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NOTICE OF 

A Classical and Topographical Tour through Greece^ 
by Edward DoDWELiii, Esq., F. S. A., &c. 



When we inform our readers that this work occupies two 
large quarto volumes, (containing altogether above eleven hun- 
dred page3, rather closely printed,) and that those volumeB are 
replete with interesting^ curious, and instructive matter; thej will 
easily perceive that a much greater space than the miscellaneous 
nature of our Journal allows to reviews of new publications 
would not by any means suffice even for a slight, notice of all the 
passages that seem to us worthy of their attention. We shall not, 
therefore, undertake to offer more than an outline of Mr. Dod^ 
well's Tour, premising (what can rarely be said of modem tra- 
vellers) that he appears throughout this work more studious 
of compression than of amplification, though evidently writing 
from an abundant mass of materials, and always perfectly maatcfr 
of his subject. 

Without further prelude we shall state, that Mr. Dodwell 
began the joumjey of which he gives an account, at Venice, in 
April, 1801, and concluded it at Rome, in September, 1806 ; 
but the publication of his work was prevented for several years by 
liis detention on the Continent, under Bonaparte's government. 
He acknowledges, however, various ola!|(igations to many worthy 
and accomplished Frenchmen^ who facilitated his literary re- 
searches, and cohtributed to soften the distressing circumstances 
attendant on captivity. He had also the good fortune to enjoy, 
during, some part of his travels, the society of Mr. (now Sir 
William) Gell, and Mr. Atkins. From Venice our author pro- 
ceeded in a merchant vessel trading with the Ionian Islands, 
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2 Notice of Dod well's 

and landed at Cattaro, an episcopal see, supposed to be the 
ancient ASKPOflON, the Ascrivium of the Uomans: (Vol. i. 
p. 17.) Here, he remarks, the people are extremely supersti- 
tious, — ^' If a female has convulsions, they imagine she is pos- 
sessed by the Devil, who is supposed not to attack men ; they 
have frequently burnt their unfortunate women alive, thinking it 
the more efficacious method of destroyitig the evil spirit. So 
late as the year 1799| the Austrian Governor, with great diffi- 
culty, prevented the inhabitants of Castel-iiuovo from bufniDg 
a girl of nineteen, who happened to be subject to convulsions." 
From Cattaro Mr. D. sailed to Corfu, then under the pro- 
tection of a Russian and a Turkish 'fleet: — he had not been there 
two hours before a quarrel occurred in the market- place, between 
the Greeks and some Turkish sailors, who, always armed and 
always insolent^ paraded the streets in a most overbearing man- 
ner ; one Turk having taken improper liberties with the wife of 
a Corfuote, the husband remonstrated, and was immediately 
shot by the enraged Turk, who, in his turn, was killed by a 
Greek ; the tumult became general^ and many lives were lost 
on both sides, (p. 30.) Our author's account of Ithaca is very in- 
teresting, though purposely rendered brief, as he visited that island 
in company with Sir William Gell> who has so ably described it. 
"There cannot," says Mr. Dodwell, (p. 63.) "be a more 
accurate description of the approach to Ithaca^ and of its great 
port, than that given by Homer." (Odyss. xiii. v. 9^, &.c.) 
Among ancient ruins in Ithaca, the local tradition related that 
treasures of gold, and gigantic skeletons had been found; and 
Mr. Dm some years after his return, saw many articles of gold, sil- 
ver, and bronze, which the sepulchres of that island had furnished ; 
one was a silver cup, of embossed workmanship : there were 
beautiful fibulas, ear-ringSj necklaces, and other trinkets, all 
seemingly executed in the best times, when feminine ornaments 
were finely worked ; 

Xpvaeov, (Horn. Odyss, xviii. v^ 294.) 

At Mesaloggion a Greek was introduced to Mr. D. as a 
man of consummate learning, " o-o^iararQ^ oLvifoonog/* who during 
the whole day repeated lines from Tasso, Metastasio^ and other 
Italian poets, but could not recite one verse of Homer, nor, in 
fact, did he understand the ancient language of his country. But 
the schoolmaster of that place, Gregorio Palama, was conver- 
sant with the Hellenic, and (says Mr. D. p. 89.) quoted several 
authors in a pompous, pedantic manner, "pronouncing the eta 
and omega generally short ; the epsilon and omikrbn long. He 
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mBde" OfAVjpog three short syllables, and treated with the utmost 
contempt my barbarous and prosodiacal manner of pronunciation, 
calling it northern kakophonia.'^ From the work of Guillatiore, 
who travelled in 1669, our author quotes a passage, proving that 
the system of mutual instruction^ which we term L^ncasterian, was 
at that time practised in Athens, (p. 90.) Near M^saloggion 
are the remains of an ancient city ; its original name is extremely 
dubious; ^Hhe learned of Mesaloggion will have it (says Mr. 
])• p« 99') to be Calydon ; and were angry and disappointed 
when I proved to them that Calydon was situated several miles 
from this spot, on tlie banks of the Evenos." Whatever city it 
may have been, the walls are eight feet thick, composed of large 
and well^united stones, some nine feet in length, and filled inside 
with smaller stones and rubbish, forming a durable mass. This 
is the emplecton of Vitruvius, which he says the Greeks did not 
use, but, Mr. Dodweil thinks,' erroneously, as he had seen it in 
some walls of high antiquity, (p. 970 

At Patra our author lodged at. the hpuse of Mr. Strani, the 
consul, whence it was his intention to proceed through Acha^a 
and Corinth to Athens ; but the plague had appeared at Corinth, 
and he relinquished his design. It is indeed surprising, as Mr. 
D. observes, '' that Greece is ever free from this scourge, when 
we consider the infernal means which are taken to propagate and 
spread it far and wide for the profit of a few wretches, the most 
nefariious of the human race ; 1 allude to the lower class of Jews 
and Albanians." These, having escaped two or three attacks 
of the plague, feel so fortified against it, (every successive 
attack being weaker than the preceding,) that they do not fear 
to enter the houses of deceased persons for the sake of plunder ; 
they will purchase or steal the infected clothes, and are appointed 
to bury those who have died of the plague ; '' they have been 
discovered dipping .sponges and rags into the blood and matter 
of the dead, and throwing them into the windows of houses 
•^ which had the reputation of being wealthy, thus hoping to de- 
stroy the inmates, and become possessors of their effects. Mr. 
Strani actually saw an Albanian throw an infected sponge into 
hia window, and it was by mere chance and good fortune that 
he and all his family did not fall a sacrifice." (p. 113.) At 
Galaxidi, (36 miles from Patra,) '' I rose," says Mr. D., '* at 
day-break, impatient to view our situation ; the first olyect which 
struck me, (and I shall never forget it,) was Mount Parnassqs 
towering above the clouds, and covered with snow. The Phae- 
driades rocks were visible, and the great fissure near the Ka.st9* 
lian spring." (p. 130.) It will l^e observed that our author here 
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(as throughout his work) prefers the Greek terminatioDs in os 
and ofi, to the Latin us and um, wherever he can adopt them 
without an appearance of pedantry or affectation ; the Greek Kf 
also, he uses, rather than the Latin C^ and the U inistead of Y, 
where they do not deviate too widely from the established custom. 
We may remark, too, that be has purposely omitted the Greek 
accents in his quotations, because such marks have not the sancr- 
iion of high antiquity ; 'Uhey are supposed to be the invention 
of the grammarian Aristophanes, and are never seen, uppn in- 
scriptions of any kind." (Pref. p. iv.) As a jBpecimen of the 
common Greek epistolary writing, Mr. D* copies a letter of 
introduction from the Bishop of Salona to the Papas of Kastri. 
This modern Greek, however, is accented. — fuXa/Setr^^ TFawfii 

Soi, 7tu) ff^ow va (Ti^Mvltrovf, xai diKug roig «rsgiiroii].Sp ori . c7yaf 
otvigeowoi rt/M^fUvot xal ^ffVff^. ffl^ ^jxo; eivat frwrniitivoi otto tov 
xovo'oXoy eyxXit^ov xcii ^Kictv &ko veirgav. raureu xa) vj wap* ^fiwv tpp^ 
eivi 0-of. fevpovaplov ev)^mi$ <rov. ** Most holy Papas, Mr. John, 
we give you our benediction. These English milords have 
come here ; they are going to travel* You will receive them 
well, for they are men both honorable and noble. I'hey are re- 
commended to us by the English Consul, and they are come 
from Patra. That is all we have to say, and our benediction be 
with jou. February. Your Benedictor." (p. 1&5.) 

To the account of Delphi our ingenious author devotes the 
sixth chapter of his first volume ; and it forms a highly interest- 
ing portion of this work. We must here observe that h^ censures 
Francklin and others, who, as he thinks without authority, have 
written Delphos, for Delphi; and he refers to Bentley on 
Phalaris. (Pref. p. 90.) Besides Delphi^ this celebrated city 
and oracle bore the names of Pytho, Python, and Pytlua. 
Among the ruins, at the base of the tremendous precipices of 
Mount Pamassos, is the <* inspired and inspiring*' Kastalian 
spring, Kpypfvi njj Koi<rTa\t»s, (Strabo). ** The. next spot," says 
Mr. D., ^' which I was impatiei^ to visnt, was the temple of 
Ajpollo — ^at least the site of it ; for the remains of this celebrated 
edifice have vanished like a dream, leaving not a trace behind. 
It was in the upper part of the town, (Pausan. x. S£.) and 
near a magnificent theatre, which, indeed, was witliin its peri- 
bolos. Tne Grecian theatres are generally hewn outx>f the solid 
rock, and are therefore the most indestructible of aiacieiit monu- 
ments; I had reason to hope I should find it, and that it would 
lead to the discovery of the temple; but i was disappointed, as 
I could not discover any positive traces of eithi^r one or the 
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other. It appears diat the far-famed teaiple of ApoUo tiiust be 
sought for under the hamUe cottages of Kaslri, as the whole 
vfllage probably stands within its ancient periboios/^ (p. 174.) 
The great edifice^ which has thus wholly disappeared^ was ouee 
the common temple, ** ro i^poy xoiyovi'^ the common oracle of th^ 
human rtcci ''commune humani generis oraculum/' which, with 
iti god; its rites <^ sacrifice^ and the predominance of supersti- 
tiotiy emriched the barren rocks of Paniassos beyond the most 
fertile and cukivated fields or plains : even in Homer's time tb^ 
wealth of Delphi was proverbial— 4ts temple yielded almost a 
millioii sterling of plunder to the Phodans^ a sum enormous in 
those days ! Apollo frustrated the attempt of Xerxes to pillage 
the treasures accumulated at his shrine^ but Sylla obtained them ; 
yet, after subsequent depredations, three thousand statues r^ 
.mained at Delphi in the time of Pliny : one hundred and thirty- 
seven are described by Pausanias ; but mhen lie wrote> the temple 
was destitute of money, ** and the rich offerings of Gyges^ 
Alyattes, Croesus, and Mtdss^witli the accumulated liberality of 
kings and of flsftiofis, could be seen no more. Even ibe Phry- 
gians, Lydians, Persians, Assyrians, Phoenicians, the Italians, 
and the Hyperboreans themselves, sent offerings to Delphi/' 
(p. 176.) Yet a traveller can scarcely find sufficient traces of 
Apollo's temple, once among the most celebrated edifices of the 
world, to authorise a bare conjecture respecting its position. 
We may, however, suppose it to have been magnificent, ai even 
the rebuilding of it by Spintbarus (about 512 years before 
Christ) is said to have cost nearly three hundred talents* The 
Apollo Belvedere is thonght to be a copy from the statue of the 
Delphic temple ; and this original, in the opinion of the famous 
Canova, was of bronze — some circumstances, particukrly in 
the drapery, indicating a style suitable to metal rather than to 
marble. Masses of ancient walls, and terraces with foundations 
of streets and hoiisesf, may yet be discovered among the ruins of 
Delphi; many curiosities are undoubtedly buried under the 
modem village of Kastri, and numerous fragments of fine terra- 
cotta vases are found in all their pristine freshness. Mr. D. 
also discovered here some part of a marble statue, and was 
fortunate in procuring from the peasants several rare coins, 
(p. 19I). But we cannot follow our accomplished aiiti(}uary 
as closely as we could wish, throughout his classic wandenngs ; 
his arrival at a spot where three hills and three roads meet, aind 
where som^ large stones indicate perhaps the tomb of Laios, 
must here be noticed : 
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^pvfMg Tff, xai (rrevanos w rgn^XMs oSoi^. 

(Sopbocl. CEd. Tyr. v. 141 1). 
ApoUodorus calls this place Snvr^ ohog^ which is also its modem 
name. (p. 198). We must pass over his visit to Panopeus, aiul. 
Libadea, and place him at the oracular cavern of Trophoniun^ 
vi^.here, be says, it is almost certain that the 8ub.terraneou9 M'pn- 
ders and curiosities of that place might be brought to light by a 
little expense and perseverance, (p. 218.) Chaeroneia, Orcho-* 
menos, the treasury of Minyas, Helicon, Thespeia, lialinrtos, 
and Thebes, furnish many interesting subjects of observation to 
Mr. Dodwell ; his account of Athens, and the celebrated spots 
in its vicinity, we most particularly recommend to the attention, 
of our readers — it will delight on perusal any where ; but must 
prove a treasure of instruction and information to those who. 
may hereafter be so' fortunate as to visit the Attic metropolis. — 
It tills nearly half of the first volume, and though chiefly com- 
posed, as may well be imagined, of antiquarian descriptions and. 
illustrations of classic authors, yet it affords many entertaining 
anecdotes and miscellaneous remarks. Among the modem 
Athenians Mr. D. observed some extraordinary superstitions 
and magical ceremonies: he one day found in the inner chainber 
of an ancient sepulchre, which the Greeks regard as haunted, 
by the Moipui or Destinies, two Turkish women who had just 
offered to the redoubted sisters '^ a small feast, consisting of a 
cup of honey and white almonds, a cake on a little napkin, and: 
a vase of aromatic herbs, burning and exhaling an agreeable 
perfume. This votive offering was placed upon a rock, which was 
out and flat at top, and was probably originally an altar or table, 
on which an annual sacrificial ceremony was performed by the 
relations of the deceased." (p. 397). Having mentioned the 
philtres given by women to conciliate the affections of men ; 
the caverns which have peculiar virtues in providing the fair 
votaries with husbands, in rendering parturition prosperous, and 
procuring male offspring ; the offerings and rites used in malig- 
nant incantations, to gratify malice or revenge (among which are 
the means employed in causing a woman to bring forth female 
children only, a circumstance esteemed particularly unfortunate) ; 
our traveller remarks, that ''it would be useless to enumerate 
the various magical rites practised by the modern Greeks; it 
will be sufficient to notice one more, in which they place great 
faith. When a feast is given, and there is a roasted lamb, which 
is generally a standing dish, the shoulder or blade bones are 
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scraped bare, when certain fibrous marks are curiously scruti- 
nised^ in order to presage tbS fortune of the master of the feast. 
This is termed TrXetrofMLvruoiy Or the shoulder-bone prediction, 
and seems to be a remnant of the ^^^a^Kq7^^*y_ or inspection of 
victims. Pennant describes this mode of divination as practised 
in the highlands of Scotland^ where it is called sleinanacha^ or. 
divination by the spalUbone ; but with them the seer^ or second* 
sighted person^ looks through the thin part of thebpne^ and sees 
future events as in a vision." (p. 399*) Here we find the same 
superstition existing at once in die north and in the south ol. 
Europe— but it may be far more widely traced; for we learn 
from Sir William Ouseley, that the niode of divination, by means 
of a faalf-bumt sheep's bladerbone, (which the Persians call. 
sh&neh t g&sfand) has long been practised by all nations of. 
Scythian origin. He quotes various authors to show its preva- 
lence throughout various countries of Asia; and, from a Ms., 
oiF the thirteenth century, he informs us that the mighty Chengiz 
Khan highly esteemed such a manner of ascertaining future 
events ; and this '^barbarian monarch/' adds he, ^' was once de-^ 
terred for some time from a projected invasion of Hindustan, by 
unfavorable signs appearing on the shaneh, which he had con- 
sulted. On such a trifling circumstance depended the &te of 
millions !'' (Ousele/s Tmv. Vol. i. p. 312,) 
■[ Respecting the spoliation or dilapidation, and in some in- 
s^nces the destruction, of many venerable Athenian edifices, 
Mr. Dodwell speaks with all the warmth of a zealous antiquary ; 
and according to his report, the removal of those admirable 
SjCulptures, which so highly decorated the temples, excited indig- 
nation not only among the Greeks, but even among the Turks 
oJF Athens. The year 1801 was fatal to the glories of the Par- 
thenon ; Mr. D. was on the spot when the dilapidation took 
place, *^ and had an opportunity (he says, p. 3^3.) of observing, 
and indeed of participating in the sentiment of indignation which 
such conduct universally inspired. The whole proceeding was 
so unpopular in Athens, that it was necessary to pay the laborers 
more than their usual profits before any could be prevailed upon 
to assist in this work of profanation." — The Parthenon, Mr. D., 
assures us, was not in danger of suffering from the barbarism 
either of Greeks or Turks; for both respected it ; the former 
as a building which had once been dedicated, as a Christian 
church, to Saint George ; and the latter as a place converted 
by the Mahommedan conquerors of Athens into a mosque., 
We have, however, the consolation of knowing, that the sculp- 
tures taken from those ancient monuments have not been de- 



8 Notice of Dodwcirs Toi/r, ^c. 

MtojtA ; and the pttblic may at any time inspect the Dgin maiw 
Uies pfe$ette4 m tmr grent mtional^aseuni. But what are we 
to say of the' bat 0^1 the absolute deslniction, cained by a French 
travdter at Sprtfta i We allude to a circwmstance, in ex{rfanatioft 
of which yl^e must suddenly pass from the first to the second 
Volume of Mr. I>od%<^ett*s work, and accompany lam on a visit to 
the modem town of Mishhra, where be lodged in tbe house of 
Dettietfio- ManuMiki, a Mian of coiiie«^[ttc«ce attd property^ prond 
of bis Spartan ifitcestoriB, in bonor of whom he had nanied one 
df his sons Ljrcurgos^ ^Hid another Leonidas^ wbilebe taogbt 
them tbe HeAenic language. With this persow as a guide^ Mr. 
D. explored the riches of Sparta^ and having copied some ini- 
scriptions^ he observed that his c6iifpanioTi <^ turned than over 
and concealed them under stones aitd bushes. When 1 inquired 
his motive for Such itnusual caution, he informed me that be 
did it hfi order to preserve tbem ; because many years ago a 
Fraficb milordos, who visited S(Kirta; after having copied a great 
number of inscriptions, had the letters cbisetled oot and de<* 
faced. He actually pointed otn to me some fine slabs of marble^ 
from which the inscriptions bad evidently beeir thus barbarously 
eYVLsed" (p. 405.) This fact was mentmed at Misithra by 
several other persons ; and Mr. JDodwell is unquestionably rigbl 
in imputing it to the Abb6 Foumiont^ who travelled in 1799 
by order of Louis XV. Indeed the Abb6's own letters, which 
are preserved with his journal in the Bibliothique du Roi at' 
Paris, condemn him; for. he boasts of having destroyed the 
inscriptions, that they might not be copied by any future travel- 
ler. He aJso declares that he had employed often thirty, forty, 
or sixty workmen, in demolishing tbe ancient monuments not only 
df Sparta, but of Hermione, Trezene, Tyrius, 9nd other places. 
" Je n'avois que ce moyen Id pout retidre illmtre nton voyage^ 
8cc. But this mean, selfish, and aff^osflifiable operation has not 
been attended vrith all the success tbat the Abb6 anticipated ; 
for although some learned Freucbwien have defended tbe aothen-' 
ticity of his inscriptions, it is believed by many that his priocr-' 
j^al olbject in defacing tbe marbles was, that be mighty without 
danger of detection. Mend forgery with trash ; and accordingly 
we find two most competent judges, Mr. Knight and Lord 
Aberdeen, treat as literary frauds the inscriptions of Focirmont,^ 
which furnish internal evidence against their own authenticity.-^ 
(See Knight's Analysis of the Greek Alphabet, and Lord Aber-- 
deen on the Amyclaean marbles, in Walpole^s Memoirs relating 
to European and Asiatic Turkey.) 

We must here close Mr. Do^Swell's work, reserving hia 
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second Toloiiie for a future occasion ; it affords, like ili^e fim^ a 
multiplicity of curious and interesting passages, and is illustrated^ 
with many beautiful engravings : indeed, besides an excellent 
map of Greece, (by Wsdker,) the two. volumes contain ?ixty-sii^ 
copper plates, aod fprty-eight wood cuts ; and their typogri^icai 
execution reflects roudi credit on Messrs. Rodwell and Martiu. 
We. shall take another opportunity of noticing the Imperial folio 
Atlas of Mr. DodweH's admirable View^in Greece ; consrsting 
of thirty large plates^ colored in exact imitation of drawings, and 
illustrated^ each with a descriptive page of letter-press, French 
and English : but this, though referring to the two quarto volumes, 
is a work perfectly distinct, and sold separately. 



'Sp. U.-^lConlirmed from No. XLVIJI. p. 599.] 

OtlTHOGRAPHT OF SlLVA. 

. NoH nostrum tanjtas componere lites — to use the formula of 
a, sceptical friend of ours, ^' we shall not express any opinion on 
t|^is controverted topic, not having considered the subject^*^ We 
shall only submit, that the mode of spelling which we have em- 
ployed above, appears to us to have owed some of its popu- 
larity, on the Continent at lea^t, to an unconscious habit of 
accommodating the orthography of the ancient LAtin to the genius 
of the writer's (or editor's) own language ; t being substituted for 
y in most French and. Italian w^ords derived from the Latin. 

Of Ibis species of depravation we have many instances in our 
own language. Such, for instance, is the usage of ^* solemnis*' 
for '^ solennis;" although this b not perhaps in all cases attri- 
butable to corruption. A late French editor of Virgil (who by 
the way is -severe oil. the verbal errors of fornier editions, and on 
those of the Elzevir, we think, rather unjustly so) has printed 
Thybris for Tybris throughout. Is this a Gallicism i 

— I Pudet haec opprobria nobis 

£t dici potuisse, et non potuisse refelli. 

Where is diis often-quoted sentence to be found i We conclude, 
from its having passed muster safely for so many ages, that it is 
of genuine classical growth; otherwise we should be almost 
disposed to protest against no6ts as a barbarism. 



10 Nuga. 

In Miiton'i) Latin poem on the Gunpowder Plot, the Kaes 
(137-8) 

Cuin somnos pepulit stellate janitor auls, 
Nocturnos visus, et somcia grata revolvens, 

Warton, from iiis explanation in the note, appears to under- 
stand " janitor'* of the morning star (" admonitor operum'*) or 
some other such sleep-dispersing agent. But ** steilatae janilor 
aulas*' is no other than the Pope, who was newly awakening 
from his dream.^ " Revolvens'* appears to mean " revolving or 
considering in his mind.** 
: In the tine chorus of Samson Agonistes, L 687} 

Nor only dost.degrade ihetD, and remit 

To life obscured, which were a fair dismission, 

we know not that any of the commentators has noticed the 
allusion to the ^* honesta missio" of the Romans. ** When the 
soldiers had served out th^ir time, — the foot twenty years, and 
the horse ten, they were called Emeriti, and obtaiined their dis- 
charge. This was called mhsio honesta vel justaJ* Adam's 
Antiq. p. 362. The Samson is altogether a singular poem ; a 
drama on the Greek model, by an English poet, on a Hebrew 
subject; and the perpetual intermixture of Hebrew history with 
classical metaphor and allusion, produces a peculiar, and some- 
times a heterogeneous effect. It is altogether a truly Miltonian 
work, and deserves a more adequate criticism than has been 
hitherto bestowed on it. 



On the lines to Queen Christina, (which Voltaire^ by the way 
ascribes to " Marvell, ciUbre polite Anglois/*) 1. 5. *' Invia 
fatorum dum per vestigia nitor," &c. some passages from the 
Sonnets might perhaps be quoted as apposite ; especially the 
opening of Sonnet XV L " Cromwell, our chief of men," &c. 
Warton has allowed a number of unscholar-Iike errata to 
escape him, in his edition of Milton's Latin Poems ; such are 
" turpe" for " turpi," p. 604, '' barrathrum," p. 506, '' Lybi- 
cosque," p. 512. 



> So 1. 98, <' Cui reserata patet convexi janua coeli." 

* Some of Voltaire's classical (r<pd\fiara are sufficiently amusing. In 

ridiculing the extravagancies of the Odyssey, he describes Ulysses (Od. 

vi.) as walking nakedhy the side of Nausicaa's chariot. And he explodes 

the story of Dido as a Grecian invention, because the names Dido, 

Sichsus, and Pygmalion are— Greek ! 
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Id No. XL. p. 344, art. IL an extraordinary anecdote of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror is quoted from Matthew Paris. The same 
story is noticed by Milton, whose comment however on this, 
and some other relations of the monks, is doubtless founded in 
justice : ** These are things related of Alexander and Caesar, 
and I doubt thence borrowed by the monks to inky their 
story." The reader may be an^used with the foUowing new ver- 
sion of the fable of the Danaides, which our historian transcribes, 
among other legendary fictions, relative to the ancient history of 
this island. ^' These daughters, by appointment of Danaiis, on 
the marriage-night, having murdered all their husbands, except 
Lynceus, whom his wife's loyalty saved, were by him at the suit 
of lus wife their sister, not put to death, 4»|it turn'd out to sea in 
a A\]p unmann'd ; of which whole $ex* they had incurred the 
hate ; and as the tale goes, were 4n^*n on this island : where 
the inhabitants, none but devils^ as some write, or as others, a 
lawless crew left here. by Albion, without head or governor," 
(Spenser's description of the aboriginal inhabitants of Britain) 
** both entertained them, and had issue by them, a second breed 
of giants, who tyranub'd the isle, till Brutus came." Book 1 . 
p. 10. ed. 1677. 

BOmTOS. 



PUERILTA. 

No- llL-^Continuedfrom No. XLVIIL p. 390.] 



nova proles 



Artubus infirmis teneras lasciva per herbas 

Ludit. Lucret. I. 960. 

1 . — Jdmonitus locorum. 

CIuis tantus calor, aut tacito quae in corde voluptas 
Exoritur, gratis incendens pectora curis, 
Quuni vacuas patrum sedes, augusta subimus 
Limina, quos olim sacer insignibat Apollo, 
Qiiosve innupta sacra Pallas citigebat oliva ? 
Seu tristes campos, veterique rubentia Marte 
Littora lustremus, graciles Maratiiouis olivas, 



' The. reader will not fail to notice this truly Grecian usage. 
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OEtaeosve apices^ aut anfractits Traftimeni, 

Aui Trebise salices^ aut Leucados Actia sava ? 

Quis per Olymptaci deaerta sUentia campi 

Vadat, Agenores see not«» caniiine cursila 

Ante oculos fulgere p»tet| late<][iie citato 

Fervere litttis etfoo, et raucum tticrebrescere muraMif i 

Quis tacitus Suvyriiis se&pulos, Leaboaque calcet 

Littora, qui& Siculo cultadi pMtore Aredmaam i 

O ubi dulce nemaa Camoentisy «t obsita vke 

Avia, qua tacitas dob amico sidere Lunas 

Solus iit^ cbcHrdaque levei pra&tiisit amurea^ 

Ja«i jam sublata dieturds lasona peima 

Lusiadum ! o qui me galtd&s in vallibus Arni 

Sistat, et EtrUsci pandat vestigia vatis^ 

Qui Phlegetbonteum ^i^co man-e litmine vidit^ 

Ccelestemque domum, et triplicis peMtralia mutidi! 

En^ ubi Benaei lipftm et placidta arva Viator^ 
Quemque rigat campam iiuvio Tibelinus MiceiK)^ 
Lustrat, et Ausoniae quasrit vestigia fam»^ 
. Hnc iliuc voivens oculos ; dumque omnia visit, 
Sylvasque^ scopulosque, et aprieo gramine colles, 
Ingruit iuaolitus timor^ et formidine sacra 
Corda rigent ; canam patrum increbrescere turbam 
Aspicit, atque omni Manes giomerantur in aura. 
Incumbit sacer horror aquis : etFunditur Echo 
Clarior, atque altae spirant nova cariiiina rupes.' 
Sic Indus patrii deserta ad littora ponti/ 
Quum ventus silet, et piacido innatat sequore lunren^ 
Stagna tuens, sedesque quietas, atria vasto 
Subdita Neptuno, veterum monumenta virorum, 
Aut videt aut vidisse putat, fulgentiaque auro 
Miratur tecta, et virides sub gurgite sylvas. 

Pieridum mater, salve, qua* temporis acti 
Scis nebulam arripere, et vario vestire colore ! 
Salve, magna virum nutrix : salve, omiua in unum 
Quas potes aggerere, atque tuis dare saecula Musis ! 
Te vates fovet ; insequitur te sancta Cupido, 
iEmula te virtus, et vivida laudis imago. 



Altered from Claudian. ' Southey's Curse of Kehatna. 
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e]<r) 9roXff^* *'/v8» hi ieSalarui eugb piovn, 
riyyviTos re po^<r^ SiiVfrlo^ worafi/no. 

o; voiMv ffv j3^<ro'|) ^roXtiTr/daxo; ^fi^era iravr^ 
va<5<, 7£^ 8* uXwd-fv 6fjLoycwHWt rffXsura. 
/ut);xe» av Travroov oy wciipi)(ti tvvffoe .9i}§eoi/ 
ToVcov, oeroy o'xoff'gXoD Actmoy xapi} ^Xj^toTo 
v^aj v^ragxtm-gi, oItb vXoMbrroti «»* awr^j.' 
Toi 8g 8v' elo-)v oSovrej &rJ xparo^ irpoly ova'ai^ 
yya/t^rraij XfuxorflBraii irepiftijxls^ ov8e ri rovpot/f^ 
ovSs ri vav6{iq»g oye SffStfv^ ouK Xtovra^* 
T6(r(rov hii o'Sevei irqofipBi, rgofi^iov^i Se iconntg. 
TcS 8s ^flo^^ ripfiM voXxj^oneorariv son 
^ravrcovy ^o-d-a ts^uxsv nr) %tei^ BdptuX^rig, 
^sXlou 8* orav axpov n} ^^^ Ma yififf SAi^v 
xetrai^ o9f ^rXderavo/ rf, i8f Xarro) TavufuXAoi; 
xai Zpmg v\|/ixo]xoi, Keipoav r aiireiy£^ x«gi^* 
ijfbo; 8* ffj^av/Yjo-iv ly alSegi 27a ^sXijyi}, 
T^jxo; 1^' viotTct xoXa, jioou^ 9* ei)nfji,ug^VTaSf 
ijXfls Tff, 8/t|/av T i^X^> '^^^ auToT IXs yXuxuy uirvov. 

Toy 8* Irs) oSv £v8p«v ^dejubacs (rAivo^f ex 8g I itotrpy^g 
?yay«v (^ oy' ar' ''/vSow api^Qivim Xffijuuwvcoy, 
^ an-o TaTFpofiiinis 9roXo8ev8pffov slXi$Xou0«y*) 
evd* ly ayuiaTo'ty fisyaXooy ^igu uppifOtr uvotxTonVf 
8a«8aX8a, xq6(ruot' fiporaav 8* 1^1 To'y8g rpinovTat 
TToivroiev o^flaXftot* 0au|xa^ffi 8* ff?ri^ 68<t)j^ 
^ aw' 'Ififjpou xe% [mXjow frwy'^ ^ a;ro "Pigyou. 
ott/TO^ 8* ev ivfji^ TToiesi irargooiov SXijy, 
xa) TPfiyois ^orofAwv^ xa) icltrea 'Kt^mroL.^ 

roXXax) 8' ig voXifMug Spf/M^ TTBgWfAiyios aXxi^v 

3. — Esai. xiv. 4. 
0s(i ^g(;* Tvpawoov (is Sj3pf^ xare^iiTai, 
apyaioirXourog V e^aveoTpavrctt koXig' 
avlpm 8* avayvwif (rx^rrp' airippyi^ev ^^og^ 
Spovovg t' OLviaTpv\f\ %g V avyivOroig xaxoov 
piTTOiitn XoLohg xcii icSXsig iy(BliiLoure, 
G^fi^tplvoTig yoXou pivai(n haveiJi^oov xgirvi, 
oy8* auTog eipev ev xaxolg ayL,6vTog%. 
apLTTvel 86 yaia, xafaTn^XXaxrai ttovcjuv* 



' This simile is from HoyIc*s Exodiad. 
* Horn. II. T. 9. 
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xeSpoi fio(0(rt, y(OL\ fiatu^plfyi virus ^ 
X^P^ ioivovros' w«v 8* wrfloAoXufoTO 

o"iS»jpoji SXijj i^aiMov ayaXfwtTa.— 

xiveT iuvivreov, rovs re TrgVfMfif^ai ;^flovij 
Tou^ Trpoa-ii, hniAp^ovs re, xa) ^uXi)^^ov(* 

TOio7<r8e fi.66oi$' — -'H <rw yap Ta vOv rrikeis 
r^fuv ojxoio; ; jj ai y\ ws ^fta^, Kpetrovg 
i^jXEgo-e iavaros'y ftouo'fx^; 8e 0*01 yXuxu; 
^ioyyos TTSTTuurai, ^h 'roXwp^gtwoj' X^*^'i > 
176$ $s (TOi xiroodev eor^oovrai Xep^o^, 
f?r€$ 8' oivcoiev ; 0S xoxiora S)) tr^uKii^ 
irivreov, 31roi7r«p ey fiporoig sl^oy xp&nr^ 

« « « * « # « 



CAMBRIDGE TRIPOSES 

FOR FEB. 1822. 



MEDORA CONRADO. 

A.cciPEy quani mittit tibi fida Medora^ saiutem> 

M it tit enim profugo, qua caret ipsa, ^iro : 
Te peterem infelix^ possem modo^ crede^ per undas ; 

Sciret amor nullas^, me properante, moras. 
O si verba tui audisses suprema parentis^ 

Nee mea jecisses vota ferenda Noto; 
Aera fatidicis implevi ut moesta querelis, 

£t tremuere novi praescia corda mali. 
Vera nimis timui ! quanto ssevire tumultu 

.£quora turn primum visa fuere maris ; 
Abripuit quum laeva meis te cymba lacertis^ 

Languida nee potuit dextra tenere fugam* 
Immemor in scopulis incerto lumine sedi, 

Et fugit, me non respiciente^ ratis. 
Cur juvat oblitum exiguos sprevisse penates ? 

Quid patria profugum cogit abesse doma^ 
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Non habet uxoris trepidum lenire dolorem^ 

Non habet aut ciiras fama levare tuas. 
Forsitan bos ipsos culpabis, perfide^ questus^ 

Forsitan et crimen sint mea verba tibi : 
Quid loquor infelix i te spemere posse Medoraiii^ 

Pellicis et foedo ludere velle siau ? 
Ipsa etiain neglecta novo conjungar amore^ 

Et discam misergs pellicis ipsa dolos : 
Impia vox absit! quo ine furor urget afnantem? 

Heu Issus, quo4 vix cogitat, edit amor : 
Non dum vita mihi, dum sanguine vena calebit^ 

Deseret iniidum fida Medora virum» 
Te propter decusiila, patrem, nomenque reliquit^ 

Sed niibi tu nomen, tu pater unus eras. 
Ah ! quoties animo prisci revocantur amores, 

Intactseque domus, virgineique tori^ 
Ingeuuse fraudes^ et quae tulit bora beatse 

Lseta Juventutis : sed semel ilia fuit ! 
Cur mihi delicias placeat revocare priores, 

Nescio ; sed meoiini, hec meminisse piget. 
Saepe diem tardum increpui, si longu^ abesses ; 

Turturis ah, dixi, si mihi penna foret^ — 
Tc iieque desererem^ vita mihi cmor ipsa. 

At cuperem lethi vel comes esse tui ! 
Nunc etiam sequerer, sinerent modo fata; nee ullun> 

Incuteret pelagi ssevior ira m^tum. 
Finderet borrisonas si fulmine Jupiter auras. 

Tecum etiam in medio fulmine. tuta forem ; 
Sive ratem insanis Aquilo subniergeret undis, 

Suavis in amplexu mors foret ipsa tuo. 
Septima jam (memini) periit cum floribus aestas, 

Et giacie fluvios septima vinxit hyems ; 
Ex quo prima mihi occurrit tua forma per umbrani, 

Motibus et sensi me trepidare novis. 
Obstupui : ignotoque prius caluere tumultu . 

Pectora : vox haesit ; contremuere sinus ; 
Ros quoque. per gelidas visus mihi serpere malas, 

Et vicibus crebris ire, redire color ; 
Implerique aures incerto murmure sensi, 

Membraque vix tremuli sustipuere pedes. 
Hinc animum fugit requies, hinc lumina somuus ; 

Omnia, ni lacrymas, abstulit ille dies. 
Te lacrymae movere meae, movere querelas ; 

Et stetit in vultu piurima gutta tuo. 
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Cur ego mellitas accept credula voces ? 

Ah ! nimium credit saejye^ quod optat, Amor. 
Nunc surdi nofeditata vagor prope litora pond, 

Et posco abreplum, qaem tenet unda, virum. 
Nee fugiunt mieerann^ Fiioebo fugieute^ dolores ; 

£t piget in viduo ponere membra tore. 
Opprimor, assuetos neqiucquam experla laboree ; 

Invitaque cadit pendula lela mami. 
Nee juvat^ «t quondam, patriaa cdebnwse choreas, 

Serta uec auratis itnpiicuisae comie. 
Sed rapior, quocunque furor me pectoris «rg«t ; 

Nee scopuli tardam, nee facit unda, moram. 
Ipsi etiani miseras venti didkere querelas ; 

Has gerit et levibus quasUbel aura sonis : 
Has amor ineanus male fida inscribit arena ; 

Invida nam caras eluit unda ootas. 
Si vagor in tacito sylvarum meesta rfcessu, 

Obvenit hie media nota figure via ; . 
Ssepe per obseuras noctis volitare tenebras, 

Ludere et in tnemulis saape videtur aquis. 
Si fugio per saxa, fertmt mihi saxa maritum ; 

Te mihiy te solum, noxque diesque refers. 
Quumque tuo haereutem gremio mea somnia fingunt; 

Suscitor e geiido sola relicta toro. 
Ah ! quoties tiniui, fremeret simul aura proeella, 

Indueretque novas sasvior unda minas ! 
Ah ! quoties timui Zepbyrum prsssaga susunrum ! 

Quani rabiem ventis addidit ipse timor ! 
Profuit heu I neque forma mihi, neque gratia linguae. 

Nee mihi eonjugium (nomen inane) meum ; 
Nil potuit IsBsi jurata cupidinis ara ; 

Cogor enim profiiguui flere Medora virum. 
Heu ! melius perusse semel^ quam, conjuge rapto, 

Tristia per longos tendere fiU dies ! 
Et nioriar ; quoniam lacrjmas sibi mqrtua poscet, 

Quas nunquam -potuit viva, Medora tuas. 
Attamen amplexus vellem tenuisse supremos, 

Inque tuo moriens procubuisse siuu.-**- 
Ne lapis ineiso narret mea fata sepulcro ; 

Sed vigeat sacro laetior herba solo : 
Illie et pueris tenerse dent vota puellse ; 

Vota sub auspiciis fida future loci; 
Et'^ Nobis" dameiit, tumulo«itsolennia ponunt 

Dona, ^' fides par sit ! sit magis asquua Amor«'' 
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PONS EOERIiC 

Ai^oe 9 ohK hvo vavTos vi^p, <bopiov(n MiXitrirtti, 
*AA\* IJTis Kadap^ T€ Koi awpaaVTOS avipvei 
HiiaKOs a lepfjs oXiyrj Xtpas, &Kpov autrov, 

Caliim. Hymn, ad Apollinem, 

Cast ALU latices, et florea culmina Pindi 
Nescio qua praeter solitum dulccdine lentos 
Detiiiuere pedes : lymphatam sornnia mentaofi^ 
Quae circuDivolitant Mnaaruni templay catenis 
VinxeroBt roaek ; — Attiune tua Hnquimus anrai 
Delie, vocalemque Ijraaa soctasque choceaa : 
Inclyte Ptuebe Tale, Phoebique valete sorores. 

Nam FauDos Dfyadasqne voeo facileaque Napaeas^ 
Numina aylvarum i tranqtullam docere Titam 
Queis cordi est, mrisque leves celdbrare triuraphos : 
Dum iQoUes violas et, quie nascuiitur in umbra 
Muscoaos foQtes inter neoooruikique latebras, 
lilia, vans ope», miscent viridantibus berbis. 

Te, licet invitns, cUgnafn meliore camcena, 
Pastori Sieulo dileetam, Arethusa, silebe : 
Nee temere oceqltos narrare Ueebit amor^s, 
Quos nnmeris olim saorcM fiseere poetae. 

Lituis ad Ausonittm, ^a iemperat aura Fajvoni 
Ardentes radios et fervida tela diei. 
Qua biferis splendent fragrantia serta rosetis, 
Deliciae veris, maturaque munera Florae, 
Ultro Pbantasis rapior snrgentibus alis. 

Vallis Aricina, antiquts circumdata sylvis, 
Apparet tibi miranti placidosque recessus, 
Et virides umbrasi atque impendentia saxa, 
Advena ;-^fundit aquas tenuea de pumice vivo 
Fons sacer, el leni decurruntfliimina lapsu. 
Quae recreant herbam sitientem aspergine lymphae. 
Scilicet insomni mulcet fons murmure opacas 
Numinis SBtherii sedes, penetralia luci : 
Undique IsBta virent, pronus qua defluil amnis 
Arbusta, humoremque bibunt fruticeta benignum 
Irobris perpetui ; aparsae turn copia guttai 
Floribus insidit, viridique in pnargine ripae 
Late spirat odor, supra volitantibus auri^• 
Sed nunquam, Phtlon^ela, tui moduiamina cantus 
Intima per dumeta sonant, liquidaeque querela? ; 
Concentusqne «silent avium, quae murmura fontis. 
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iEteraumque loci floreDtit numen adorant^ 
Carminis obliue soliti : frondeDte reoidet 
Ver adeo in sylvai tacitusqUe ita ducitar annua. 
O praedulce nemus^ ripuique silentia raltua^ 
Quse vespertini auspina languida venti 
Haud rumpuDt : veiteranda loci myateria greaaa 
Sacrilego longe nietuunt violare coloni; 
Nee quisquam teneroa paalor cum matribua agooa 
Palantesque bovea in aacra umbracula ducit. 
Quam placidum ridet nitkis peilacia lyinplua 
Populeoa aubter ramoa !<^argentea Luna 
Sola auo penetrat secretam lumine aylvam t 
Laoipade pallenti noctia tranquilla relucat 
Unda aimuli tenuique recumbit leniter alveo. 
Nee, ai forte aitim movaat fervenlior aeatua, 
Has avis ingenuaa roatrum demittit in undaa, 
£xiguoa quasrena haifatua ; nee lubrica tarbant 
Deciduae frondea aut lapaua ab arbore ramua 
Vitrai repentinaB dudum aecura procellae. 

Egeria:eat;-'-venerare D^m: compeace moleatas 
Voces, et pedibua fugd procidcare profani? '^ • 
Gramina, quae ripaa aeterno vera coronant* 
Hie, fama eat, olini aero aub veapere quaerena 
Lucorum tenebraa vaouique ailentia ruria « 
Nympba diu latuit, viridique occulta receasu 
Undantem proprio aacraTit nomine fontem. 
Saepe dea hue veniena, lectum prsebentibus herbis, - 
Per gelidaa noctea fidum aperavit amantem, 
Mortalique dedit eoeleatem audire loquelam, ; 
Cbara viro conjux non dedignata vocari. 
Quum tu, Nympba, Numas aapientia jura tuliatf, 
Tutamen patriae, tremulaaub pectore dueena 
Mollia cum gratia animo auapiria verbis, 
Aure aonoa avida melUtae vocia amator 
Hauait.— Amor leges aacraa aaneivit Amoris. 
O quae lingua potest auavea narrare dearum 
Blanditiaa?-— oculua quia tali teatia amori? — 
Non niai Luna fuit : tacita quae lampade luatrana, 
Dum peragrat coelum, frondoaae tegmina sylvan. 
Luce vaga prodit feativae gaudia noctia. 

Jamne igitur memorem te, pallida Luna, pudicam ? 
Quum placidis cernea oeulia vultuque sereno 
Qualia marmoream faeiem eonspecta rubore 
Virgineo inficerent ; gelido tameij omnia risu 
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Despicis, et lusus jqcundi conscia fulges^ 
Taeda Voluptatis nocturnse, et lumeD Amoris* 
Te puer Endymion, pastor formosus, in arvis 
Aspexit ; faciem quaiido mirata venustam 
Celsa reliquUti fulgentis limina coeli, 
Arboreis Latini conteuta jacere sub umbris. 

At vos, Egerise lucL gelidaeque cavernae^ 
Somnia dedecorent nuoquam faliacia Musa*. 
Languet adhuc^ sensim liquidas diffusa per auras^ 
Grata quies ; castusque locorum spiritus erirat 
Circum aras virides templa et deserta Dian^. 
Quin et in Hippolyti tumulum juveuescit odores 
Perpetuos Zepbyro spargens hyacintbus ; et omat 
Sera comans narcissus iuani flore sepulcrum, 
Dum perit, invietusque viget ;-— tamen ossa quiescunt 
Discerpti juvenisi nuUo temerata tumultu: 
Quippe manent vel adbuc sacrati numine salttis^ 
ElysiumquenemuSy viva et spelunca Deorum. 

Felicem £geriani !•— sola secretus in umbra 
Sperabit vates facilem producere vitam ; 
Suavia qua tandem curas atrosque dolores 
Gaudia decipient, incertaque murmura luctua 
Deiiciis somni brevibus pacata silebunt : 
Scilicet alliciunt nota dukedine meatem 
Alta quies rurisy spes et Istabilis oti ; 
Ilium etiam, liquido fonti Musaeque vacantem, 
In tenero sensus tranquilli gramine ripas 
Projectum retiiient : undarum lubrica muket 
Planities animum, et blandis affectibus impkt. 

O fortunatum ! tibi sit sinceca voluptas 
Hoc procul a c<Etu, misera procul urb^, remoto 
Hospitia umbrarum purasque requirere lymphas : 
Neuipe adeo iongos paulatim Nestoris annos 
Felix perficies ; et non inamabilis hospes 
Propter aquas tremula Phoebes sub luce latebis 
Oblitus vivorum^ obliviscendus et illis^ . 
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ON THE 

FABLES OP iESOP AND BABRIAS. 

No. I. 

Among the works Mrritten for the instructioii and tmuse- 
ment of mankind^ the feble« of JEsop hold no mean a -place, 
lo every corner of the old world, where the knowledge of letters 
has marked the>f]rst dawn of civilisation, there have not been 
wanting men to impart, and children to receive, with equal de- 
light, the story and the moral of the fascinating fabulist. 
, (X Dhe history of the writer^ whose name is associated with 
all that is pleasiag in the yeiars of infiancy, and the lie&uty of 
whose style will then only be despised, when the mind has lost 
the relish for nmplidty, little is known; and even tl^at little is so 
confused by treacherous tmditioD, 4hat some have doubted even 
the existence of the author; who, though a slave, as reported by 
Herodotus, has gained tiie <:rown of never-dying fame^ 
I'o which tjae regal bauble, that men court. 
Is but a splendid toy, or cap of folly. 

Such, however, was the moral value set upon the fables of 
iEsop, and such their intelkctnal power. 

To shed, around the prison's gloom, a ray 
Golden as sun-set, and than mora more gay, 
that the best of men and wise&t of Oreciwi sages found ample 
amusement, between his condemnaftion and death, in turning into 
verse such fables as he chanced to recollect. 

Of Socrates' power of versificatioa some idea may be formed, 
when we are told that he was thought to have assisted Euripides 
in the composition of his tragedies. The remnants, however, of 
his muse are said to be preserved by Laerlius in a solitary dis- 
tich, not remarkable for any great excellence, in Hexameter 
and Pentameter. With tJus £act in view, some may be 
tempted to attribute to Socrates the fragments of ^sop's 
fables in Heroic measure preserved by Suidas, and hitherto un- 
assigned to any author. Amongst the fables, however, first 
published by De-Furia from a MS. in the Vatican, there exists 
one, so completely the counterpart of that which is given by 
Xenophon in his Memorabilia, ii. 7. 15., that it seems impossi- 
ble to believe the measure adopted by Socrates could have been 
other than the Choliambic. 
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The words of Xenophon And these the words of the 
are these : Vatican MS. Fab. 306. p. \49. 

' > Olg xa\ Kvoov. 

Ke(i 6 2<axp«n^ ff^i), £lr« ou 01$ rif fflirt rpo^ vo/xra roiaSt. 

Xiyti^ ri¥ Tov xtm$ Xiy^v ; ^etal xilpstg /xiy 4l^a^, xo) iroxou^ 
yti^ Jti ^aHn)ffrr« ijy r^ ^cua^ ^^^^ xigtrag, yika V itfAiXymv 
riv Otf irpis rov Ssff'irmjy flirfflvy trr/ eroi f iXov in^av ijfiAv ti 
tat}fMtarov iromg, o$ y^mv [Ji^iv Tetig rhcva /x^Aa <roi Trspi^o'fuff'er vkhv 
xtti ip%i 0-01 xflt) ifvoi^ xai ru^v 8* ou8fV i^fur iiWet xatl rpof ij y^f 
Tapixovceug ovSiv mMg, o, ri otv tcoL^ra ev j^pc<riy tutaXe^ n ywva 
ftj) Ix r^; y^^ XajSMjXffv* rof St eroi, oifaiei fityrwn^ xa\ ipwrov ys« 
Kw), tf odBev TOioOrtfv 0*01 ftapi- fuadiha' fipfiitg ^ ^ i^fuv tv 
^u, (ikiTo^iBoigf oivep airig f;^ei^ fU(rotg, xuva ravniv rgi^mviwM 
a-ltW roy Kvva oSy aKO^avra travriv mfddL?iil o-ixep. tmvS* cig 
sUnh, y«) ft^ ^m(^ f/oo y^^ ffSjK.i ^x#v0-ffy i^ Kimv, 1^9 roia^ ti fu) 
I xa) ufA^^ aur^^ afiG^^eoy, dan irup^fA^v xoof pAvoig hnktuipi,y^¥^ 
IMfin W Mgmrto¥ xXtirrso'tai^ o6k av toC tffuslg Ir^^trt iptofW 
{ti^Tf u^o X^xflov a'^a^eo^r ^ei leAfv* wiMTpi^ova'a 9 hym varro* 
hyJig yi, tl fti) ey« tpo^Xmttoi- If? x»Xu» tpi}Tf^p«i Xi)<rn)y, Mii 
juii ujxaf^ OtfS* fliy vefuo^ai Suyaia^ff, Xt/xoy &fioxT^^. * 
(^o^oujttfval jxi) a7oXi)(r0t. 

By comparing the language of these two writers, the fabie, 
as spoken by Socrates^ may thus be elicited : 
or j[v rSi ^wrrfirr h k^p&ffw l^x, 
rir* flirf raurfli frpig rJy oSoroXov Olf ng' 

TO yoXa S* eifiLiXyow, cT ri o-doy ^iXiTf , iri|i^fi$* 

4fuoy a rixvat fAfjki trot vepio-a-iuc-Mi, 5 

irXfiy V otfSfy ijftiy ixXo y* ^ *y rpopotij, oi^in} 

2<n)y iy ^pfO'iy tufaX^ y' iyivm^B, 

(ipoTut jSorayt) xo) Sp^o'ou ynfukwiwa* 

^tpfioif 8* ^ i^/xTy hv /uifO'oio'f xuy« rok^nfy, 

rpi(^oof)f, hroiei a-atnh, tMoyei rira." 10 

Ta8^ 60f uT^xovo'* 4 Kueoy, i^rj ravTA' 

oux flfy iroa djttsf^ fo^X^' i^vof woIj^v 

iyd li iravTotiv rpt^ovca, xwXvm 

8pijOTiij« XpoT^y xai Xvxov liooxrv^ptc** 15 

ANNOTATIONES. 
1. tv avigi^iv ipse inserui, memor similis dictionis io Aristoph. 
Vesp. 118^. pM$ x»\ yotk^if fCrgXXci^ Xiynv h ivipa^tv. 
• 2. Vocis o2^Xoy e gl. sunt Sio-ironjv et yofM«« 
- 4. Ex irrl rti f iXoy in^eu erui ii ri a-nv ^iXfig, ini^ng* De voce 
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Cur ego mellitas accepi credula voces ? 

Ah ! nimium credit sttjie^ quod optat, Amor. 
Nunc surdi nteditata vagor propeJitora pontic 

Et posco abreptum^ qnem tenet undai virum. 
Nee fugiunt inieeraiA^ Piioebo fugieute^ dolores ; 

£t piget in viduo ponere membra toro. 
Opprimor^ assuetos nequicqiiam experta laborea ; 

Invitaque cadit peedula lela mami. 
Nee juvat/tit quondam, patiiaa eelebriKsse choreas, 

Serta nee auratia itni^icuiase comie« 
Sed rapior, quocunque furor me pectoris «rget ; 

Nee seopuli tardam, nee facit unda, moram. 
Ipsi etiani miseras Tenti didkere qiiefelas ; 

Has gerit et levibus quselibet «ura souis : 
Has amor ineanus male fida inseribit arena ; 

Invida nam caras eluit ^mda aotas. 
Si vagor in tacito ajrivarum meesta rfceasu^ 

Obvenit hie media not« figure via ; . 
Ssepe per obscuras noctis volitare teiiebras, 

Ludere et in tr^mulis seBpe videtur aquis. 
Si fugio per wxxl, ferunt mifai 8a:(a maritum ; 

Te mihi, te solum, noxque dieaque refers. 
Quumque tuo hasrentem gremio mea aomnia fingunt; 

Suscitor e gelido sola relicta toro. 
Ah ! quoties tiniui, fremeret simul aura procella, 

Indueretque novas saevior unda miitas ! 
Ah ! quoties timui Zepbyrum praesaga susurrum ! 

Quam rabiem ventis addiditipse timor ! 
Profuit heu \ neque forma mihi, neque gra^ linguae. 

Nee mihi conjugium (noanen ina«e) meum ; 
Nil potuit laBsi jurata cupidinis ara ; 

Cogor enim profuguui ilere Medora virum. 
Heu ! melius periisse semel^ qtiam, conjuge rapto, 

Tristia per longos tendere fitja dies ! 
Et nioriar ; quoniam lacrymas aibi mc^rtua poscet, 

Quas nunquam -potuit viva, Medora tuas. 
Attamen amj»^lexus vellem tenuisse supremos, 

Inque tuo moriens prooubuisse aiuu.-*-* 
Ne lapis inciso narret mea fata sepulcro; 

Sed vigeat sacro laetior herba solo : 
Illic et pueris tenerae dent vota puellee ; 

Vota sub auspiciis fida futura loci; 
Et *' Nobis'' dameut, tumuloiitsolennia ponunt 

Dona, ^' fides par sit ! sit joiagie a»quu8 Amor.'' 
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PONS EGERI4S.. 

Aiyoe S* QVK iiro Trayrbs viufp. <topiov(n MiXitrirm, 
*A\X* IJTis KaQapii re koi awpaavTOs ayiptrei 
UliaKos |£ lepffs oXiyrj Xtpas, &Kpov &btTOv, 

Caliim. Hymn. adApollinem, 

Caj^talii latices, et florea culmina Pindi 
Nescio qua praeter solitum dulccdine lentos 
Detttiuere pedes : lymphatam soouiia mentem. 
Quae circumvolitant Miiaarum templa, catenis 
Vinxerimt rosek ;-t^tf)uiie tua linquimus anra, 
Delie^ vocalemque IjraiB soctasque cfaoceas : 
Inclyte Ptuebe vale, Phodbaque valete sorpres. 

Nam Faunos Dryadaaque voeo facilesque Napaeas, 
Numina Bylvarum : traiiquillani ducere vitam 
Quels cordi est, ruiisque leves celebrare triuraphos : 
Dum moUes violas et, qufe nascmilur in umbra 
Muscosos foDtes inter oeoMirulkique latebras, 
lilia, veris opttSy misceni viridantibus berbis. 

Te, licet invitus, dignaffi meliore camcena, 
Pastori Sieulo dileclan, Arethusa, silebe : 
Nee temere oceiiltos narrare lieebit amor^s, 
Quos nnmeris olim saoros fiseere poetse. 

Littus ad Aiusaniura, qua icmperat aura Favoni 
Ardentes radios et fervida tela diei. 
Qua biferis splendent fragrantia sarta rosetitf, 
Deliciae veris, maturaque nunera Florae, 
Ultro Phanlasis rapior surgenttbus alts. 

Vallis Aricina, antiqiiia circumdata sylvis, 
Apparek tibi miranti placidosque recessus, 
£t virides umbras^ i^ue irapcndentia saxa, 
Advena ;«--»fiifidit aquas teaues. de pumice vivo 
Fons sacer, et leni decurrunt lUimina lapsu. 
Quae recreant herbam sitientem aspergine lymphae. 
Scilicet insomni OMilcet fons murmure opacas 
Numinis SBtherii sedes, penetralia liici : 
Undique beta virent, pronus qua defluit amnis 
Arbusta^ humoremque bibunt fruticeta benignum 
Imbris perpetui ; aparsae turn copia guttai 
Floribus insidit, viridique in inargine ripae v 
Late spirat odor, supra volitanlibus auri/s. 
Sed Qunquam, Philoqiela, tui modulamina cantus 
Intima per dumeta sonant, liquidaeque querelas ; 
Concentusque silent aviumi quae murmura fontis. 

VOL- XKV. CV. Jl. NO. XLIX. B 
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^teraumque loci florentit numen adorant^ 
Carminis obliue soliti : frondente renidet 
Ver adeo in syWa, tacitusqile ita ducitar annua. 
O praedulce nemus^ ripuique silentia ralttts^ 
Quae vespertini suspina languida venti 
Hand rumpunt : veneranda loci myaleria gressa 
Sacrilege longe nietuunt violare coloni ; 
Nee quisquam teneros pastor cum matribua agooa 
Palantesque boves in sacra umbracula ducit. 
Quam placidum ridet nitids pellacia lympiua 
Populeos subter ramos !-^argentea Luna 
Sola suo penetratsecretam lumibe sylvam t 
Lampade pallenti noctis tranquilla relucet 
Unda simul, tenuique recumbit leniter alvao. 
Nee, si forte sitim moveat ferventior a^tus. 
Has avis ingenuas rostrum demittit in undas, 
Exiguos quaerens haUstus ; nee lubrica turbant 
Deciduae firondes aut lapsus ab arbore ramus 
Vitra, repeiitinas dudum secura procellas. 

Egeria :est;-^venerare D^m: compesce molestas 
Voces, et pedibus fugd proculcare profiinif *" 
Graminai quas ripas aeterno vere coronant. 
Hicy fama est, olini sero sub vespere quaerens 
Lucorum tenebras vaouique silentia ruris • 
Nympba diu latuit, viridique occulta recessu 
Undantem proprio sacnnrit nomine fontem. 
S«pe dea hue ireniens, tectum pra^entibus berbis. 
Per gelidaa noctes fidum speravit amantem, 
Mortalique dedit coelestem audire loquelam, 
Chara viro conjux non dedignata vocari. 
Quum tu, Nympba, Numat sapientia jura tulisti> 
Tutamen patriae, tremulasub pectore ducens 
Mollia cum gratis animo suspiria verbis, 
Aure sonos avida melUts vocis amator 
Hausit. — ^Amor leges sacras sancirit Amoris. 
O quae lingua potest suaves narrare dearum 
Blanditias f— oculus quis tali testis amori? — 
Non nisi Luna fiiit : tacita quae lampade lustrans, 
Dum peragrat coelum, frondosae tegmina sylvan. 
Luce vaga prodit festivae gaudia noctis. 

Jamne igitur memorem te, pallida Luna, pudicam ? 
Quum placidis cemes oculis vultuque sere^o 
Qualia marrooream faciem coospecta rubore 
Virgineo inficerent ; gelido tameu omnia risu 
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Despicisi et lusus jqcundi conscia fulges^ 
Taeda Voluptatis nocturnal, et lumen Amoris. 
Te puer Endymion, pastor formosus, in arvis 
Aspexit ; faciem quando mirata venustam 
Celsa reliquUti fulgentis limina coeli, 
Arboreis LaUni conteuta jacere sub umbris. 

At vosy Egeriaf lucigelidaeque cavernae^ 
Somnia dedecorent nunquam faliacia Musa** 
Languet adhuc^ sensim liquidas diffusa per auras^ 
Grata quies; castusque locorum spiritua erirat 
Circum aras virides templa et deserta Diante. 
Quin et in Hippolyti tumulum juvenescit odorei 
Perpetuos Zepbyro spargena hyacintbus ; et omat 
Sera comans narcissus iuani flore sepulcrum, 
Dum perity invietusque viget ;-— tamen ossa quiescunt 
Discerpti juvenisi nuilo temerata tumuitu: 
Quippe manent vel adbuc sacrati numine saltus, 
Elysiumquenemus^ viva et spelunca Deorum. 

Felicem £gerianii !•— sola secretus in umbra 
Sperabit vates facilem producere vitam ; 
Suavia qua tandem curas atrosque dolores 
Gaudia decipient, incertaque murmura luctua 
Deliciis somni brevibus pacata silebunt : 
Scilicet alliciunt nota dulcedine meatem 
Alta quies rurisy spes et Isetabilis oti ; 
Ilium etiam, liquido fonti Musaeque vacantem, 
In tenero sensus tranquilli gramine ripas 
Projectum retinent : undarum lubrica muket' 
Planities animum, et Uandis affectibus implet. 

O fortunatum 1 tibi sit sinceca voluptaa 
Hoc procul a c<Etu, misera procul urb^, remoto 
Hospitia umbrarum purasque requirere lymphas : 
Neuipe adeo iongos paulatim Nestoris annos 
Felix perficies ; et non inamabiiis hospes 
Propter aquas tremula Phoebes sub luce latebis 
Oblitus vivorum^ obliviscendus et illis^ . 
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FABLES OP iESOP AND BABRIAS. 



No. I. 

Among the works written for the instruction and amuse- 
ment of mankind^ the febles of JEsop hold no mean a place. 
In every comer of the old world, where the knowledge of letters 
has marked the>f]rst dawn of civilisation, there have not been 
wanting men to impart, and children to receive, with equal de- 
light, the story and the moral of the fascinating fabulist. 
, Of Dhe facslory of the writer^ whose name is associated with 
all that is pleasiag in the yeiurs of infiancy, and the lie&uty of 
whose style will then only be despised, when tlie Qiuid has lost 
the relish for aiaiplicaty, little is known; and even that lil^e is so 
confused by treacherous tmditioD, 4hat some have doubted even 
the existence of the author; who, though a slave, as reported by 
Herodotus, has gained tiie <:rown of never-dying fame, 
I'o whicli tjae regal bauble, that men <;ourt. 
Is but a splendid toy, or cap of foUy. 

Such, however, was the moral value set upon the fables of 
iEsop, and such their intalkctaal power, . 

To shed, around the prison's gloom, a ray 
Golden as sun-set, and than morn more: gay, 
that the best of men and wise&t of Oreciwi sages found ample 
amusement, between his condemnaftion and death, in turning into 
verse such fables as he chanced to recollect. 

Of Socrates', power of versificatioa sooie idea may be formed, 
when we are told that he was thought vto have assisted Euripides 
in the composition of his tragedies. The remnants, however, of 
his muse are said to be preserved by Laerlius in a solitary dis- 
tich, not remarkable for any great excellence, in Hexameter 
and Pentameter. With tJus £act in view, some may be 
tempted to attribute to Socrates the fragments of ^sop's 
fables in Heroic measure preserved by Suidas, and hitherto un- 
assigned to any author. Amongst the fables, however, first 
published by De-Furia from a MS. in the Vatican, there exists 
one, so completely the counterpart of that which is given by 
Xenophon in his Memorabilia, ii. 7. 15., that it seems impossi- 
ble to believe the measure adopted by Socrates could have been 
other than the Choliambic. 
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The words of Xenophon And these the words of the 

are these : , Vatican MS. Fab. 306. p. 149. 

• > 01$ xai K6oo¥. 

Ke(i 6 SmKfoTf^ f^i}^ £lr« ou 01$ rig fflvf Tpi$ vo^ioi roioSt. 

Xtyti^ rw Tou xw^ X^oy ; 4>ua\ xslpug f&sv ^f^o^S, xo) vdxovs 

riv 07y Tpo^ rov Ss^'irmjy fiirslv^ hrrl a-oi fikov frrj^oii* ij/xeov St 
(«et;f*«eaT$y Troifig, og tjfMV ftsv r«ei; rlxva /x^Aa <roi Trspiererfuo'ei' vXfoy 
x«) Ipia 0*01 xeii agvag xeu rti^v 8* ov^iv ^ftlv* aXX« xal rpof ij yij; 
70ep8p^ou(r«ei; ouSffV ^oo^, o^ ri ay Ta<ra ey opccriy tutaXig ri y«yyal 
ftj) Ix Trig yrig XajSMjxev' rof Se <r9i, edpalflt jSortflofi^ xa) Spoirov yi* 
xtm)^ t( od$ey roioOrtfy o-oi Trapl- fuo'Sflo'a* fipfisig 8* ay i||uJy tv 
;^ffi, f&rra^tSe*;, oikfp auro^ fp^ei^ (MO-ctg, xuva rain/if rfi^mviwM 
(rtrov roy Kuva ow axo^avra a-uvriv tdddL?iil crir^. rmif cig 
iUnh, yw) [lei Ala, ff/oo yap fflfti v^xw^w ii Kwov, e^9 roia^ §1 fu) 
I xa) ufia; aureig v&fyov^ Aim itupiifL^v xov ftifrotg hnXtuifM^Vf 
fjjj^i ()t* kiAqiwoBDf xXffrrfo-tai^ o^x ay ttoC 6/xf»; t^X^* eKftofoy 
jt^f u*i Xt;x»y a'pira?fa-dar l^ei w^ify ireprpixpwra ^ iyoo vayro- 
vfuT; ye^ el jxi) lv« Trpo^t/Xarroi- Ity k»Xyco $pi}Tri}pa Xijcrrl^y, Mii 
fti ujxaf^ oSS* fliy yejxffordai Suyaia^e, Xuxoy Sicoxr^pa. - 
(^o^oujttevai jxi) a7roXi)(rtff. 

By comparing the language of these two writers, ihe fabie, 
as spoken by Socrates, may Uius be elicited : 
or ^v tSl fotm^ivT h U^p&xrw tfioL^ 
T^T* el^re raura irpjj rJy oS^oXoy Olg ng* 
** Ktlqug jubey 4f^a;, xa) %6xwg ^c<^ xi^ag* 
tJ yoXa 8* kff^iXyQav^ il ti a-«y ^i Xi7f , iriji^fir 
^fuoiy K Tfxya jit^Xa frok Treptca-iCcsig 5 

irXeiy f o{t^h ^fuv jfxXo y* ^ 'y rpofoug, •To'iri} 
2<n)y ly ^pfO'iy tuf aX^ y* iyivm^B, 
(iootlet jSorayt) xo) ipiv'oo yifAirtfura* 
f ipjSoi; 8* ^ i^ftTy ly |ukM'oi0'i xvva ro/An^Vy 

riX ig un^xowo-* ^ Kueoy, ?$i) raura* 
^* £1 ft^ irapilrpf xav i^icotg TroXsuo/ftijy, 
oux flfy Tofl* 6fuelg ?«V8r* af^Jayoy irofify* 
iyoo li Travroiey rptp^otKra, xwXum 
8pijoT^ja X}}OT^y xa) Xuxoy Sieoxr^pa*" 15 

ANNOTATIONES. 

1. tv avigi^iv ipse inserui, memor similis dictiopis i|i Aristoph. 
Vesp. 11 si. fMg xsA yoiXtpf fCrlxXci^ Xiysiv h aySpa^iy. 
* 2. Vocis ol^Xoy e gl. sunt 8ff«riron}y et vofcia. 
- 4, Ex Irr/ rti f /Xty v^oi erui iT ri ray ^iXii;, ini(ngs De voce 
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ca^ salvum vid. Philemon. Lex. v. Smog, et Eustath. IX, N. p. 
940. . 

6. irXilv est Attice pro vKeov. vid.Brunck. in Aristoph. Indice. 

Ibid. Ex aXXA xa) Tpo^tj yris fruo'a hv Spafrii MviaXi^ ri yewa 0*01, 
erui uKXo y \ *y rpo^ai; oTcnnj otnjv hv opeo'iv «uJa\^ y hyifr/fl'^. 
Vox inter rariores 010^ Amati oculos fetellit^ indistincte scripta. 
Hesych. Ol<nrM irgo^arov xmrgosl ubi Alberti vult irpo^reav 
xofF^os: partim bene; respicitur enim ad Herodot. iv, 187« 
o7(nr|j vgo^iroov. Hie junge oa-riv cum jSoravi] in versu proximo. 

V. 10.. Vulgo BvtaXii. At canis cibo non herba vescitur. 

In the preceding fable, the Choliambic measure was first de- 
tected by Coray; whose edition if I had seen at an earlier period^ 
1 should have avoided an error into which I fell in the CI. Jl. 
No. XLIII. p. 216.9 in accusing Dr. Blomfield of being a 
plagiarist on Schneider; nor would Dr. B. have been much 
benefited by the error in the indictment^ which assigned the 
ownership of the metrical restitutions to the wrong proprietor. 

In twelve other fables of the Vatican MS., the same Cho- 
liambic metre has been detected by Coray ; the whole merit of 
whose discovery Dr. B. took to himself; but beyond which, if he 
could have gone, when deserted by his guide, he might have 
still found vestiges of the same Babrian measure in ten other 
fables of the same MS. 

There remain^ then, in the whole of the Vatican collection 
only ten fables not reduced at present, nor to be reduced 
hereafter, to a metrical form ; unless a MS. shall be discovered 
containing similar fables, but in a dissimilar language, and one 
nearer allied to Choliambics. That such an event is within the 
range of probability, is proved by a similar event in the case of 
the Bodleian MS. No. S906, in which Tyrwhittnot only disco- 
vered fables till then. unknown, though since found in the Flo- 
rentine MS., but also new readings little removed from a me- 
trical form, no vestiges, of which were to be seen in similar 
fables previously published. 

In the present and following Number will be given all the 
fables, in which Babrian Choliambics have been discovered by 
Tyrwhitt, Coray, and myself, in the Bodleian and Vatican MSS. ; 
and in the subsequent Numbers will be given those which I have 
elicited from the Florentine and Augsburgh MSS., together 
with those, which exist in Hudson's edition, from whatever 
source they may be derived. 

In thus composing the disjecta membra poeta, I think it ne- 
cessary to premise that, where the same fable is found in diffe- 
rent collections, I have selected firom each the phrases most pro- 
per for my purpose. 
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A similar attempt has been partially made by Berger in his 
'' Babrii Fabul. Choliambic." printed at '' Monachi, 1816." 
but with little or no success ; as, according to Berger's notions, 
the law of versification in Choliambics admits a tribrach^ una- 
paest, and dactyl, in any but the 5th and 6tb places, and hiatus 
m abundance. Whereas, in fact, the anapaest is not found except 
in the first, nor dactyl beyond the third, foot, and the hiatus no 
where. 



iESOPl Fabulae, quas Babrias, nescio quis, in Choliambos 
olim composuisse perhibetur, nunc demiim metris suis restitutae 
sunt. 

FabuIaB excerptae e Codice Bodleiano. 

BodL5. Tyrwh. p. d=:l62. ed. De-Fur. et MS. Paris, teste 
Rochefortio, in Notice des MSS. de la Bibliothique du Roi, T» 
If. p. 701. 

ro¥ Zriv fTi|Ti60|Xf yai Xiyow al Jp&f, 
'* Tl xowTOftfO-A'; ov ^siuXei iivSpioov i^fji.iv.*' 
"Ear', fj y %$, otwroti y* alrioi xoir^j vfji^ilg' 
tl jx^ yAp wftfij tA oTfX/Si' hytwdrt, 
oix av ynnpyig icikixm ouiufmg clx«v* 

2. Cf. Callimacheum 'Eyd Ss wavrm ^uXov ievSpiaiv f<|x/. 

3. 1) 8" S; est Platonis ad mbrem. Mox auroL) airm vfiels cpn- 
ferri possunt cum Homerico OB. A. 92, 3. 

4. 5. Distichon in Suid. V. I'rfiXfio; latitans emit Tyrwh. 
Ibi legitur ffnXeA wivra rlxfijiTt. Verum fi /xig cum subjunctivo 
jungi nequeunt; neque intelligi potest ^royra. Optime Bodl. 
ri ^TtXliM iytwSTt. 

5. Suid. h SojxoK. Id minime intelligo. 

Bodl. 21. Tyrwh. p. 6=l63. Vid. ad Vatican. 350. 

Bodl. 47. ^ Vid. ad Vatican. 376. 

Bodl. 74. Tyrwh. p. 8=164. Vid. ad Vatican. 356. 
Bodl. 85. Tyrwh. p. 13=167. 

Auwus Kvirh ti wiXgfM^ ^v iror' [efovofSoj'] 
A <rpa/s ixArfuouv xa) htiXov tU fCJifgoLs, 
XiSypni ^* ^^ fotXayyaSt Scfrtp aviptonor 

Kueov* og ii$ r^f ^/xjSoX^ f|x«XXij<rev 5 

o2 V dv AvKOi [rt^ Kwl yf ] SfV SinprfiAouy. 
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6 V elirev, " "icTt, hi tw4^ yt ytip Uyjso' 

ujxwv ro yevo^ cy ff(m, yt>lu, X^oa itivratv 

vo>Jmv rpOTW¥ 1crr\ odS* Itrov to iricy ftu%ei. 1 

aXX* 01 figy 4pvit fJiiXuvt^, ol Si r0^^co$gi|* 

aXXoi $e iruppoi, Ha) hapysfiot onjvi)* 

Tco; $* ^y huvalf/ajv fwv xvv&v itrvf/^ivwv 

e\g TTo'Xgftoy oLp^fiVy vav 8* ijxoioy aup^ouvrcoy;" 

1. Ipse inserui ^(tttov^o;. De locutione TPoKsfiog atriFovtoi vid. 
Schaefer. ad Dionys. de Compos, p. 38. et Lobeck. ad Ajac. 801 . 
Cf. et iEsop. Fdb. 242. ao-^oySoy eTp^oy \Lk'/i[y, 

2, 3. Tyrwh. citai Suid. ^prjTpa. 

7. Cf. Soph. Aj. 50. STna-^^BV x^^P^ h'^wtrav ^ovov, Athen. 
p. 433. F. ?(r;^ff»y — X^'pa- 

12. Suid. Ji&^fjLoi, qiietn chat Tyrwh., exhibet mpoi Bf i^av- 
(ot: at Bodl. ol.$e mjppol. Dedi eUXoi St ^n/ppoi. 

Bodl. 93. Tyrwh. p. 14=168. In Florent. est Fab. 121. 

Mvg agovpuiog xu) Mv$ 6 ev olxco. '' 

^iXlav iiiVTO jUri}$ Su , 6 fHv apoupalosf 
d oixoviro;, oxTT 6;^iy pioy xotyoy* 
o3to$ 8s xXi9$si^ ir^orrof ifxlf Sei^ry^o'cpv 
e«» rijy apovgalov y\ Irwg aTcaviohvTog* 
Tpwyclov ? ^qi^ag^ friret r iviir iv /SeoXoi;, 5 

" Mvpi^i^xog/ elvt, '* ^pj /3/py rotXouvwpow 
efjLoi 8g 70 AX' A^* itrriy ayaff* ^AfiaXdeiag 
oTxoi TO xiqug^ mg irpis <rt y, w)(pfUiffV slyai* 
ftrr' Ijxou S* ay 2X$p^^ eo*; ieXfi;^ ao'coTSt^ei^.'' 
irtliTus $* Cf oixoy ftuy air^y' apoupaioy. . 10 

tlei^e 8* ou Td^ O'V aXevpu, xoii pl^aSf 
o3 8* oo-^gicoy ^y (Tw^o^ ^ ^/to; trvxSnfy 
(TTaftyoi Tc jxeXiTOf, aigaxol t§ foivixony 
o3to^ Ss T6p^lci$: xal cfoip^ aMy I^^Xou, 
Tup^ijy $* ^trrou iroXX' ifj,if/^t6'' 6 Se ru^oy 15 

[2'ixtXtxoy] ^yflty* ex xamo'xlov (rvptov, 
oi, $iat;^ui6i^ yup ^y, Ifj^eW* uTrap^aaioiif 
^yoi^e 8* oixeu^ ri^v i^ov rif ^ulfvYig' 
oi ^ i$ fTTsvuv rgaoyXi^v {hruair^hyitroiv, 
xa\ TOtI XTugrou ti Sc/Xaioi fo$if^iemg, 20 

^pi^oy ou, cmvovfuvol y' (nr* oXA^Xwy 
fiixpov S* mo^p^coy^ fV fcrcuSey exxu^'^; 
^ftuffiy cftsXXey lo^aSo; Kaiueipalag, 
j^Xd* ffr^o$ au Ti(* ol SI vaXty fxpuvroyTo* 
6 Sc jUru;, aSetvyo; coy, raS* sTtt^ apovpaiog' 25 
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4. Bodl. nr) Tij^ apovpa^ Iri aviov(rrig, Reposui Itt} t^v apou- 
paiou (scil. oix/av) Irou^ iiFoiviova-rig : etenim annr tempus fuit post 
luessem. 

6. Hunc versum emit Tyrwh. 

8. Redde cos TtpSi (ri y\ in comparison with thee. 

12, 13. Tjrrwh. citat Said. Soopixov;. 

14, \5» Fl. 'avrh ivKoyu C^^pa xaV rigv iamov Xflere/xe/A^ero 
Tux^v. Nihil simile Bodf. exhibet. 

16. Siculum caseuni commeniorat Aristoph. 

17. Fl. fiovXofuivcov $6 airap^oL^m hriUfv. 

18. Fl. ijvot^EV evivs civSpc&JFog rtg r^v iipuv. 

19* Fl* ^ofiriiivTig ii ol b/Xaioi tov xrwrou iia-eTtrfif^'av. 

22, 23. Tyrwh. citat Suid. Kai^iptiet et mox in 27, 28. 
Kpifj^vov, 

Totam fabulam I^tine reddidit Horatius Sermon, it. 6. 

Bodl. 45. Tyrwh. p. 17=170.: p. 55=197.: p. 69=202. 
ex Harleiano MS. 3521. 

Zivg h vlt:p ret X^^^^ xaxi rf avKk^ag, 

6 S* axpar^s Avigwwog, elSivai cvtwaiv 

t( nir if ev oi^<f, x«i ri twfJLO, Kiv^t'ag 

hi^K* anrfXlffiy Xf ^^^ ''^^ ^^ oTxou;, 5 

xaxa Tf frerMeu rjfS*^ intiirf t' aS ^tuyfiv*" 

ft^vi] 8* lfuiVi9*]Bkjr\g, ijv xorffAij^e 

rrfty ri mftft* rotyap '£^^i^ av6^mnoig 

kyoAw, &x(o'fMtr' eyytfotp^imi Ssio'fiy. 

1. £x Hetiodo patet in illo dolto inesae tam mala qaambona 
consenrata. Dedi igitur %otxi rt hie vice mvrie et in v. 6. 
vice x^x0*. 

6. Vulgo TiJ; Sf yrig iveo. At tautologa sonant irtrMai et icms 
ffvyciv. 

10. Inepte legitur otya6»¥ exaarov. 

Bodl. 50. Tyrwh. p. 18=170. 

Oew¥ yajMi. 

ifivr^s' ir«^iiy S' "Afvi^ h iayjkrta xX4f<!p' 
"Tfipiv l\ KariXAfi'' V (^* 4r«fn9<r'' mi 

T^y waxoXot/Jfl xavTax*! jSaJifot/trp, 
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4* Hunc versum modo non omnem emit Tyrwb. 
Bodl. 56. Tyrwh. p. 18=171. 

Tov^ hnrov fS vco^ JitririTvis expiht^ev, 
riais 6 iroXifJi^v xaigog riv, ^cov 0*^* ae) 
(Tuvffpyov Iv rois Ifr^aroig ye xiySvvou. 

^Kcii ^opTOVf /SageT; 6 "imrog innvpyti otxypco i/i^vw 5 

Top Sscr^oTp S* 6^, Z'u /UrffTa ye rcov ^re^doy 10 

6g^'* ei; ovov /Urf fter69ro/i}(raf av$* T^nrou* 
xa) 9roo^ 9raXiv 8%f tv 10 ovot; (IXii^ /x' Tttov ; 

4f 5. Distichon metricuih eruere nequeo. 

to, 12. Hoc distichon eruit Tyrwh. 

Bodl. 76. Tyrwh. p. 20=171. 

Aiwv SiXtto^oXo^. 

Ai(ov ri; ejSflecrfXeuey ouy) lu/xeoSi]^ 

ouS* oS/xo; oXXfl^ ff§oi<^$f axnreg ivipoowog, 

6 $ff avvatpolirag vivrot tvipF ijwoyei 

Souvai Sfxaf rf xai Xo/leiv ^po^ aXX^Xonf, 

Xtfxoy TTpofiarlepf irotpSaXio'xov itiyaypep, 5 

kXoL^m Se rtypiVf xet) xivag Kotym^ 6 irraSf 
" Oux ijo%^fwjv/' ^<r^, ** ^l^igotv pJ i8f IV Tflwnjy, 

fv » ^(f/3ov T(f y* iiriiveg fiia ^up." 
ly 2| 4. Hoc tristicbon modo non ^ruit Tyrwb. 
8. Cf. Alcaei Fragm. 49* eXa^o) Se fipopi^ §v or^fco-o-i f ufi. 
Bodl. 94. Tyrwh. p. 20=172. Vid. ad Vatican. 36$. 
Bodl. 97. Tyrwh. p. 20=172. Vid. ad Vatican^ 364. 
Bodl. 104. Tyrwb. p. 21 = 172. Vid. ad Vatican. 365. 

Hactenus de fabulis, quas e Codice Bodleiano primus evul- 
gavit Tyrwhittus, ipse vero primus in Choliambos disposui; 
restat ut alias quoque describam, quae, diu licet evulgatse sint, 
in Codice tamen Bodleiano metricam sibi formam modo non 
omnem induunt, uti primus Tyrwhittus sensit. 
Bodl. Fab. 1 . Hudson. Fab. 1 38. Tyrwh. p. 22.= 173. 
Tip vcuXl fi^a xXoovri Fpavg toX ^ircfXti* 
E\ ft^ (neom^crstg, (ri rep Avxep pl^, 
I Aiixog, woiqwf ydtp m;^e, ri^ rpo^v ^ijrwy, 
roS* fxXuf* ri}y Ffmn V oio/mvo; atXiiAffUfiy, 
ixotgriff^i, fJi^XP^^ nnrlpo; wuvwr 
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9raAiv V iveXiovV ^ ovvotKOg iip&tet, 
USa^ ouSsv apag eSS* avijXtfe^ eo^ asi ; 
6 8' elirff, iJco; oSx; ijy ytj^ouyii vtrrewrag. 

5. Blomfieldiis hunc versum diu post Tyrwhittum eruit e 
Fab. 1. quam e MS. Parisiensi edidit Rocbefort. in Notice 
des MSS. de la Bibliothique du Roi, T. ii, p. 687- 

Bodl. 46. Tyrwb. p. 22=173. Hudson. 140. 
*HfJi^lovos irpe^ev ex fomnig vaxwislirar 
(TxipTaaaa 8' fXtyey, '* "Jwiroj hrri yuoi f^^p* 
ffyo) yiiq oLxtry^i f i/x} xav ipSfMp xqtliTirtavJ* 

Svov ya§ eiftv^ 7rarpo$ ova-' ayffjxy^o'ti]. 

1, 2, 5. Hos tres versus eruit Tyrwb. 

Bodl. 58. T)rrwb. p. 23=174. Hudson 188. ubi ciutur 
^pfathonii Fab. 31. necnon Liban. Fab. 3. et Tzetz. Chiliad. 
VIII. 205. 

Sr aiiip* jjy im^vol^i vSivi xijpuyfiM, 
** rh Zriva jxsXXeiy fiouriXa o^ioig (rr^cTfiy, 

ooTi; VOT il$ TO xaXXo; av ^uvji xpshawv'** 

TravTH 8* l^ofreoy r^^ipeiv A' 6p/2[oyro; 

f xxA)}(r/ay rs xvglav rexvov McdcL$ 5 

§14 Trjf Stvy filpxaS*] hrKnmiYiMvoi Xi/xyijy* 

xareXafxjSayoy Ss ^racray, Tva r^ /uiey fotvXei 

wrif uicifiotKoy, ru 8* etxt xoX* i^e^a^pvvar 

oXX' ouSey evgrpm; KoXoio^ el;^', uio; 

yepo)y xopwrf^' mepA V, Sir' k^mirr &kKw¥, 10 

o-uyf0ipM raurai xo0-/bboy &s riv* olxem, 

ram y€ %p^/uue xoixiXfiure^oy iroXXcp' 

oS S* tlkriwroif e/xftaT* tarpafiii vavroaVf 

;^co Zf u^ ri xoAXo; t lo-iSwy idafifi^diip 

Mtfxoy xuxyou xa) o'fjxyoy ocrou futXXoy. . 15 

irp}y S* auToy flxfiy, '^ fiaiThXi' opvioh^ or^yai 

ISofff irXffToTfle riy KoXoioy dpcCiw,** 

i^ jn\au0, *Ai^cda rig, etirw ^Ajy^iy, 

xo^f^fT* ixo^ao'aca rci wrig* olxsla, 

xo} Ta(}ro •/ aXXeov 6pvioav woiricavroof, 20 

yv/ui«of 6 KoXoiof cSy yeX^ Sieyyooo^. 
Ita fere banc fabulam ipse olim metris restitutam eihibui in 
CL J I. No. X LI II. p. 217. Hodie vero placet subjungere an- 
Dotationea tunc temporis prsetermissas. 

1. Bodl. *^/jpi; — voujh irfTfiyoi; ix^ptt^w, 

2. Tzetz. riy J/a fuAApyra irouTy j^yfoif^ ^7iXia. 
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d. Bodl. il Tig vfMov Kpiirrunt bIs xakXos fayjj. 

4. Aphthon. Trivrtg oi ogvn^ i^olrwv, 'EpfMv r^v xvplav hpll^orrog. 
Ipse addidi i)/tffpay ; cf. Eurip. Orest. 48 el 1053. et Herodot. 
Ti. 129. Tzetzes quoque ruAipav — vgoei%tiv. 

5. In Hudson, legitur TpoSM-jx/av — haiw. Dedi iKkkyialav. 
Vid. Suid. *EK,xkt^loL xupU, 

6. Bodl. iiFiovfiff/f/^iv(oy Sf Trarraiy ipvicov tl; t^v rrig Sruyog x^- 
vf^v. Herodotus vi. 74. conimemorat to Sruyii uioip in Arcadia. 
Inserui igitur *Apxi9» 

7. Aphthon. AZ/uiya^ H KaTiXifif^oivov tol piv fwJKet roo¥ wrtpm 
ofirofiiXXorrti, ra H »pilrra> ^oii!Sp6yovT8$. 

9. Aphthon. xoXoii; ii oviiv iiirpmi l^^*^* 

10. Bodl. KoXoios ^lis xopwmii yipcov. JSIox Aphlhon. a r»¥ 
akXmv i^ivnm, raxhet oixfiov (rt;vff$)}Xf xoa-fjJv, 

12. iaibBn, ^YHJ^aTTOixtXaorsgovylyviTM. Collato igitur Alexid. 
apud Athen. p. i07. C. hrolrjci r uM ^roixiXeors^oy rew, hie re- 
posui Tsuo : unde emenda et Bodl, Travrwy dpyioov ri rrregoi vpog kav- 
thy agpiAiraiitvog iiXvitv arrori xgtl(r<raiv, legendo xa) ram* Fuit reidg 
avis woixlkfj : cf. Philostrat.p. 856. trrixrog wg rams. Max Liban. 
pAxpiviiov rang iSixu, De XP^F^ ^^ ^^'^ ^^ ^^^* V'alck. ad Phcen. 
206. 

13. Liban. xa) w$ JjXiv Itf) t^v xpiciv, hnioTpi^i ^if raov Ipyim 
tA SpLpMTa. 

14. Bodl. 6 Ztb( ii TO xaXAo; tapi.fivitel§. Liban. iaf/^fios Si hi- 
fioKKM xoi avr(f rw Sixaarn. 

15. Liban. eSori dvip^pei (ih aurm xtii i XioxSrarog xuxvo^ — 
xaTBVi^pififiro ti xeii arrou CBpLvinfig, 

18. Bod), fl pi^ij XtXlioov *Airjvaia tovtov ijXsy^e to irrepiv attrou 
exwa^aa-a. At Tzetz. Ka) el [i^ FkaifS yvmpltrava impiv r% raw 
olxslanf — iifeiXno: et sic Tbeophjiact Simocat. Epist. igXty^e 
r^v ap^gflav ^ FXav^ — tJ yeip olxelov hnyfowa 9rrf^y^ dg lOiov 

20. Bodl. TO uM ie xo} rwv Xoi^roov ipviooy 7toiyi<r&ifnov, heyvi- 
cd^ xoAoio^ eSv. 

21. Liban. eyu/xvouTO ro3 xoXoiod ri eUog xa) iyiXaro. Sic 

2uoque Horatius moveet eomicula rhumfurtivis nuiata cohri" 
m. Aphthon. 6 AoXoio; yvu.v6g. 
Bodl. 80. Hudson 139. Tynivh. p. 24=174. totam fabulam 
restituit. 

yluxo( xa) *Aov%i6g, 
Avxog Ttapf eg rpiyp^iv, eviev exxi^foig 
'Apveiog avrov tXeye iroXXa fiXaa-^ripuog' 
xaxeivo; el^f, rig vtayivag %gleO¥, 
'* a\nog 6 tovo; fu XoiSopci* o-u \l^ xauf(jSs*^ 
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BodL 151. 7>rwh. p. 25±:17S. "^Aonrnf xa} ilig&c^^. Vid. 
fA Florent. IS* 

Bodi. 135. Tyrwh. p. £3=175. flor. 114. Auguat. I6l. 
Hudson £40. 

to f*fAi fegovor* ^»^x9sy e]$ ieAv cixov$ 

(ivprw xotTtfifriir Zwg ii icpwrfoqa rt gf M^ 

ut/otyiS', 0, Ti lioir6 vtv, yip»s Sodvar 

^ y BiTf, '* 8oj jUrOi xevTp', Tv', cl nj Mpont^ 5 

ri xijgoVXaffTov loyov lyylfTBC ipm 

ax0oy S* Spuos ffifloxev* ^Tire yd^p Se&riiir 

xaJ tJ MeXlinn^ ^W^¥, " raOf, Xr* jjrfi9-m$, ' 10 

yiyTjCtrat <ro! "/• aXX*, ?ro» TiVfli tf*/t?Mj * 

t3 |x/Xi TiOtfUvra, »Xij(r/ov yi wv Xp»T|)» 

TO xivrpov kxfiaXel av, x^H'^ '^^^ V^X^"* 
1, 9. Hos duo versus modo ikwi eruit Tyrwb. 
S. Fl. vjo<r^opu servavit: alii Hgep. 

1£. Vice wfo<rxpoyo>jj dedi vav xp^^V^' verbum entxP^^^ ^ 
XS^^^9 f^tem alicnjus tango. 



THE ARITHMETIC OF THE HOLY 

SCRIPTURES. 



A.T a period^ when the distribution of the Sacred Volume 10 
oneaRMnpledy and the pubbc attention is so generally directed 
towards it, it is naftural that every departmeDt of knowledge 
which the Scripture coaununicates should become the subjeiit 
d investigation. The Bible is often calkd the plainest book^ 
jet it is certainly the most learned; and even apart from its in- 
comparably moral and religious sentiments, it has treasures and 
beauties in literature of the very highest order. Its literary and 
scientific character remains yet to be appreciated, as its match- 
less worth undoubtedly demands. 

The subject of KbKcal Arithmetic, it is conceived, has by n^ 
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•means had its due share of consideration ; and as the yerj cImi- 
racter of Divine Revelation is frequently involved in it, its elii* 
•cidation must be regarded as of some importance. . Several years 
ago, there were two valuable extracts from Hewlett's Bible, on 
JUebrew NumeraU, inserted in the Clas, Jour, (see Vols. IV. p. 
401— 40i». and VI. p. 186— 190.); but I have looked in vain 
for the discussion of this subject in any of the subsequent 
numbers of that periodical. It is my happiness to possess 
the Journal from its commencement (in 1810) to the present 
^Ume: — a work which I consider as an invaluable treasury of 
pfailok^ical and biblical criticism :-<-and the communication I 
now venture to nlake, is in the hope of seeing some of the pi^es 
of its future numbers emiched with the disquisitions of ita able 
contributors, on a topi<i of no trifling consequence. The resdit 
lof my own attention to the subject I respectfully submit 
justing that it will be received with candor, as its insertion is 
requested for the purpose of eliciting radier than of imparting 
information. 

The science or art of Enumeration embraces the notice of 
numbers, measures, weights, and money; and must now be cooh 
sidered as found in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. But prior to any suggestions on these particulars, a few 
observations must be ofiered, and therefore the present article 
will close with a mere introduction of the subject. 

It is probable, that mankind subsisted for a considerable time 
before they cultivated this science in any material degree, or prac- 
tised the art of computation on a regular and systematic scale; 
but to a certain extent it must have been nearly coeval with 
the existence of human society. The Mosaic history marks 
the enumeration of time from the commencement of the world; 
nor could the succession of day and night be observed, without 
suggesting the idea of calculation. The records of the Antedi- 
luvian age, though presenting a mere fragment of history^ furnish 
many intimations of the progress of Arithmetic : the ark of 
Noah was evidently constructed on mathematical principles. 

But however early might be its origin, its progress must have 
depended on the advancement of commerce, because arithmieti- 
cat calculations becommg then more necessary, the art would 
receive a greater 'degree of attention. Hence, Arithmetic is 
supposed to have been of Phoenician or Hebrew invention: and 
according to Josephus, the Egyptians first received the knowledge 
of it from Abraham : — njy apidfuirixijv auroi; xopi^erai, xai ra wtpt 
ao-TpovojUriav vapahleoci' wpo yap m^s Afipofurj xa^uviot^ fi; Atytnt* 
Tov, 01 Aiyvmoi ei^ov a|tMc0a7$* ex XaXJ^Kiov yajtrauru «Tef oiTi|<rffy us 
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Aiyvmov, otw mii>Jkv xeu «»; rou| EXX'tjfMsi lib. cap^ 8.; cit^ in 
Gkile's Court of Oent. II. pp. 10, 11. — Fi^m Asia, it is said to 
have passed into Egypt; from Egypt, arithmetic was transmitted 
to the Greeks ; thence, with its improvements, it proceeded to 
the Romans^ and from them it has been dispersed over the mo- 
dem nations of the world. 

Tlie first employment of figures is usoally attributed to the 
Arabians ; but the Arabian writers acknowledge that they otig^ 
Daily derived their notation from the Indians. To the Moham^ 
medan conquerors or Moors of Spain, Europe stands indebted 
for the knowledge of the decimal scale. In India, however, 
and not in Arabia, the digits, erroneously called the Arabic 
digits, were invented. (See Mill's Hist, of Muimm. p. d91* 
2iid Ed.) The Jews were immediately indebted to the Ara- 
biaas for their figures; and these, together with their vowel poisCa 
and other additions to their language, they are supposed tp have 
received about the 10th century. It is worthy of remark, diat 
the first of their grammarians was Rabbi Judas, JTn, an Ara- 
bian, who lived at this period, and who is often noticed by Aben 
Esra and D. Kimchi as the U y \\Jf \Ui I ttfMl.—Buxtorf. Rabb. 
BiU. p. 384. 

The introduction of figures into the Hebrew Scriptures is 
ascribed to Rabbi Mordecai Nathan, a celebrated Jewish teacher 
in the 15th century; and the divisions to which he applied them, 
coiistitnte the present verses of the Old Testament, in imitation 
of bis improvement (for Nathan merely improved the plan of 
H. de S. Caro, of the 13th century, by substituting for the alpha- 
betical letters smaller divisions, and distinguishing them by nu- 
merical figures), Robert Stephens introduced the verses and 
figures into the New Testament, in the year 1551. 

As to the character or import of these figures ; whether they 
are merely arbitrary signs, or whether they are parts of letters or 
words, or any significant and expressive marks^ it is perhaps 
impossible to decide. Some ingenious attempts have lately been 
made (Suppl. of Encyc. Brit.) to prove, that they are the result 
of different combinations of simple strokes. But, say other 
Oriental writers, it appears that the original numerals of the 
Hindfts (of which the Arabic or Indian digits are only an abridg- 
ment) may be considered as primitive words ; evidently letters, 
and not the combination of simple strokes. Wilkins^s Sanscrit 
Gram. p. 521 . — The interesting results of extended acquaintance 
with the treasures of the East will most probably furnish addi- 
tional information on this and every other particular of general 
literature. % 
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A Jewisbnnethod of computation deservei notice, though Mt 
immedkitely connected with the Holj Scriptures, They fre- 
quently omit the numeral letter for tbousandy for the sake of 

brevity; and this mode of computing they call pE)/^ that is, 
TVDp 20*19/ according to the smaller reckoning. They compute 
their time from the Creation: but there is a difference of 240 
years between their time atid ours ; and therefore so many years 
must alvyays be added. For example, the Grammar of the 
learned Kimchi was printed at Venice^ by Bomberg, in the year 

p07 TW (305 according to the unalJ reckoning), that is, of the 
world 5SQ5, according to (he Rabbinical y^ar, but 1^46 of the 
Christian aura; for 1000+240 + 305::? 16i5. 

The dales of Hebrew books, printed in former times, and on 
tiw Continent, are generally placed at the bottom of the titlo- 
page, where we notice a line in which certain letters are ^ a 
larger iize« In order to understand then) arithmetically, the 
larger letters imist be numerated, and their number added to^- 
gether wiU give the year in whicb the book was printed. M 
*TnWD DM 2ntr*^ ^nv 90^ njut^a : the sum of whose large lettets 
(» 1 +D 40+ttf 300+^ 10+n 8+T 20=379) shows thai Ae 
date is 379 of the Jevi'iafa year; and 1619 A. D. 
• At the end of eTei7 book of the Hebrew Scriptures^ di^ 
Masorttes have enumerated the several portions, and !<ioted Aew 
^wn by numeral letters. At the cloae of Genesis, for inalaficey 

they express the number of verses by ^ T?^, which denote 
) 534 ; for ik is equal to 1000 
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AN INQUIRY 

into the Symbolical Language of Andient Art and 

Mythology. 

By R. P. KNIGHT. 



Part v.— [C(wfi»iierf^(w» No. -YXr////p. «$»,] 

. 109* In the Bacclue of Euripides, ihe chorus invoke their in- 
spiring god to appear under the form of a bull, a many- 
headed serpent, or a flaming lion;* and we sometimes ffnd 
ibe UoB among the accessary svmbols of Bacchus ; thoiish it is 
VSkQ^t comtaaoj^ the emblem of Hercules or ^poUp^ it being the 
nftur^l representative of ^h^ destroying attribute. Hence it' is 
found upon the. sepulchral monuments of* almost fill nations both 
of JEUirope and Asia;, even in the coldest regions, at a vast dis- 
^ce frpoii t(iQ cpor^tries in which the animal is capable of jEfxist- 
iog in its wil4 ^taie/ Not only the tombs, but likewise the 
other sacr^ edifices and utensils of the Greeks, Romans, Chi- 
nese and Tartars, are adorned with it ; and in Tibet there is no 
feligipufl striicture without a lion's bead at every angle having 
bigUs pendant from the lower Jaw, though there is no contiguous 
couatry that can supply the living model.' 

1 IQ. Sometimes the lion is represented killing some other 
symbolical animal such as the bull, the horse, or the deer ; and 
these compositions occur not opiy upon the coins and other sa- 
ci^d monument^ of the Greeks and Phoenicians ;^ but upon 
those of the Persians,^ and the Tartar tribes of Upper Asia ;^ 

' ^0^1)^1, ravpof, 1} iroA.tiKpai/os 7* ideiv 
Bpcucofy, 1} mtpi/^Xeyftv 
opa<T0tu \f»y, 

V. 1015. 
Kpias, ravptovs, x""'?^''^^'^* \§ovto5 
(ice^oAos fert 6 9an|s Optpueos), 

Procl. apud Eschenb. Epig. ]). 77. 
* Hist 1^. deft Voyagcj. t. v. p. 458. Embassy to Tibet, p. 262. Houel Voy- 
age en Sicile. 

3 Embassy to Tibet p. 288. 

^ See the coins of Aeantbos and Velia ', and also those of some unknown city of 
Phoenicia. Houel Voyagie en Sicile, pi. xxxv. and vi. 
' Ruins of Peraepous by I« Brayn. 

^ On old brass coins in the cabinet of Mr. Payne Knight. On a small silver coin 
of 4caathiii in the same cabinet, where there was not room for the lion on the back... 
•f the bull, as in Che larger, the bull has the face of a lion. 

VOL. XXV; Ct.Jl. NO. XLIX. c 
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in all which they express differeurt aMidificatioDs of Ihe anoieiil 
mystic dogma above mentiooed concerning the adverse efforts of 
the two great attributes of procreation and destruction.' * * '^ 

111. The horse was sacred to Neptune and the Rivers;' 
and employed as a general symbol of the waters^ on account of 
a supposed affinity, which we do not find that modem natura^ 
lists have observed.^ Hence came the composition^so frequent 
on the Carthaginian coins^ of the horse with the asterisk of 
the Sun, or the winged disc and hooded snakes, over. his back ;^ 
and also the use made of liim as an emblematical device on the 
medals of many Greek cities.^ In some instances the body of 
the animai terminates in phinies ;V and in others has only wtogs, 
so as to form the Pegasus/ fabled by die later Greek poets to 
have been ridden by BeHerophon, birt only known to the ancient 
theogonists as the bearer of Aurora and of the thunder and 
lightning to Jupiter;^ an allegory of which the meaning is ob« 
vious. The Centaur appears to have been the same symbol 
partly humanised ; whence the fable of these fictitious beings 
having been begotten on a cloud appears to be an allegoi'y of 
the same kind.7 In the ancient bronze engraved in'pkte' Ixxv. 
of vohime i. of the Select Specimens, a figure of one is repre- 
sent^d bearing the Cornucopiae between Hercules and ^scIh 
hpias, the powers of destruction and preservation ; so that it 
b<^r6 manifestly represents the generative or productive attribute. 
A symbolical figure similar to that of the Centaur occurs among 
the bieroglyphical sculptures of the magnificent temple of Isis 
HtlTentyrb in Mgyftf and ako one of the Pegasus or th^ 
win^ect hbrse :' nor does the winged buH, the cherub of ibe 
Hebrews, appear to be any other than an Egyptian symbol^ of 



> YirgU Georg. i. 19. and iii. 122. Iliad. *. 132. 

* *iXo\ovrpov fctfov, 6 Iwwox, frat^iAv9poF, Koi X^P^^ Xcifiwci km ^Kttffu Aristot. 
apud Eustatfa. in Horn. p. 668. 1. 59. 

3 See Mus. Hunter. Gesner. &c. ; the coins being extremely common. 

* Cyrcne, Syracuse, l^aronea, Erythrse in BceoUa, &c. &c. 

* As on those of Lampsacus. 6 Lycophr. Alexandr. 17. 

Zifvof S*)ry Sfe^fuitf'i vaici 

Hesiod. Theogon. t.285. 

The history of Bellerophon is fully related in the Iliad (Z. 165. kcT) ; but of hi# 

tiding a ^ying horse^ the old poet knew nothing. 

''According to another fable preserved by Nonnus, they were begotten by 

Uupiter on the Earth, in an unsuccessful attempt upon the chastity of YenoSi 

Ov na^iifs roijov j^TiBov ts lfj^poy,ris xxp**^ cvnjf 

Kcrroi^vs ff>vrcv(ra, jSoXwv airopor avXixi yanis, 

_ _ Dionynac. lib. mil*. 

» Penon. pi. cxxxU. n. 2. » n,, p|^ ^„xi, n, J. 
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which a prototype is preserved: iii the ruins of Hermontis.^ 
The disguised indications, too, of wisi|^8 and horns on each side 
of the conk or pyramidal cap of Osiris are evident traces of the 
animal symbol of the winged.buU.^. . 

1 12. On the very ancient coins found near the banks of the 
Stryroon in Thrace, and falsely attributed to the island of Les- 
bos, the equine symbol appears entirely humanised, except the 
feet, which are terminated in the hoofs of a horse: but on others, 
apparently of the same date and country, the Centaur is repre- 
sented in the same action ; namely, that of embracing a large 
and comely woman. In a small bronze of very ancient sculp* 
ture, the same priapic personage appears, differing a little in his 
composition ; he having the tail and ears, as well as the. feet of 
a horse, joined to a human body, together with a goat^s beard ;' 
and in the. Dionysiacs of Nonnus we find such figiiresidescribed 
under .the tide of Satyrs ; which all other .writers sp^alfxof as a 
mixture of die goat and man. These, he says, were of th^ race 
of the Centaurs ; with whom they'maide a part of the retinue, of 
JSacchus in his Indian expedition ;^. and they were prolsably the 
original Satyrs derived from Saturn, who is fabled to. have ap- 
peared under the forq^ of a. horse in ibis addresses to Philyrathe 
daughter of the Ocean ^^. and who, having been the chief deity 
of the Carthaginians, is< probably the personage represented by 
ihat animal on their coina«^ That these equine Satyrs should 
have been introduced amoofj^ the attendants of 'Bacchus, either 
m poetry or sculpture, is perfectly natural ; as they were perso- 
nincations of the generative or productive attribute equally with 
the navuTHDk, of those of a capripe form ; wherefore we find three 
of them on the handle of the very ancient Dionysiac patera ter- 



1 Denoo. pi. czxix. n. 2. * See pi. iL vol. L of the SelectjSpecimeiis. 

3 Inaccurately published in the Recherches sat Jes Arts de la Grece. pi. xiii. vol. 
i. ; M. I>*liftncarville havins been misled by his system into a supposition that 
tiie animal parts are those of a boll. The figure is now in the cabinet of Mr> 

^ Xib. xiii. and xiv. 

^ Talis et ipse jubam cenrice effundit eiquina^ 
Conjugis adventtt pemix Satumus, et altum^ 
FeUon binnitu fugiens implevit acuto. 

Virg. Georg. iii. 92» 
. ^ These are probably the personages represented on theThracian or Macedonian 
eoias above cited ; but the Saturn ^ both seems to have answered rather to the 
Neptune of the. Greeks, than to the personificaUon of Time, commonly called 
KP0N02 or Saturn, llie figure represented mounted upon a winged horse ter^ 
minating in a fish, and riding upon the waters, with a bow in his hand, is ]irobably 
the samie personage. See M6d. Ph^n. dePuteospL i* f« 1. The coia i^bettec 
preserved in the cabinet of Mr. Knight. 
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minttiBg in bis symbol of the Minotaur in the cabinet of Mr. 
PayneKnight. In the sculptures, however^ they are intariabfy 
without honia ; whereas Nonnus calls them xtpotyrtf aod suxt* 
paei$ : but the authority of this turgid and bumbastic compikf 
of febks and allegories is not great. The Saturn of the Ro- 
mans^ and probably of the Pfaceniciansy seems to have been the 
personification of an attribute totally different from that of Ae 
K(f9w>g of die Greeks^ and to have derived his Latin name firom 
Satorythe sower or planter; which accords with thecfaaiao- 
ter of Pan^ Silenus, or Sylvanus, with which that of NeptoBe, 
or hunidityi is combkned. Heoce^ on the coins of Naxus in 
Sidiy, we find tiM figure usually called Silenus with the tail and 
ears of a horse^ sometimes priapic, and sometiniee with the pri« 
a|MC term of the Pelasgian Mercury as an acHunct^ and always 
with the head of Bacchus on the reverse. Hence the equine 
and caprine Satyrs, Fauns^ and ilctvifntot, seem to have imd 
nearly the same meaning, and to have respectively dt£Fered in 
differ&at stages and styles of sdlegorical composition only by 
having more or less of the animal symbol mixed with the homan 
forms, as the taurine figures of Bacchus and the Rivera havie 
more or less of the original bull. Where the legs and homaof 
the goat are retained, tbey are usually called Satyrs ; and where 
only the ears and tail, Fauns; and, as this distinction appears 
to have been observed by the best Latin writers, we see no 
reason to depart from it, or to suppose, with some modem an- 
tiquaries, that Lucretius and Horace did not apply properly the 
terms of their own language to the symbols of tiieir own reli^ 
gion.* . The baldness always impuied to Silenus is perhaps best 
explained by the quotation in the margin/ 

113. In the Orphic hymns we find a goddess 7?r7ra celebrated 
as the nurse of the generator Bacchus, and the soul of the world ;' 
and, in a cave of Phigal^ in Arcadia, the daughter of Ceres by 
Neptune was represented with the head of a horse, having ser* 



* Bassirilievi di HomA, toL ii. p. 149. not. 14. 

^ 'Oicoaoi ipaXoKpoi yamfrcu^ oirrm 8iy ^Xffy/uaTwtect nar kcu w rri kc^oAi) at/rfft^^ 
ofia TTf Xaiyv^aji K\ov€Ofifvov itai 9tpf»muvifitPoy r» ^KryfM, irpo^iriirroy irpos njir 
cvtScpfuSa icoMi Ti0r ra¥ ptfas^Koi €KpeowTiy at rpix^s, Ol Sc €vyovx<" ^^ rovro ov 
yawfToi fukttttpoi, 6ti ai^Mttu^ ov yiutrtu innfo'is urxypvi' k, r. X. Hippocrat. de N. 
P. s. xviii. xix. ^KtypM ii not to be uadentood here, as translated, pitnitt, 
phlegm or morbid rheum, but animal viscus or gin ten, the material of 
or^iisation. 

The baU Jupiter, Zeus ^oAoicpof, of the ArgiTes , nentioned by CleraeiiB (CohorC 
a. iL) seems to hare signified the same. 

} llyuok, xlviii., and Fragm. No. xliii* 
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fetiis and dtber animals upon' it| and holding upon one band a 
dolpbia^ and upon the other a dove ;' the meaning of which 
symbols, Paudanias observes^ Were evident to every learned and 
intelligent man; though he does not choose to relate it, aqy 
more than the name of this goddess ;^ they being both probably 
mystic. The title *inniOS or 'inilt A was applied to several 
deities ;' and occasionally even to living sovereigns, whom flat* 
tery had decked out with divine attributes ; as appears ia the 
instance of Arsinoe the wife of Ptolemy PhiladelphuS| who was 
honored with it> One of the most solemn forms of adjuration 
in usfe among the ancient inhabitants 6f Sweden and Norway 
was by the shoulder of the horse ;^ and when Tyndarus engaged 
ihe suitors of Helen to defend and avenge her, he is said to have 
made them swear upon the testicles of the same animal.^ 

114. In an ancient (uece o/marble sculpture in relief, Jupitet 
is represented reposing upon the back of a Centaur, who carries 
a deer io hb hand; by which singular composition is ^nifled, 
not Jupiter going to hunt, as antiquaries have supposed ;^ but' 
the all*pervading Spirit, or supreme active principle incumbent 
iljpou the waters, and producing fertility ; or whatever property, 
or modification of properties the deer was meant to signify. 
JOiana, of whom it was a synlbol, was in the original planetary 
and elementary worship, the Mooo ; but in the mystic religion, 
she appears to have been a personification of the all-pervading 
Sjpirit, acting through the Moon upon the Earth and the waters. 
Hence she comprehended almost every other female perspnifi« 
cation, and has innumerable titles and symbols expressive of 



* T§xfiwu Bt iw0 tiff Afifiifrpos (cc rou notrmBm^ot) cl ^eyakM fara^ 

xJii. 8. 2. 

To Tc mnikmov POfuaturovto Upim ArifiiiTpos, km. €s avro ayaXfMavadttyea (vXov. 
irtwoniaBeu 8c otrot a^urg r* «yaX/u«* iCAS«i*«0iku /ucy tirt irrrpf , ywauti Sc coucowc 

aXKotp Oifpiuif €ucovfs irpwreK^fpviwray rp K€^a\p* X't^m' 8c cv8c8vro kou cucpovs rovs 
w'oSof * ScX^tf 8c ciri ti}$ x^'P^^ ^^ at'H'y ▼'PM^cpA ^€ 4 opyis ciri rp h€p^. Pausan. 
Arcad. c. zUi. a. 8. 

* Tij* 8c Ac<nro(Ki)s to ovofia c8c(0'a cj rov cwcXcorows ypaipwp, Pausan. in 
Aicad. c. xxzvii. s. 6. 

3 Near the Academia in Attica was ficofios UocrtiBwvos'linriov Kai A9rivas*linrias. 
Pauian. in Attic, c xxx. s. 4. 

noff€tlBmfos *Iinrfov km *HpMS 9uruf 'Iwias fitt/iot—^^rp Aputs 'Itviov^ rg 8e 
ABipfOt 'hnrua fittfuts. Pausan. £liAc. 1. c. xw, a. 4. 

K«i ASifyos fit^s coTi Tytcms* rirfS* 'itrwukv M^vw t^fM^owri, cm Aiowfov 
NcXiro^Mroy, urn Kufirow Toy«R/roy0car. Pausan. in Attic, c. xxxi. s. ft. 

^ Hesjch. in v. *I«Tia. ' Mallet. Introd. a THist. de Danemarc. 

^ Pausan. libt iiL c. xx. ^ Winkelman Monument. Antic, ined. No. ii. 
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almost every attribote/vbedicr of cimtiony pretermdon^ or det-i 
truction ; as appears from the Pantheic figures of her ; such as 
she was worshipped in the celebrated temple of Ephesua^ of 
which many are extant. Among the principal of these symbols 
is the deer, which also appears among the accessary symbols of 
Bacchas; and which is sometimes blended into one figure with 
Uie goat, so as to form a composite fictitious animal called a 
Tragelephus ; of which there are several examples inow extauL^ 
The very ancient colossal statue of the androgynous Apoife^iear 
Miletus, of which there is an engraving from an anciont copy in 
the Select Specimens, pK xii. carried a deer in 'the right handy 
and on a very early gold coin probably off Ephesus a male 
beardless head is represented with tbehoms of the same ani- 
mal ;^ whence we suspect that the metamorphose of Actseon, 
like many other similar fables, ^ose from some such symbolkal 
composition. 

 115. It is probable therefore that the lion devouring th^ 
horse, represents the diurnal heat of the Sun exhaling the wa« 
ters ; and devouring the deer, the same heat withering and pu^ 
trefymg the productions of die earth ; both of which, though 
immediately destructive, are preparatory to reproduction: for the 
same fervent rays, which scorch and wither, clothe the earth with 
verdure, and mature all its fruits. As they dry up the waters in 
one season, so they return them in another, causing fermentation 
and putrefaction, which make one generation of plants and ani- 
mals the means of producing another in regular and unceasing 
progression ; and thus constitute that varied yet uniform harmo- 
ny in the succession of causes and effects, which is the principle 
of general order and economy in the operations of nature, llie 
same meaning was signified by a composition more celebrated 
in poetry, though less frequent in art, of Hercules destroyii^ a 
Centaur; who is sometimes distinguished, as in the ancient 
coins above cited, by the pointed goat's beard* 

1 16. This universal harmony is represented, on the frieze of 
the temple of Apollo Didumseus near Miletus, by the lyre sup- 
ported by two symbolical figures composed of the mixed forms 



* TpoTfXa^tn^ irporo/im tiervwtis were among the ornaments of the magnificent 
hearse, in which the body of Alexander the Great was conveyed from Babylon to 
Alexandria (Diodor. Sic 1. xxviii. c. 20.) ; where it was deposited in a shrine or 
coffin of solid gold ; which having been melted down and carried away dofing 
the troubles by which Ptolemy XI. was expelled, a glass one was substituted and 
exhibited in its place in the time of Strabo. See Geogr. I. xvii, 

^ In the cabinet of Mr. Payne Knight. 



of Ancient Art and Mythology. * 3S 

and features of the goat and die lion, each of which /ests .oner of 
lis IbrB feet upon it/ The poets expressed the same meamdig 
in tbdr ailegorical tales of the loves of Mars and Venus; from 
which sprang the goddess Harmony/ represented by the ]yre ;' 
Mfhichy according to the Egyptians^ was strung by Mercury 
with the sinews of Typhon.^ 

1 1 7* The fable of Ceres and Proserpine is the same allegory 
inverted : for Proserpine or Ileptrefoveix, m ho^ as her name in- 
dicates, was the goddess of Destruction^ is fabled to have sprung 
from Jupiter and Ceres, tlie most genersd personifications of 
the creative powers. Hence 6he is called xo^i), the daugb^ 
tern ^^ being the universal daugbter/or general secondary prin- 
ciple ; for though properly the goddess of Destruction^ she U 
frequently distinguished by the title 272 T£IP^/ Preserver; 
represented with ears of com upon her head^ as the goddess of 
Fertility. She was^ in reality, the personification of the heator 
^re supposed to pervade the earth, which was held to beal 
once the cause and effect of fertility and destruction, as beii^ 
at once the cause and effect of fermentation ; from which bo£ 
proceed.^ The mystic concealment of her operation was ex- 
pressed by the black veil or bandage upon ber head;? whicb 
was sometimes dotted with asterisks ; whilst tbe hair, which it 
envelopedi was made to imitate flames.^ 

II I I I ' I  I I  ^^-i^^i^^^^^a^^^^^^— — M— li 

I See Ionian Antiquities published b^ the Society of Dilettanti, Vol. i. c iii. 
flU is. 

^ Ek 8' A^poSmyy km A^mti ^ApiaenoM ytyw^rai fiuioKoyclivTu, Platwrch. d» 
li, et Osir« p. S70. 

6s vw axoA'fo' cunnSaiy 

^ff>«< fte wtpifimiTos wTitfioif, SophocL (Ed. Tyc ▼• IMu 
Hiis anarmed Mars is the plagoe : wherefore that god must have btien oon^ 
tiideved as the Destroyer in genera}, not as the god of War in puHcakf, 
— VKOvci Si rov hffn Ko^cnrw «» iriMwci x*^^*^ '^ mn'tmifAttmiP tic ttOfUTprntT^ Mfun 
%4iyar cxorra. Plutarch. Amator. p. 757. 

3 *Hy i^fiofercu Zifwos «uf t8i|t AiroWtav, 
Tturtof vupixv 'CM TcXot <rvXXa^o#ry 
CX^ Bf xiaiarpow irKriKTpoy, i^Xiou^oof. 

Scythin. apud Plutarch, de JPyth. Orac. 
^ Km roy 'Epfifgy ftvOoKoyotftriry M^tXorra tow Tv^mwos r« pmipth XV^*^ xp^"^^' 
MmirKoyT§s &s to way 6 Xoyos hiapfuurt^fttyos, avfi^ogyoy €| atr v fA^ mimy .fupcof €woififft, 
MK TTgy ^$apTuaiy omc «rmktff§y aW* aycT^i|pMa'f ^vmi^uy, Plutarch, de Is. et 
Osir. p. 373. 
. •S See coins of Agalhocles,&c. 

^ Zm9 acflu Boyaros ftovpfi Oytfrois woXuiMxfiois 

n§pat^ywf ^tpta ytip act, xai weana ^^oi^cvcis. Orph. Hymn. zx!x.' 

^ Kot TfL KtKaiya 

ofLyvfuy mpprrrou i€funa ^^fpaffoyi^s* 

Meleagr. Epigr* cxiz in BnmclL. Anal . 
* See silver coins of Syracuse, Sec 



10 An Inquiry iht^ the SyriiboUad Language 

* ' 14%. The Nephthi or Naphthus of the EgfpA%n», and iht 
lilrfttntti or goddess of Death of the Romans, were the aamie per- 
gonag6: and yet, with both these peoplies, she was the satdi^ as 
Veiias and Libera, the goddess of Generation.' Isis was also 
tbe^ same, except that, by the later iEgyptians, the persowfitia- 
tion was still more generalised, so as to compreheiid uniTfmi 
iiatore; whence Apuleius invokes her by the names of JSleiumiiaii 
Ceres, Celestial Venus, and Proserpine ; and she answers biai 
by a general explanation of these titles. **l am,'' says sbe^ 
** Nature, the parent of things, the sovereign of the demenlv; 
the primary progeny of time, the most exalted of the d^ties^ 
the first of the heavenly gods and goddesses, the queen of tiie 
shades, the uniform countenance; who dispose wim my nod the 
Iiiliiinons heights of heaven, the salubrious breezes of the sea ; 
trild the mournful silence of the dead ; whose single dsily the 
Irlkrfe world venerates in many forms, with various rites, «ffd 
mny naines^ The jSgyptians skilled in ancient lore worship 
IBO with proper ceremonies ; and call me by my true namei 
Queen Isis.*'^ 

' 1 19* This universal character of the goddess appears, how^^ 
ever, tobavebeen subsequent to the Macedonian conquest; 
when a new modUication of the ancient systems of religto» aDd 
philosophy took place at Ahsxandria, and spread itself gradually 
over ibeworkL The statues of this Isis are of a composition 
and form quite different from those of the ancient Egyptian god* 
dess ; and all that we have seen are of Greek or Roman sculp* 
tore. '^The original JBgyptian figure of Isis is merely the animal 
symbol of the cow humanised, with the addition of the serpent, 
disc, or some other accessary emblem : but the Greek and 
Koman figures of her are infinitely varied, to signify by various 
symbols the various attributes of universal Nature.' In this 
character she i^ confounded with the personifications of Fortune 

I i m I III! I  II I I I I A 

# 

I Plutarch in Noma. 
. Nc^^> 4iv KOI T€\ievniy kou, Ai^poStTipf, evioi 8« Ktu Vucffif ovofutfcvaiv, 

Plutarch, de Is. et Osir. 

LihemiD,. quam eandem Proserpinara vocant. Cic. in Verr. A. ii. I. !▼. s. tlvu, 

* Metam. lib. xi. p. 257. *' £n adsom, tuis commota, Luci, precibus, n^ara 
Batura parens, elementorum omnium domina, saeculorum progenies initialis, suni- 
ma numinum, regina maniuro, prima coelitum, deorum, Uearumque> facies umfor"* 
mis : qus cceli iuminosa culmina, mari^ salubria flamina, inferomm deplorata 
silentia nutibus mcis dispenso, cnjas numen unicum, multiformi specie, ritu Tario, 

nonune maltijuga totus veneratur orbis. Prisca doctrina pollentes iEgyptii> 

ceremoniis me prorsus proprib percolentes, appellant vero nomine Reginam I^dem/' 

3 See plate Ixx. of vol. 1. llie Egyptian figures with the horns of the cow, 
wrooght under th6 Roman empire, are common in all collections of small brQnzes. 



and Yictogyf wiiicfa ace in reality no otber than.llK>9# of Provi- 
dence^ and therefore, occauonaliy decked i with ail Ihe attributaa 
of universal Power.' The figures of Victory have frequently 
the antenna or sailojard of a «hip in one band, and the chaplet 
or crown of immortalitj in the other ;^ and tboie pf Fortune, 
die nadder of a ship in one hand, and the cornucopias in the 
other, with the modiua or polos on her bead,;^ which ornamenta 
Bupdua of Chios is said to have first given ber in astatue n»adt 
for the Smymseana about the sixtieth Olympiad;^ but both baye 
occasionally Isiac and other symbols,' 

. 12(X The allegorical tales of the loves and misfortunes of 
Ibis and Osiris are an exact counterpart of those of Yenui and 
Adonu ;^ wfaidi signi()r the alternate exertion of the generstive 
and destructive attributes. Adonis or Adonai was nn oriental 
title of the Sun, signifying X^rd ; aiid the boar, supposed to 
bave killed hioB^ was the embleni of Winter ;? during which the 
productive powers of nature being sttspended> Venus was said 
to iasnent tne loss of Adonis until be was again restored to life : 
whence both the Syrian and Ai^ve women annually mourniMJI 
hu death, and celebrated his renovation f and the mysteries of 
Venus and Adonis at Byblus in Syria were held in similar esti'^ 
matioo with those of Ceres and Bacchus at Eleusis, and Isis 
and Oshris in .Sgypt' Adonis was said to pass six months 



^ 



Act, fccu Tporoiay, Ttfv 9eov, icoXciv /Aonjy, 

Bftdunickr* in oiipp* 'F ngiii* 'I* 
Ey» fup ow Ha^tip&u rm re a^^a miBofuu rjf ^»S{f, mu M«ip«y re mimt fum^ rrpf 
IWifr, jmi ^tpras oSeXi^'ri urxvtir. Fbiisbd. in Acfaaic. €. xxvi. s. S. 

* See medals, in gold, of Alexander the Great, &c. 
' Bnmci d'Ercolano. torn, ii* tav.xxviii. - 

^ IlfMrrof 8c, &v oi^^ droiijaaro w rois cirecrtv 'Ofiijpos TifXH^f^l^W ^mnfowro 
Sfftr Ij^vtyiY ctn^ Aty^ifrpflu (Vide ▼. 417> et acq. ) kc u Tvxm' ^s Onfoyov 

MU ravnyr voiSa owrav (i. e. Nuyi^y fljrcorjT<Sa.)-----irff^ Sc cSi^AjMrcr ovScy eri, 
Af 4 9ws crriy atni fuyiani Bwr w rois tH/Bptswa^ois vparyfuurtf km vrys^ irapcxci 

TXiumpf, BovwaXos 8e — ^fivpvcuovs ayaXfixi €pyofoiMPos TV^ifp wfmrcs 

twonfatyy iwuryuev^ iroXov, re cxouroy cin rp Kc^oAp, Km tq kr€^ x^ipt ro KoKovfu- 
por A/ioXSctoff K€pas &wo *EKK7ptur» ji<r« 8c KOt ^ffrtpw Jliwiapof oAA* r* ts njy 

Tox'l^t f^** ^ "(^ ecpciroXiv oycKoXctrcr ovriTr. Pausan. in Messen* c. xzx. s. S 
et4« Pindar. inFragm. 

^ Bronzi d'Ercolano. torn. ii. tav. ixri. Medals of Leueadia: 

* OcipiM orra KeuA9»¥ty dfutv Kcervtfiv&rtKtjv BtoKpturtay. Suidas in voce 9taiyv»' 

7 Hesjch. in v. Macrob. Sat i. c. xx. tof8c ASiwvif wj( krtpw^ oXXo Aiorviray 
«(MU vofuj^owriv, Plutarch. Svmpos. lib. iv. qn. v. 

* Lacian. de Bea Syria. Pausan. Corinth, c. xx. s. 6. 
' Lodan. ib. s. 6. 
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%vitb Proserpine, and six with Venus; < whence, some learned 
persons have conjectured that the allegory was invented near 
the pole, where the sun disappears during so long a time : * bnt 
it may signify merely the decrease and increase of the productive 
powers of nature as the sun retires and advances.^ The Vistnoo 
or Jaggernaut of the Hindoos is equally said to lie in a dormant 
State during the four rainy months of that climate :4 and the 
Osiris of the /Egyptians was supposed to be dead or absent 
forty days in each y^ar,. during which the people lamented^ Us 
loss, as the Syrians did that of Adonis, and the Scandinavians 
that of Frey ;^ though at Upsal, the great metropolis of their 
wor^ip, the sun never continues any one day entirely below 
the horizon.7 The story of the Phoenix; or^ as that ^fabulous 
bird was called in the north, of the Fanina^ appears to i hive 
been an allegory of the same kind, as was also the Phrygian 
tale concerning Cybele and Attis ; though variously distinguish* 
ed by the fictions of poets and mythographers." 

121. On some of the very ancient Greek coins of Acanthus in 
Macedonia we find a lion killing a boar ;9 and in other monii« 
ments a dead boar appears carried in solemn procession ;'^ by 
both which was probably meant the triumph of Adonis in the 
destruction of his enemy at the return of spring. A young p^[ 
was also the victim offered preparatory to initiation into the Ekosi^ 
4uan mysteries,^' which seems to have been intended, to. express 
a similar compliment to the Sun. The Phrygian Attis, like 
the Syrian Adonis, was fabled to have been killed by a boar; or 
according to another tradition, by Mars in the shape of that 
animal;'* and his death and resurrectionwere annually celebrated 

• • * ^ - , 

^ * Aryovai St ^«yH rov A&iviSof , iri fuu mtoBatf^iv, rl£ iniwas ewoniirw cy aytcmkaus 
A^pc^emSf itirwip lun fv rats vyKokius rris TUpfft^on^s. Scbol. in Tbeocrit. Idjl^ 
111. 

* Oi. Kudbeek. AiUntic. No. ii. c« iu* p. 34f Baillie Hist de rAstronofnie 
Aiuaeniie. 

^ ^fvyn 9$ rw 0eoy ttoiMfoix^H'^'Voit KoB^i^of, $tpovs 8* rypvrjTopfi^at, Tort fntr 
itaT9mmrpumfs, rorc 8* ayty^tUy iSoicxcvorrcf avr^ r^Xovtri, Ila^Aayoycs Sc mrrakr 
9§Mf9tUf KOI MterwytwrBvu x^t/wvos^ ripos Z§ luvtur^m km a»a\vfff$9Uy ^ancmr^ii 
PkitAfdi. de Is. et Osir. 

^ Holwell, Part ii. p. 125. 

' Ut l^crjBiare cultrices Veneris saepe spectantur in sollemnibus Adonldis saccis, 
qnod sinaliicriim aliqnod esse frugum adnltarum religiones mystics docent Am. 
Maicellin. lib. six. c. 1. 

^ Theophil. ad Autolyc. lib. u p. 75. 

7 01. Kodbeck. AtlanUc. p. ii. c. t. p. 153. 

* 01. Radbeck, p. ii. c. iii. et t. Nonm Dionys. M. 396. 
« ^ Peierin, vol. i. pi. xxx. No. 17. 

'* On a marble fragment in relief in the Townley collectiont ^ 

'' Aristoph. Expiry 374. 

'* n rti trvof tacwi fwp^s 

Apnf Ko^apoiw eoawm^opw toy caXX»y 

^?iOfMinp iifUJOimf hJknOt wr^mf ^^tuMfOf. Nonni Dionyi, 
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in the mmeMimmerJ Tbe hemtj of his person; arid the style 
at km, Jpess, caused bis statues to be confounded with those of 
Btris, nvho appears also to have been canonised ; and it is pro* 
bable that a symbolical composition representing him in the act 
of fructifying nature, attended by Power and Wisdom^ gave 
rise to tbe story of the Trojan prince's adjudging the prize of 
beauty between the three contending goddesses; a story, which 
appears to have been wholly unknown to the aucient poets, who 
have celebrated the events of the war supposed to have arisen 
from it. The fable of Ganymede, the cup-bearer of Jupiter^ 
seems to have aris^i from some symbolical composition of the 
same kind, at first misonderstood, and afterwards misreprieseilted 
in poetical fiction : for the lines in. the Iliad alluding to it, are; 
as before observed, spurious ; and according to Findar, the 
most orthodox perhaps of all the poets, Ganymede wais not the 
son of Laomedon, but a mighty genius or deity who regulated 
Of caused the overflowings of the Nile by the motion of his feet.^ 
His being, therefore, the cup-bearer of Jupiter, means no more 
than that he was the distributor of the waters between heaven 
and earth, and consequently a distinct personification of that 
attribute of Jupiter, which is otherwise signified by the 
^ithet Pluvius. Hence he is only another modification of the 
same personification, as Attis, Adonis, and Bacchus; who are 
all occasionally represented holding the cup or patera ; wMcb 
is also given, with tbe cornucopias, to their subordinate .enianiH 
tions, the local genii ; of which many small figures in brass are 
extant.. 

122. In the poetical tales of the ancient ScandifHivians, Frey^ 
the deity of the Sun, was fabled to have been killed by a boar J 
wliicb waif thehefore annually offered to hink ttt the great Caast 
of Juul, oflieiirated during the winter sobtice.' Boars of paste 
were also served on their tables during the feast; which^ being 
kept tor tbe following spring, were then beaten to pieces and 
tifixed with the seeds to be soif<it, and with the food of the cattle 
and hinds employed in tilling the ground.^ Among the Egyp- 
tians likewise, those who could not afford to sacrifice real pigs, 
had images of them in paste served up at the feasts of Bacchus 



* Strmbo. lib. x. p. 323. Julian. Orat v. p. 316. 

* Tor rtanffiififfif yap a»ro¥ c^«^ar of ircpi Ua^apw ^Koroprapyvunf oySfMoi^a; 
o^* 06 nir nant(rH»9 rmw iroS«y row NciXoy yAij/i/ivpciv. Schol. in Arat. Phenom. 



aoa* 

3 01. Rndbeck. part i. c. ▼• viii. and 8. part ii. c. ▼# 

^ Ibid* and fi^;. i. p. 229* 
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or Osirb ; < nihicb teem, like Ibe featts of Adoint in SjiJa, mA 
ibe Juid in SwedeOi to have been expiatory eoleiniiitiei meudt 
to liohor and conciliate the productire power of the Sun bj 
tbe symbolical destruction of the adverse or inert powerj FitNn 
an ancient fragment presert ed by Plotarch, it aeema tbat Mmn^ 
considered as the destroyer, was represented by a boar among 
the Greeks ; * and on coins we find him wearing the boar's, as 
Hercules wears tbe lion's skin ; > in both of wUch instancei the 
old animal symbol is humanised, as almost all the animal sym- 
bols -gradually were by tbe refinement of Grecian art. 

123. From this symbolical use of tbe boar to represent the 
destroying or rather the anti-generative attribute, probably arcMe 
the abhorrence of swine's flesh, which prevailed im iw a a % 
aiiiong the Egyptians and Jews ; and partially in other eoontrieii 
particulariy in Pontus ; where die temple of Venna at Coowba 
was kept so strictly pure from the pollution of such enea^ies^ 
that a pig was never admitted mto the city> The JEgyplian* 
are said also to have signified the inert power of T^phon by u 
ass ;^ but amons the ancient inhabitants of Italy, and probidMy 
among the Greeks, this animal i^pears to have been a symbol 
of an opposite kind,^ and is therefore perpetually found in iim 
retiiiue of Bacchus : the • dismemberment of whom by tht 
Titans, was an allegory of the same kind as the death of Adonil 
and'Attis by the boar, and the dismemberment of Osiris by 
Typhon : 7 whence his festivals were in the spring ;•* and - at 
Athens, as well as in iEgypt, Syria, and Phiygia, tbe^ A^A* 
NISMOS xai ETPESIS, or death and revival,, were 
celebrated, the one with lamentation, and the other with 
rejoicing.9 .. . » 

1£4. The stories of Prometheus were equally allegorical i 
for Prometheus was only a title of the Sun expressing provt^ 



\ Herodot ii. 47. Macrob. Sat i. c. zx. Of t)ie same kind are the Moal^ 
▼olive .boars in brass -, of which several have been found : and one of extreme beaatj 
is in the cabinet of Mr. Payne Knight* 

* Tu^Kos yap, w ywauns, ouS* 6potw Apvis 

lM>svpo0Wir^warrurupfia(ttieaKa. Aniator. p. 757. 

^ See brass coins of Rome, common in all collections. 

^ Strabo, lib. xii. p. 575. ^ .£Uan. de Anim. lib. x. c« xxviii. 

^ Juvenal. Sat xL 96. Colum. x. S44. 

^ Ta yap Si} ircpt rov Atoyvffow fufifv0vftmw iraSif rov iuifuXurfiov, mu. rm Tiropwy 
€n^ wnif ToXiitmutra, ywaofAMPtgif r€ rev ^pov nMXo^cit (rt rourmf delend.) ftoi 
itf pww Rs y ftf, pny/uyos crri livOos cif n|i' m^jyyfifw^uiv. PlatarcU. de Cam. Oratri. 

Omc ovo TpvKOv tiu$o\oyovai np^ Oaipdios 4^X71^ aXUiov civeu kcu cupBa^ov^ ro 9f 
<r«^ ToXXoicit 9uunr<f» km a^ai'if ciy w Tu^ycu Id. de Is. et Orir, 

im Tf 9W€pX0IUV(f BpofAMxapis* 

5 Demosth. Ttpt :6Tf^. p. 568. Jul. Firmic-p. 14. ed. Ouz. 



deuce,' or foresight: wherefore his beiog bond in the ektrenii«- 
ties of the earthy sigDified origiimlly no more than the restriction 
of the power of the sun doring the winter montfasi ; tbough it has 
been TariousLj embellished and corrupted bj the poets; 
pactljy perhaps^ from ayibbolical compositions iU understood : 
for the Yttkure might have been naturaUy employed as an em» 
bJf^m of the destroying |K>wef. Another emblem of this power, 
auDch distii^ished in the ancient Scandinavian mythology^ was 
the wolf; who in the last day was expected to devour the sun:* 
^ad among the symbolical ornaments of a ruined n^slic temple 
at Puaziicmy we find a wolf devouriag grapes ; whieb^ being tbe 
friMt peouliafly consecrated to Baccfaes, are not unfrequentlv 
employed to signify tk^t god. Lycopolis in Mgjft takes its 
name from tbe sacred wolf kept there f and upon the coins of 
CarAa is the island of Ceos, tbe forepart of this animal appears 
surrounded widi diverging rays^ as the centre of an asterisk/ 

1^. A» pulrefactioB was the most general means of natural 
destruction or dissolution^ the same spirit of superstition, which 
turned every other operation of nature into an object of devo* 
tips, consecilsted it to> the personification of die destroying 
power : whence^ in the mysteriesand other aacred rites belong- 
ing to the generative attributes^ every thing pUtrid, or that had 
a.tendency to putridity, was carefully avoided; and so strict 
were tbe iEgyptian priests upon this point, that they wore no 
^irments made of any animal substance; but circumcised them* 
selves, and shaved their whole bodies even to their eye-brows, 
lest diey should unknowingly harbour any filth, excrement, 
qr vermin supposed to be bred from putrefaction.^ The com- 
mon Ay, being, in its first stage of existence, a principal agent in 
diMolvmg and (bssipating all putrescent bodies, was adopted 
as an emblem of the Deity to rq>re8ent tbe destroying attribute : 
whence the Baal-Zebub, or Jupiter Fly of the Phcenicians, 
when adnntted into the creed of the Jews, received the rank and 
office of prince of the devils. The symbol was humatiued at an 
early period, probably by the Phoenicians themselves ; and thus 



* nndkur. Otymp. Z. 81. 

* Lup«s devoxAbit 
Seculonun patrem. Edda Ssmondi. liii. 
See alte Mallet, Introd. & THist. de Danemaic. c tL 

3 llaciob. Sat 1. c ztu. ^ The wolf is also the device oa thoae of Jbmw 

' ISiHhfra 8c ^ptowri cl U^ur \unif' f^^vm^v, luu ^oSwiora fiv0?s.ufot, Herodot 
lib* U. s. S7. Ta re euSoia ir^prraiufovrm, Ko^apumfroi c&^Mccy. Ibid* 

02 8c 2cpcc5 (vpcvrrat iray ro crvfua 8tt rpenis rfftupns^ bfa fiafr% ^*<f*> /xi^c 9KX» 
ftMffapov eyyvynfTM <r^ 0^«nrcvou<ri tws 0covs. Ibid) 
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/otmed into one of tbo«e fantastic compositions, wUch ignorant 
antiquaries have taken for wild efforts of disordered ifnaginatiao, 
instead of regular productions of systematic art.' ^^ 
; 1^6. Bacchus frequently appears accompanied by leopards ;^ 
which in some instances are employed in de? ouriog clusters <if 
grapes, and in others drinking the liquor pressed from ibem ; 
though they are in reality incapable of feeding upon that or 
any other kind of fruit. On a very ancient coin of Acanthus, 
too, the leopard is represented^ instead of the lion, destroying 
the bull :' wherefore we have no doubt that in the Bacchic 
processions, it means the destroyer accompanying the genera- 
tor ; and contributing, by different means, to the same end. 
In some instances his chariot is drawn by two leopards, and in 
others by a leopard and a goat coupled togetlier ;^ > which are 
all different means of signifying different modes and combina- 
tions of the same ideas. In the British Museum is a gtoup in 
marble of three figures, the middle one a human form growing 
out of a vine, with leaves and clusters of grapes growing out 
of its body. On one side is an androgynous figure represeilt- 
ing the Mises or. Bacchus iKfwjs ; and on the other a leopard, 
with a garland of ivy round its neck, leaping up and devouring 
the grapes, which spring from the body of the personified vine ; 
the hands of which are employed in receiving another cluster 
from the Bacchus. This composition represents the vine 
between the creating and destroying attributes of the Deity; 
the one giving it fruit, and the oilier devouring it when given. 
The poets conveyed the same meaning in the allegorical tales 
of the Loves of Bacchus and Ampelus ; who, as the name lodi'^ 
cate^ was only the vine personified. 

127. The Chimera, of which so many whimsicalinterpreta-* 
tions have been given by the commentators on the Iliad, ^eems 
to have been an emblematical composition of the same class, 
veiled, as usual, under historical fable to conceal its meaning 
from the vulgar. It was composed of the fomos of the goat^ 
the lion, and the serpent; the symbols of the generator, 
destroyer, and preserver united and animated by fire, the essen^ 



 See Winkeliuaii Mon. ant. ined. No. IS; and Hist, des Arts, liv.ifi. c.ii. 
p. 148. 

* These are frequently called tigers : hot the first tiger seen by the Greeks or 
Romans was presented by the ambassadorsof India to Augustus, ^hile settlmg the 
affiursofAsia, in the year of Rome 7S4. Dion. Cass. Hist. lib. Ut. s. 9. 

3 In the cabinet of Mr. Knight. 

 See medal of Marpnea. Gesner. tab. xliii. fig, 20. 
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iinl priDciple of aU the three. The old poet bad probably seen 
«uch a .figure in Am; but knowing nothing of mystic . lore; 
Mrhich does not ap{>ear to have reached Greece or her colonics 
in his time, received whatever was told him concerning it. In 
later times, however, it must have been a well-known sacred 
' symbol ; or it would not have been employed as a device^ UpCVI 
coins. 

1^. The fable of Apollo destroying the serpent Python^ 
seems equally to have originated from the symbblical language 
of imitative art; the title Apollo signifying^ according to th# 
etymology already given, the destroyer as well as the deliverer: 
for, as the ancients supposed destruction to be merely dissokir 
tion, as creation was merely formation^ tbe power which deli- 
vered the particles of matter from the bonds of attraction, and 
broke the itafMv inpfipiin •fon^j was in feet the destroyer. 
Hence the verb AT£l or ATMI, from which it is derived, m^fms 
hoth to free and to destr<9.' Pliiiv mentions a statue of Apdllo 
by Praxiteles, much celebratffd- ins Via time, CdiHtd XATPOKTQ- 
NOSf* the lizard-kilkr, of which several copies are now 
extant.} The liaard, being supposed to exist upon the dews 
and moisture of the earth, was employed as the symbol of 
humidity ; so that tbe god destrojiBg i^ signifiels tbe isame as 
the lion devouring the horse^ and Hercules killing the centaur ; 
that is, the sun exhaling the Waters. When destroying the ser- 
pent, he only signifies a different apflicntion of the same power 
to this extihction of life; whence be is called IITSIOS,^ or the 
putrefier, from the verb 171*6/2. The title SMINSETS too, 
supposing it to mean> according to the generally received inter- 
pretation, mouse-killer, was expressive of another application 
of the same attribute: for the mouse was a priapic animal;^ 
and is frequently employed as such in monuments of ancient 
art.^ The statue, likewise, which Pausanias mentions of 
Apollo with his foot upon the head of a bull, is an emblem of 
similar meaning.7 



. * See niad A. 20, & I. 35. ^ lib. xxxiv. c. viik 

3 See Winkelnnn Man. ant. ined. pi. xi. 

* TIvBios mro rov irvSfu^, id est tngwup. Macrob. Sat. I. c. xvii* 

^ ^ian. UhU Anim. lib. xif. c. 10. 

^ It was tbe device upon Hie coins of Argos^ (Jul. Poll, oftom. ix. yi. SO.) 
probably before the adoption of the wolf, which is on most of those now extantw 
A small one, however, in gold, with the moose, is in the cabinet of Mr. P. Kni^t. 

7 Keu AwoXkuv x*^*®"* yvfivos ta^ros' ' ' i wn frfpy iroli fwtKpanmf /Bc/Sifcs 
fio</s» Pausan. Achaic. c» »• •• 2. 
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129. The offensive weapons of this deity, wfaiofa ivelbe wjm* 
l^ob of the fneans by which he •xerted bk chaiBcteristic aOii* 
bute, are the bow and arrows^ signifying the eminioii of las 
rays \ of whieh the arrow or dart, the /3eXof or ojSiXofy vaa^ as 
bafort observed, the appropriate embletti.. Hence bek callad 
A^HTnP,'EKATOSBti^'EKATHBOAOX ; WBA%Uo,XIffSAiJ» 
and XPTSAOPOS ; which have a similar signification; the&st 
syllable expressing the golden ' color of rays, and the. others 
their erect position : for aop does not signify mevely a twon^ as 
a certain writer, upon the authority of comason IjAtm veraioiis 
and school Lexicons, haa supposed t bot aay thing. that iaJheU 
up; it being the substantive of the verb Mtfw^ ... ' ,  

IdO^. Hercules destroying thehydra, signifies ^xact^thc aant 
as Apollo destroying the serpent and the liiard;;* tbej^ater^ 
snake comprehending both symbols; and the ancaenS 
cian Hercnles being merely the lion humanisedL Tba 
ledge of him appears to have come into Europe by the wajf of 
Thrace; be having been worshipped in the island ol Thasos^ 
by the' Phoenician colony settled there, five generatsoins Mbva 
the birth of the Theban hero ;^ who was distmguished' by die 
same title that he obtained in Greece ; and whose romantic :ad» 
ventures have been confounded with the allegorical fabka relat*- 
ed of him. In the Homeric times, he appears to hanre been o^ 
terly unknown to the Greeks, the Hercules of the Iliad Mid 
Odyssey being a mere man, pre-eminently distinguisbed indeed 
for strength and valor, -bat exempt from none of the lava of 
mortality.' His original ^mboUcal arms, with which he apt* 
pears on the moat ancient tnedals of Tbasus, were the same as 
those of Apollo ;^ and his-Greek name, which, according to the 
most prolmble etymology, sijgoifies the glorifier of thoeartb, 
i& peculiarly applicable to the Sun. The Romans beU him- to 
be the same as Mars ;^ who was sometimes represested under 
the same form, and considered as the same deity aa Apcdlo;^ 



»■*« 



de Is. et Osir. 

^ Herodot lib. ii. c. 44. 

3 Iliad 2. 117. Odyss. A. 600. The three foiioi^ing lines, alluding to his 
deification, hav6 long heen discovered to be interpolated. 

^ Strabo, lib. xv. p. 688. Athens, Iib.,xii. p. 512. The club was given lum bj 
the Epic poet«, who made the mixed fables of tKe Theban hero and personified «t- 
tiibnte the subjects of their poems. , 

^ VatroapudMacrob. Sat. 1. c. xx. 
- ^ Efc fuv Atrrma 6 Airokktty «fc 8€ 'Hpos & Apms yeyovr fiia 8€ ctrriv a^kpt^nprnif^ 
hnmfus. ovkow ^ t€ *Hpo icou tj Atttw 8vo f iff* fitas df ov ttfodjiyopit^, Plu- 
tarch, apud Euseb. Frtip. Evang. lib. iii. c. 1. 
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and in some insttinces we find him destro}']ng the vine instead 
of the serpent/ the deer, the centaur, or the bull ; bj^ all vi hich 
the same meanings a little differently moditied^ is conveyed : but 
the more common representation of him destroying the lion is 
not so easily explained ; and it is probable that the traditional 
history of the deified hero has^ in this instance as well as some 
others^ been blended with the allegorical fables of the personi*^ 
fied attribute : for we have never seen any composition of this 
kind upon any monument of remote antiquity.^ 

131. Upon the pillars which existed in the time of Herodo- 
tus in different parts of Asia^ and which were attributed by the 
Egyptians to Sesostris, and by others to Memnon, was ei>graved 
the figure of a man holding a spear in his right hand and a bow 
in his left ; to which was added^ upon some of them, yvvouxos^ 
aiioM, said by the ^Egyptians to have been meant as a memorial 
of the cowardice and effeminacy of the inhabitants, whom their 
monarch had subdued. ^ The whole composition was bowevefy 
probably^ symbolical ; signifying the active power of destruc- 
tion^ and passive power of generation ; whose co-operation and 
conjunction are signified in so many various ways in the emble- 
matical monuments of ancient art. The figure holding the 
spear and the bow> is evidently the same as appears upon the 
ancient Persian coins called Darics, and upon those of some 
Asiatic cities, in the Persian dress ; but which^ upon those of 
others, appears with the same arms, and in the same attitude^ 
with the lion's skin upon its head> This attitude is that of 
kneeling upon one knee ; which is that of the Phoenician Her- 
cules upon the coins of Thasus above cited : wherefore we have 
no doubt that he was the personage meant to be represented ; 
as he continued to be afterwards upon the Bactrian and Par- 
thian coins. The Hindoos have still a corresponding deity, 
whom they call Ram ; and the modern Persians a fabulous hero 
called Rustam, whose exploits are in many respects similar to. 
those of Hercules, and to whom they attribute all the stupen- 
dous remains of ancient art found in their country. 

' Mus. Florent. in gemm. t. 1. pi. xcii. 9. 

* The earliest coins which we have seen with this device are of Syracuse, Taren- 
tiun, and Heraciea in Italy ; all of the finest time of the art, and little anterior to 
the Macedonian conquest. On the more ancient medals of Selinns, Hercules is 
destroying the bull, as the lion or leopard is on those of Acanthus ; and his destroying 
a centanr signifies exactly the same as a lion destroying a horse ; the symbols l>eitog 
inereW humanised. 

3 HeitMlot. lib. ii. 102 and 106. 

4- See coins of Mallus in Cilicia, and Soli in Cyprus, in the Hunter Collection. 
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132. It was observed, by the founders of the mystic system, 
that the destructive power of the Sun was exerted most by day, 
and the generative by night : for it was by day that it dried up 
the waters and produced disease and putrefaction ; and by nig^t 
that it returned the exhalations in dews tempered with the go- 
nial heat that had been transfused into the atmosphere* Hence, 
when they personified the attributes, they worshipped the one 
as the diurnal and the other as the nocturnal sun; calling 
the one Apollo, and the other Dionysus or Bacchus ;* both of 
whom were anciently observed to be the same god ; whence, iu 
a verse of Euripides, they are addressed as one, the names being 
used as epithets.^ The oracle at Delphi was also supposed to 
belong to both equally ;' or, according to the expression of a 
Latin poet, to the united and mixed deity of both.^ 

133. This mixed deity appears to have been represented' in 
the person of the Apollo Didymaeus; who was worshipped in 
another celebrated oracular temple near Miletus ; and whose 
symbolical image seems to be exhibited in plates xii. xliii. and 
iv. of volume i. of the Select Specimens ; and in different com* 
positions on different coins of the Macedonian kings ; sometimes 
sitting on the prow of a ship, as lord of the waters, or Bacchus 
Hyes ;^ sometimes on the cortina, the veiled cone or egg ; and 
sometimes leaning upon a tripod ; but always in an androgy- 
nous form, with the limbs, tresses, and features of a woman ; 
and holding the bow or arrow, or both, in his hands.^ The 



^ In sacris enim base religiosi arcani observantia tenetur, ut Sol, cum in supero, 
id est in diumo Hemispbaerio est, Apollo vocitetur ; cum in infero, id est noc* 
tumo, Dionysus, qui et liber pater habeatur. Macrob. Sat. i. c. 18. Hence So- 
phocles calls Bacchus 

HvpwvfovTMv x^'PTyov offrepo^v. apud Eustatb. p. 514. 

and he had temples dedicated to him under correspondent titles. Ecm /icy Atowaov 

yaos SvKT€\tov, Pausan. in Att. c. 40. s. 5. *Upov Atowaov Aofiimnpos c<mr 

eirue\7i<nv, Paus. Act. c. 27. s. 2. Hence too the corresponding deity among 
the i£gy ptians was lord of the Inferi. Apx^crcvciy Sc roav kotw Atywmoi Aeyouiri 
ArifitfTpa Kot Atoywrov, Herodot. lib. ii. 123. Aristoteles, qui theologumena scrip- 
sit, ApoUinem et Liberum patrem unum eundeiuque deum esse, cum multis argu- 
mentis, asserit. Macrob. Sat. i. c. 17. 

^ Actnrora ^iXoSo^i^, Bokx^^ Uatav, AvoWov tvXvpt, Apud eund. 

3 Toy Atowaoy, (f ruy AfXtpcoy ov9ev rirroy i| rtp AiroWuyi fierwrty, Pla- 

taxcb. ci apud Delph. p. 888. 

^ Mons Phoebo Bromioqne sacer ; cui numine mixto 
Delphioa Thebanae referunt trieterica Bacchas. 

Lucan. Phars. ▼. 7S. 

^ (*EA\ifi«r9) KOi roy Aiowaov, Tiyv, &5 Kvpioyrris ^pas <pwr€»s, ovj^ krtpoy o^a 
rov Oetpiios (icaXoiWi.) Plutarch, de Is. et Osir. 

^ See medals of Antigonus, Antiochus I., Seleucus II. and III., and other kings 
of Syria ', and also of Magnesia ad Mseandrum, and ad Sipylum. The beautiful 
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double attribute, though not the double sex, is also frequently 
signified in figures of Hercules ; either by the cup or cornuco- 
pias held in his hand, or by the chaplet of poplar or some other 
symbolical plants worn upon his head ; whilst the club or lion's 
skin indicates the adverse power. 

134. In the refinement of art, the forms of the lion and goat 
were blended into one fictitious animal to represent the same 
meaning, instances of which occur upon the medals of Capua, 
Panticapaeum, and Antiochus VI. king of Syria, as well as in 
the frieze of the temple of Apollo Didyma^us before mentioned. 
In the former, too, the destroying attribute is further signified 
by the point of a spear held in the mouth of the monster ; and 
the productive, by the ear of corn under its feet.' In the latter, 
the result of both is shown by the lyre, the symbol of universal 
harmony, which is supported between them ; and which is oc- 
casionally given to Hercules, as well as to Apollo. The two- 
faced figure of Janus seems to have been a composite symbol of 
the same kind, and to have derived the name from lao or louov, 
an ancient mystic title of Bacchus. The earliest specimens of 
It extant are on the coins of Lampsacus and Tenedos, some of 
which cannot be later than the sixth century before the Christian 
aera ; and in later coins of the former city, heads of Bacchus of 
the usual form and character occupy its place. 



ON THE 

ORIGIN, PROGRESS, PREVALENCE, AND 
DECLINE OF IDOLATRY. 

BY THE REV. G. TOWNSEND. 

Part VIL— [Cow^i/iwed/rom No. XLKIII. p. ^4S.] 
Section XIII.— Origin of the Obscene Temple Worship. 

To ascertain the real nature of the worship projected or esta- 
blished by Nimrod, and whether in his days that strange com- 
pound of lust and cruelly, of which we too frequently read. 



figure ['engraved on plates xl'iii. and iv. of vol. i. of the Select Specimens u tbc 
most exquisite example of this androgynous Apollo. 
* Numm. Pcmbrok. tab. v. iig. 12 
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originated; ^e must collect the scattered notices respecting 
him, which are contained both in andent history and the Hindoo 
legends. We shall find that each confirms the other, and their 
joint testimony seems almost to demonstrate the truth of the 
position, which may appear^ at first sight, strange and unusual 
to the generality of those who have not given much of their 
attention to these subjects. 

From the Hindoo legends respecting Ninus or Nimrod, part of 
which are collected in a paper by Lieutenant Wilford in the 
third volume of the Asiatic Researches, we learn that Maha Deva, 
or the great God, was born again in the character of Bel- 
Bswara, or God the Infant ; in whose name the JLinga, or 
Phallus, was first erected on the banks of the Cumud-vati or 
Euphrates. The several circumstances adduced by the legen- 
dary writers, completely identify Bel-Eswara with Ninus. 
Ninus married Semiramis. Bel-Cswara married Sama-Rama, 
or more properly, Sami-Rani6si : and the history of both is the 
same. Sami-Rama is the word from which the Samarim, or 
the followers of the Dove, that is the Cuthite followers of 
Nimrod, derived their title ; and that these united with Nimrod 
in commencing this abominable worship, is confirmed by Dio- 
dorus Siculus, who tells us, that Semiramis brought an obelisk 
from the mountains of Armenia, and erected it in the most con- 
spicuous part of Babylon. 

The account from Scripture tells us that the tower was left 
unfinished. Nebuchadnezzar is supposed to have completed it 
according to the original intention and plan of the founder. It 
was finished after the model of other temples, and in that 
mtinner in which tradition affirmed that it ^ould have been 
completed, if the builders had not been thus miraculously and 
forcibly dispersed. If tTierefore we can ascertain the exact 
description of the temple, when thus perfected, we may justly 
believe that we shall have obtained accurate information of 
the nature and design of the original structure, and its implied 
corruptions. 

Herodotus informs us, that the Babylonic temple of Belus 
was a vast square building, each side of which was not less 
than two furhings in length ; in the midst rose a massy tower, of 
the depth and height of a stadium ; the tower itself was com* 
posed of seven towers, resting upon an eighth^ which served as 
a basis, and successively diminishing in size from the bottom to 
the top. The ascent wound round it on the outside, thus imitat- 
ing the circuitous ascent of a mountain : and in the last or 
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crowning tower, there was a large temple^ provided willi a 
splendid bed, and a golden table. 

Whether the tower ofNimrod was, or was not, erected as the 
first imitation of Ararat, in commemoration of the arkite wor- 
6hipy we may certainly conclude that it was a high place formed 
on the very same plan as the other high places, or mountain 
temples of the pagans. 

The septuagint translates the Hebrew word for high places by 
the term iFopvelov, Lupanar. '* Jehoram," says the inspired writer, 
" made high places in the mountains of J udah, and caused the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem to commit fornication." Ezekiel de- 
scribes the manner in which the recesses in the temples, where 
the Priests and the consecrated prostitutes retired, were en- 
closed with hangings and garments. ** Of thy garments didst 
thou take, and deckedst thy high places with divers colors, and 
playedst the harlot thereon." The women, we read in another 
fdace, wove hangings for the grove of Ashtaroth or Astarte : 
and with these garments, hangings or curtains, says Bishop 
Patrick, they encompassed their idols, and made a kind of 
house for them, as the Hebrew word implies, which the Greeks 
called vaiSa, that is, little temples or habitations, into which the 
worshippers retired, and before the image of their deity com- 
mitted their detestable worship. These places too were called 
-succoth-benoth, which we read were made by the people of 
wBabylon : the word means, not only the title of a deity, but the 
tabernacle of daughters, or of young women, that is, the chapels 
hi which their daughters were prostituted. Jeremiah too, when 
describing the Babylonian idolatry, relates the infamous dedica- 
tioii of their virginity at the shrine of their idol, by the women, 
in the same manner as Herodotus describes the custom. '' The 
women also with cords about them, sitting in the ways, bum 
bran for perfume: but if any of them, drawn by some that 
passeth by, lie with him ; she reproacheth her fellow, that she 
was not thought as worthy as herself, nor her cord broken." 
'* That is," says Dr. Hyde (in his Religio vet. Pers.), *' they sate 
crowned with garlands, and their lower garments were tied with 
small and weak cords made of rushes." ^^ Every woman at Baby- 
lon," says Herodotus, ^' is obliged once in her life to sit down 
openly in the temple of Venus, in order to prostitute herself 
to some stranger : the wealthy, who disdain to expose them- 
selves in public among the rest, come in covered chariots 
to the gates of the temple, leaving their servants at a distance. 
But the greater part enter into the temple, (for the prostitution 
was always a religious ceremony) and sit down crowned with 
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garlands. The galleries where they sit, are built in a strait line, 
and are open on every side, that all strangers may pass freely, 
and select the women they may prefer. The stranger throws 
a piece of money into the lap of the woman he chooses ; this 
money is consecrated to Venus ; and the present, ho\A ever small, 
may not be refused, because it is accounted sacred." > 

The bran burnt for a perfume, was supposed to be intended 
as a love portion, or incentive. Among the plates to Moor's 
Hindu Pantheon, are several figures of women offering up their 
homage to their deities, with a small fire burning before them. 
Herodotus gives an account of this custom, which may not be 
transcribed. 

Though I fear too much has been already said on this point, 
1 cannot conclude the present argument without adducing some 
few additional instances to prove, that wherever the other 
superstitions, which have been traced by various authors to the 
age of the dispersion, or to that immediately succeeding it, were 
established, there also the custom of prostitution in the temples 
as a religious rite, as uniformly prevailed. They are collected 
by Young in his Treatise on Idolatry, and by the great Whitby, 
in bis valuable, though too much neglected work, on the Neces- 
sity of the Christian Revelation. 

At Abydos, Samos, Ephesus, and at other places in Asia 
Minor, temples were built in honor of Venus, where the Phoenix 
cians prostituted their daughters before marriage. Strabo affirms, 
that the Babylonians were directed to do the same by an oracle. 
Athenaeus tells us, that the Lydians, the Locrians, and the 
Cyprians consecrated their daughters by this vice to their 
deities. The Cappadocians were so notorious for this practice, 
that their chief city was called a little Corinth: Corinth, it if 
well known, being so much celebrated for its infamy, that the 
term to Corinthianise was proverbial throughout Greece. Atha^ 
nasius declares that the Phoenician women trusted by this means 
to propitiate their goddess. The Egyptians are said to have 
been the first who prohibited public prostitution in their temples ; 
yet the prohibition was either not universal, or it was not obey- 
ed ; for even Juvenal uses the contemptuous term ** bawd," 
when alluding to the solemnities of the Isiac worship, and 
speaking of the goddess. In Sicca, a colony of Africa, the 
matrons were guilty of the same religion ; and to conclude the 
dark catalogue, though many more might be added, the public 
laws of Armenia compelled their noblest families to consecrate 
their vii^ins to their deity, by a long continuance of such 
debasing homage. That the same superstition prevailed at 
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Rome is proved by the story of the Roman knight, who being 
unable to corrupt the chastity of a Roman matron, bribed a 
priest to declare that the god desired possession of her person 
in the temple. The lady, obedient to the superstitions of the 
country, submitted to the embraces of the supposed deity 
(who of course was the knight in question)^ and imagined that 
she was honored by his approbation. Such a transaction could 
not possibly have taken place at Rome in the reign of Augustus^ 
if the idea had not been universal among the heathen nations, 
that the gods sometimes became incaraate, and demanded the 
persons of women, who became in some measure sacred, and 
devoted to the god : and that it was the duty of the most 
virtuous matron to yield implicit obedience to the declared choice 
of their deity. 

To this idea, that the gods became incarnate to enjoy the 
company of women, may be attributed the stories of Jupiter and 
Alcmena, Semele and Bacchus, Hercules and Ompbale, and 
innumerable others. 

By him who considers the whole of this evidence, — the Hindoo 
legends; the scriptural account; the narrative of Herodotus; 
and the apparent identity between the obscene worship in the 
temples of the pagans in general, and that which is implied by 
his description of the tower of Babel, when completed on the 
plan of its founder ; — in summing up these various testimonies, it 
will not be thought that I come to an unwarranted or rash conclu- 
sion, that the practice of these iniquitous degradations, as it can-» 
not be traced to a subsequent age, and was so universal, origin 
nated at Babylon when under the dominion of Nimrod; and 
one of the secondary causes of the forcible dispersion, and the 
defeat of his enterprise, was the division produced among his 
followers by this daring innovation. The next question therefore 
which presents Itself is, on what plausible pretence it was possi- 
ble that Nimrod could have been so infatuated, as to have 
recommended or adopted this infamous innovation ? 

The gods of the Pagans were the sun, the host of heaven, 
and deified mortals. Many have imagined that the phallic 
worship originated in a typical commemoration of the pro- 
ductive powers of nature, which were revived every year at 
the commencement of spring ; and this idea seems to be confirmed 
by the universal custom, which has obtained in all nations, of the 
celebration of the return of that delightful season : and 1 believe 
it is an undoubted fact that even the May-pole, which is still 
adorned with flowers, and danced round by the people, is the 
genuine relic of the old idolatrous rites observed in the phallic 
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worship. It is probable that this more speculative opiiuoiiy 
however, prevailed at a subsequent period. Instead of deriving 
the phallic abominations from perverted astronomy, it seems 
rather to be connected viith the still grosser corrupiioHS of the 
temple worship, and deduced fiom the mistakeu homage paid 
to their del tied ancestors. 

We learn from comparing the legends of the Hindoos with the 
best interpretations of the mythology of Greece and Home, 
that not only Noah was venerated as the great father of man- 
kind, the great mother also was supposed to be entitled to their 
homage. It is more than probable, as the belief in the in- 
carnation was so prevalent among them, and as it was well known 
that the promised Incarnate was to be descended from woman, 
in a manner that should distinguish him from mere mortals, that 
the reputed mother of the Incarnate was likewise esteemed sacred. 
Now we find that though the nuptial relationship between the 
great father and the great mother was ever remembered, yet the 
latter was frequently considered a virgin, and ** was thought by 
ber own energy alone to have given birth to the principal 
hero deity.*' In veneration or in imitation of this supposed 
virginity, colleges of consecrated maidens were established, 
with a regular monastic discipline ; and a breach of their vows 
of chastity was followed by the most terrific punishment, whether 
among the vestals at Home, in other quarters of the old 
continent, or in that of America. This part, however, of their 
inconsistent worship did not for one moment interfere with the 
natural consequence of the deification of their ancestors. The 
great father whom they worshipped was a god, and was mar- 
ried. The lineal descendants of that father were divine person- 
ages. As the great mother became holy in consequence of her 
union with their exalted ancestor, the descendants also of that 
father and mother, who were the incarnate representatives of their 
glory, were enabled also to confer a portion of their own divinity 
to the women whom they honored with their approbation. The 
consequences of this profligate usurpation are easily seen, and 
are confirmed by the united testimony of all ancient history. 
The priests assumed in their respective settlements the powers 
thus claimed by the daring descendants of Ham and Chus; 
the women became prostitutes in the temples, from a principle 
of mistaken religion, believing that they propitiated the deity 
by the most open and unrestrained licentiousness ; and in many 
instances they were not even permitted to marry till they had 
devoted to Venus Mylitta, or to the same goddess under dif- 
ferent names, the price of their virginity, which must be sacrificed 
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in the precincts of the temples. The description of these scenes 
given by Herodotus, by the prophet Jeremiah, by Livy, in his 
account of the banishment of the chief actors from Rome, and 
by many others, paints more accurately the customs and reli- 
gious profligacy of the greater part of Greece, of Asia Minor, 
the Canaanites, and of the inhabitants of India, the last of whom 
continue their flagitious worship even to this day. 

To other abominations of the Pagans we can only allude, and 
pass on to our subject. The union of the great father and 
mother was thought to be of so intimate a nature, that it was 
even inseparable. They ceased to be two distinct persons ; the 
one became a component part of the other ; and thus a single 
divine being was produced, whose compound person partook of 
both sexes. Warburton and Cudworth suppose that this 
hermaphroditic union was made on account of the Pagans 
retaining some remembrance of the divine unity. Mr. Faber 
rejects this idea, and 1 do not so well remember Cud worth's 
argument as to be able to decide upon the point ; though it is 
improbable that the pristine race could have so soon lost all 
remembrance of the religion of their fathers, while they were 
evidently so bent on retaining their ancient ritual. However 
this may be, the consequences were such, as in this moral and 
enlightened age may not be mentioned, and scarcely hinted. 
It was the custom of the priests and priestesses to imitate, in 
their infernal and yet mystic orgies, the deity they .served. They 
assumed his titles ; personated his character ; ascribed to them- 
selves his attributes ; and endeavoured to exhibit by action, the 
metaphysical notions attached to his mythological history. '^ Such 
notions (I now use Mr. Faber's words) produced the corruptions 
of the phallic worship, and the solemn prostitution of female vir- 
tue, even when the great father and the great mother were consi- 
dered as two distinct persons, severally presiding over the powers 
of generation : but when they were viewed as a single person 
partaking of both sexes, and alone presiding over both powers, 
it is easy to conceive what monstrous enormities were the conse- 
quences among a race of theologists, who deemed it laudable 
aod meritorious to imitate in their own persons the supposed 
pharacter and actions of their deity. The priests, while they 
aiesumed the titles of their god, studied also to take upon them 
his imagined hermaphroditic nature. They wore the dress, and 
copied the manners of women : they literally, urged by frantic 
enthusiasm, ceased to be men : and while they endeavoured, in 
imitation of their deity, to partake of both sexes, they really 
failed to partake of either. Scripture abounds in allusions to 
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the practices attendant upon this mode of worship ; and in order 
to preserve the Israelites from being contaminated by them, it 
strikes at the root of the evil, by especially prohibiting men to 
appear in the garb of women, or women in the garb of meo. 
Suffice it to observe that the practices in question were such, 
that the land of Canaan is even said, in the nervous metaphori- 
cal phraseology of holy writ, to have vomited out, in very 
disgust, its polluted inhabitants.'* 

It is not probable that this system was absolutely perfected 
at Shinar; but there is sufficient reason to suppose that it origi- 
nated there ; and in allusion to such worship it is, that Babylon 
is so emphatically termed throughout scripture, the source of 
all idolatrous corruption : as the mother of harlots ; as the nurse 
of all the abominations of the earth. 

Section. XIV. — Origin of the Sacrifice of Human Victims. 

We now come to another eminent characteristic of the an- 
cient idolatry ; their cruel and murderous sacrifices. This sub- 
ject has been so exhausted by the labors of our great authors, — 
in the admirable work of Dr. Magee on the atonement ; in the 
chapter of Mr. Faber on the origin and purport of sacrificial 
rites ; in Outram's celebrated work De Sacrificiis, and in a small 
but valuable tract, on the atonement, by Dr. Pye Smith, the 
head of the Dissenting Academy at Homerton, — that I shall not 
attempt the superfluous labor of proving from the joint testi- 
mony of these and other writers, that sacrifice was a divine insti- 
tution, of a propitiatory nature, typical of the only true, propi- 
tiatory atoning sacrifice of the divine victim, the Messiah of 
the Church of God. I wish only to trace the origin of that 
corruption, which led to such terrible results among all the 
Pagan nations. The question is, whether the cruelties, as well 
as the obscenities of heathenism, originated under the influence 
of Nimrod at Shinar. i 

There is not, and cannot be, any apparent connexion between 
the shedding the blood of an. animal, and the pardoning the 
crimes of man ; yet this arbitrary idea has universally prevailed, 
among all the heathen tribes of which history or tradition has 
left us any account. VVe have the positive assertion of scripture 
that the blood of ^ animals was o£fered in sacrifice to the true 
God, before the flood, and immediately after it ; and the universal 
prevalence of the custom proves its common origin. We may 
naturally suppose that when the other corruptions of the ancient 
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patriarchal religion began to prevail, this sacred rite coidd 
not escape perversion. After examining the several authorities, 
which are generally considered most valuable, I arii inclined 
to believe that the offering up of human sacrifices originated not 
at Shinar, but from a mistaken apprehension of the scenical 
offering of Isaac, by his father Abraham. 

There are many reasons which might induce us to suppose 
that some cruel rites were practised at Shinar. The ancient 
war god, to whom a love of slaughter was attributed, is always 
represented with a sword in his hand. The Targum of Jona- 
than, the Targum of Jerusalem, and the rabbinical author of 
the ^ereschit Rabba, all agree in describing the tower of 
Babel as being crowned with a temple, in which was placed 
an idol with a sword in his hand ; and the Cuthite tribes, who 
followed in the respective settlements the Brahminical idolatry, 
have uniformly more rigidly practised these cruel ceremonies 
than their Buddhite brethren. It seems to be in direct con- 
tradiction to the hypothesis, which 1 have considered to be the 
most preferable, because it explains in the most consistent man- 
ner, corroborated too by scripture, the origin and general preva- 
lence of superstition in the early ages. But as Christianity may 
be said to have originated in one spot, at Jerusalem, so might 
idolatry at Shinar : yet as the Papal corruptions, which were 
once universal, gradually became established m Rome ; as Pres-^ 
byterianism began at Geneva, and extended over much of 
Europe ; as independence began in England, and has thei^ce 
been transplanted into America ; in . the same manner certain 
modes, and shades of corruption, or peculiar kinds of perversion, 
originated in Egypt, or Phoenicia, from whence they gradually 
pervaded the several settlements of the Buddhite or Brabroanic 
idolaters. There is therefore nothing inconsistent or contradic- 
tory in assigning the origin of idolatry to Shinar, though we 
still attach to Phoenicia the peculiar reproach of commencing, 
and extending the cruel sacrifice of human victims. We have 
no certain proof that human victims were offered prior to the 
time of Abraham ; and the general authority of the most learn- 
ed %vriters has assigned the commencement of these cruelties 
to the misapprehension among the heathens of the scenical 
sacrifice of Isaac. 

The name of Abraham was as Widely extended, and was as 
much celebrated, as that of the greatest conqueror whom the 
world has yet seen. He vias at once a powerful prince, a 
distinguished warrior, a teacher of the true religion, and a steady 
opposer of the idolatrous innovations of his time. He repeatedly 
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traversed those countries which at that time were nnost en- 
lightened in knowledge, though so much corrupted in opinion; 
and every where he inculcated the belief in one God, and taught 
and practised the uncorrupted patriarchism of their fathers. 
From Ur in Chaldaea^ the very centre of the capital city of 
idolatry, he travelled through the whole of Haran, Mesopo- 
tamia, the north of Syria, the complete extent of Palestine, 
to Egypt; and again from Egypt to Sodom and Gomorrba, 
and from thence to the other side of Palestine. These countnes 
formed at that time nearly the whole of the civilised world; 
and it is evident that he was well known among all^ and that his 
religious conduct in particular would be thoroughly scrutinised, 
and imitated. Though the posthumous fame of an individual 
is not always a criterion that he was universally known when 
alive ; yet where that fame has extended so widely as in the 
instance of Abraham, we are justly warranted in supposing that 
he could not have been other than an eminent and distinguished 
man : no individual, except Adam and Noah, has been so gene- 
rally venerated as Abraham. The Jews and Arabians idolise his 
memory. The Chaldseans, Phoenicians, Indians, and Egyptians, 
according to the best historians, esteem him to have been one 
of the greatest and wisest of men ; and the scripture testimony 
to his merits, piety, accomplishments, and excellence, in every 
department of life, is too express and decisive to require farther 
comment. 

Whatever therefore of a religious nature, apparently novel^ 
certainly most peculiar and extraordinary, was done by Abrabam, 
would excite attention, respect, and imitation. In those early 
ages, religious instruction was comnmnicated by action. At 
this particular period, when Isaac was to be offered, the general 
attention would have been directed to Abraham, in an unusual 
manner. The cities of the plain had been destroyed by miracu- 
lous lightnings, and subterranean fires, after Abraham had in 
vain entreated their preservation. In the year after their de- 
struction he visited Gerar (afterwards in the tribe of Simeon, 
the tribe nearest to Egypt), having interceded for the polluted 
cities at Mamre. From Gerar he travelled with his large and 
princely retinue, to Beersheba, ** in the Philistines' land," on the 
borders of Palestine and Egypt. I mention these places, because 
they and the others which are mentioned in this part of scripture, 
from which this account is taken, were all situated on the 
southern border of Palestine, adjacent to the surrounding 
idolaters, and the patriarchial king of Egypt^ Abimelech. No- 
thing therefore of a public nature could be unknown to either 
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of tiiem. From Beersheba he was directed to proceed with 
Isaac several days' journey into the very heart of the country, 
to offer him as a bnmt-offering upon the mountain^ on which* 
the real sacrifice was offered in a subsequent age. 

When the circumstances in which the Patriarch was now 
placed, are taken into consideration ; when it is remembered 
that the words, '* offer him as a burnt-offering,'^ implied that 
the body of his son was to be divided asunder, and then burnt 
to ashes : when the public nature of the command, the probable 
tears, and unrestrained lamentations of Sarah ; the intimate' 
union that subsisted between Abraham and the king of the 
country, which would have made it impossible to have kept the 
reason of this long journey secret ; the public planting of sv 
grove in Beersheba by Abraham, a short time only before this 
event, implying bis intention of continuing in the country; 
when all these things are considered, it will be evident that 
the fame and report of the action now about to be committed 
by the patriarch, in obedience to the commands of God, would' 
be extensively known, like the city on a hill, he could not be 
hid. All the surrounding nations, whether more or less pervert- 
ed, or still attached to the patriarchal worship, would hear of 
the transaction, would eagerly inquire into its meaning, and; 
sooner or later, would pervert to wrong purposes the lesson' 
now taught them repecting their future Messiah, as they had' 
already perverted the other doctrines of religion. Sacrifice had 
been common to them all from the very beginning. Sheep ainl 
oxen only, had hitherto been sacrificed as the best portion of 
their wealth ; and, by the shedding of their blood, as the only 
mode of propitiating the Deity. Prom this time, however, the 
doctrine of sacrifice was perverted, because it was considered that 
the life of a man was a more acceptable sacrifice than that of' 
cattle ; and as it was their duty to offer that which was most 
valuable, therefore they concluded that they were henceforth 
required to offer their sons as an atonement, as the most honor- 
able and valuable victim. Thus as the most profligate corrup- 
tion of idolatry originated from the perverted doctrine of the 
incarnation ; so did the most cruel and murderous rite of human 
sacrifice originate from the perverted doctrine of the atonement. 
We must here notice the objection of Pbilo to this part of 
^ our inquiry. Philo conjectures that God proposed to Abra- 
ham, as a test of his zeal for the true God, that usual sacrificef 
by w*hich the heathen manifested their zeal for their false gods ; 
and the learned Dr. Hales agrees with this opinion. But if 
we may judge by the analogy of the usual mode of God's. 
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proceedings with mankind, this way of proving the faith of 
Abraham, by commanding him to sacrifice his son, was an actual 
demonstration that the custom of human sacrifices did not then 
' prevail among the heathen : for the great object which the Deity 
appears to have had in view, by the frequent manifestations of 
himself and his will to the true worshippers, was this — to keep 
them from the surrounding corruptionsi by teaching them to 
avoid the very appearance of complying with their abominatioiis. 
The whole of those enactments of the Levitical law, which were 
not common to the patriarchal dispensation, were appointed on 
this principle, as is proved at large by Young on Idolatry^ by 
Dean Allix, and many others, in a great variety of instances, 
which would occupy too much time to enumerate. 

The first people, among whom we read of the custom of of- 
fering human victims prevailed, were those immediately adjacent 
to the country where Abraham lived at the time when be in- 
tended to have obeyed, to the utmost, the commands of God 
respecting Isaac : these nations must have been earlier acquaint- 
ed with the history of the transaction, and therefore would be 
among the first to pervert it. Thus, Moab was the territory 
bounding the tribe of Judah, in which was Mamre, to the east- 
ward, on the opposite side of the Asphaltite lake ; of the people 
of Moab we read, that when its king was pressed in battle, 
'^ He took his eldest son, that should have reigned in his stead, 
and offered him for a burnt-offering." Long prior, however^ 
to this decided proof of the prevalence of this inhuman custom 
among the Moabites, Balak, the king of Moab, had the same 
notion, the superior validity of human sacrifices to propitiate 
the Deity, when he consulted Balaam on the best mode of 
conquering Israel. The prophet Micah has recorded the con- 
versation. " Wherewith shall I come before the Lord i shall I 
come before him with burnt-offerings i or shall I give my first- 
born for my transgression, the fruit of my body for the sin 
of my soul i" — This custom was notoriously prevalent among 
the Egyptians : Diodorus Siculus relates that it was an ancient 
custom, especially of the shepherd dynasty (founded in the time 
of Abraham), to sacrifice men ; when the victims were burnt 
alive, and the ashes scattered in the air ; a custom against which, 
as Mr. Bryant has beautifully shown, one of the plagues of 
Egypt was particularly directed. Abimelech, as Mr. Faber 
proves, was one of these very kings ; and he was the friend and 
admirer of Abraham, the great teacher of the true religion. 
Abimelech seems to have been a worshipper of Jehovah. He 
therefore, and his subjects, must have known of the sacrifice of 
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Isaac, and probably deduced from this knowledge those opinioiis, 
which their descendants so lamentably perverted. 

Phoenicia lay to the north of Palestine, and Abraham had 
travelled through a part of that country, in his journey from 
Haran to Egypt. Wherever Abraham went, he inculcated the 
knowledge of the true God : and he thus also became an object 
of curious and anxious attention to the surrounding nations. The 
Phoenicians were always a civilised and commercial people ; they 
are supposed to have had a very early knowledge of alphabetical 
writing, which chiefly through their means was communicated by 
their colonies and navigators to the nations of Europe.. Being 
wealthy, their chief people would have had much leisure ; and 
as a necessary consequence, they would endeavour to preserve 
among thetn an accurate knowledge of the principal events of 
the surrounding nations ; particularly of that nation with which 
they carried on such an extensive commerce. We might natu- 
rally suppose therefore that more would remain of such a 
people, than of others who were less enlightened, though 
more powerful. This has actually been the case : while the 
very ruins of the histories of many great nations have been 
erased from the records of mankind, many scattered notices 
of the Phoenicians yet remain ; from which much additional 
illustration of the early periods of history is still to be collected. 
Among the traditions which have been preserved, one is particu- 
larly deserving our notice, from its intimate connexion with, and 
reputed reference to, the sacrifice of Isaac by Abraham. 
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Part \\\.— [Continued from No. XLVIIL p. 282.] 

When the Greeks stated the opinions of the Orientalists, 
it can scarcely be doubted that they not only mixed their 
own ideas wiUi those of the strangers, whose science and 
whose language they imperfectly understood, but mingled 
and confused the notions of the vulgar among the Egyptians 
and Chaldeans, with the doctrines, the dogmas, and the 
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science of the Priests. Wo have only to open Stob^as, 
and Plutarch de placitis Philosophorum, to see how tmtfas 
and falsehoods were blended together even by the Pythago- 
reans. But how did they get at the truths ? Falsehoods 
are easily found ; but how did they stumble upon focts^ 
which science only can discover ? When Archelaus said 
that the Moon was distant from the Earth by 56 or 59 semi- 
diameters of the earth, (I speak from memory) Ubis could 
not be a mere guess ; nor could Archelaus, who certainly 
could not have taken the Moon's parallax, have made so 
near an approach to the truth by any science of bis own. 
Eratosthenes reckoned the Sun's distance from the Earth at 
800,000,000 of Olympic stadia, about 90,000,000 of Ei^^ 
lish miles. (See these measures calculated in my Essay 
on the Science of the Egyptians.) Posidonius, less accu- 
rate, calculated the distance at 502,000,000 of Italic stadia, 
which M. De Lambre reckons, by I know not what arifh-" 
metic, at 31 millions of leagues. The Italic stadium was 
of 625 French feet nearly. Now it is clear that these as- 
tronomers had no means of making such calculations. 
Are we therefore to call them happy guesses with M. De 
Lambre? This may be a happy— it is certainly a convenient 
way of proving, that the Greeks met with none of those 
remnants of science among the Egyptians and Babyloni- 
ans, which Bailli has so ably argued that they must b&ve 
found. But it is rather strange that these Greeks 
should have made so many happy, in the midst of so many 
unhappy, guesses ; nor is it less singular, that most of 
their happy guesses are said by them to have been made by 
men who went for instruction to Egypt and Chaldea. 
Pythagoras, who spent the better part of his life at Mem- 
phis and Babylon, guessed that the Sun is in the centre of 
our planetary system. His disciples guessed the true na- 
ture of comets — the distance, nearly exact, of the Sun 
and Moon from the Earth, and the number of stadia com- 
prised in an arc of the meridian. The Chaldeans appear 
to have made all these guesses before the Pythagoreans.- 
Thales, during his stay in Egypt, learned to guess the 
time of an eclipse. Democritus guessed, as it may be 
thought from a passage in Hyde, like the ancient Chalde- 
ans and Magi, that the galaxy is composed of an immense 
number of stars. The Egyptians placed their pyramids by 
guess, so as to make their sides answer to the four cardinal 
points ; and thus did by guess, what others can only dd 
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when fliey know how to take a meridian. The Chaldeans 
gaessed that the Earth is 400,000 (short) stadia in cir- 
cumference,, about 25,038 English miles. This was cer^ 
tainly a very happy guess ; but of course it was only a 
guess. We ought consequently to believe, on the faith of 
any Greek astrologer who had wandered to Babylon, and 
who had conversed as well as he could with the ignorant 
astrologers of his time,^ that the astronomers of Chaldea^ 
even those who had observed the heavens from the tower of 
Belns, long destroyed before the age of Epigenes, had 
always believed comets to be tourbillons of fiery matter. 

But is the method followed by M. De Lambre really that 
by which we can best elicit truth from the testimony of the 
Greeks ? If two Asiatic astrologers were now to visit 
England, and to learn a little of our language, it is profm- 
ble that they might carry home with them more of Moore's 
almanack in their heads, than of Newton's Principia. Let 
us suppose that one of them mixed something of both in 
his mind, and told his countrymen of some of the splendid 
discoveries in science made by the English ; while his com- 
panion recited verses from the wizard Moore, and assured 
his hearers that we were all believers in the astral influ- 
ences. Then, if in the revolution of ages the descendants 
of these Asiatics became skilful astronomers, while Eng- 
land had fallen from her high estate, had fallen even as 
Babylon has fallen, they would believe, if they reasoned 
on the principles of M. De Lambre, that the !&iglish were 
astrologers, but not astronomers ; that Moore was our 
great philosopher, and that Newton guessed at the doc- 
trine of gravitation, as Herschell has since guessed at the 
existence of the planet Uranus, 

M. De Lambre has introduced Manetho into his history 
of astronomy. Whether for the purpose of aiming a blow 
at Bailli, while he attacks Josepnus, or of depreciating the 
science of the Egyptians, or of candidly examining the 
'^TOTsXea-jxarix^, ascribed to Manetho, I must leave others 
to judge. I might perhaps contend, and\\ith Tyrwhitt on 
my side, that the poem in question is not Manetho's, and 
(hat the first and fifth books were not written by the same 
author who composed the rest But still I am inclined to 
think, that this very unpoetical poem may have been com- 

B>8cd while the Greeks were yet masters of Egypt. M. 
e Lambre treats the knowledge of astronomy exhibited 
by the writer with the most profound contempt. In this 
VOL. XXV. CI. Jl. NO. XLIX. E 
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he is probably quite right ; but does he do justice to the 
Egyptians, when he extends his contempt to them, and 
argues that from this specimen we may judge of their pio- 
gress in science ? Let it be granted that Manetho was tibe 
author. Who can trace the fragments of his works^ with- 
out seeing that this man was a clever impostor ; and that^ 
after having pretended to consult the columns in the Siiia- 
die land, and the 36,000 volumes written by Thoth, he 
teally was unable to compile his history from any archives 
which remained in his time ? He also pretended, no 
doubt, to explain the hieroglyphics, and to reproduce aU 
the wisdom of Hermes Trismegistus. In short, the more 
we hear of him, the more we ought to be convinced that 
his faith was bad, and bis impostures numberless. He 
might know more of the traditions of the Egyptians, than 
was generally known in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus; 
but bis attempt to show that the ancient Gods of Egypt 
were only men deified by popular belief, would alone prove, 
that this servile courtier of Ptolemy, the son of Valcao, 
as I think he is called in the Rosetta inscription, was bat 
too willing to sacrifice truth to please his sovereign. 

M. De Lambre has quoted some verses from the 5tb 
book of the poem. These verses describe the signs of the 
zodiac ; and M. De Lambre tells us that he has cited them^ 
" k cause des deux (trois) vers sur les Sevres, dont Us kommes 
sacris ont change le nom en celui de Balance^ pane qu'eUes 
s'etendent de part et davtre comme des plats suspendus a uu 
joug. 

Kol) 5wyov IxX^gicray, hfrelr' Iravwa* kxirepSnf 
07x1 kol) 'n'koL<niyysg «r) ^yyoO hXKoyLivoin, 

The learned astronomer makes no remarks on these ver- 
ses. It appears to me that Manetho means to say by 
them, that the constellation of Scorpius once occupied 
two dodecatemoria, or 60 degrees, but that the Priests 
of Egypt changed the name of the Scorpion's Claws in- 
to that of the Balance, giving at the same time ihe form 
of a balance to the claws. If this be the meaning, as I 
think it is, we should infeiL^from it, that in the time of Ma- 
netho the Chaldeans, and the Greeks, who copied the 
Chaldean division of the zodiac, partitioned this circle in- 
to eleven constellations, while the Egyptians counted 
twelve. But this statement appears to be, in part at least^ 
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extremely incorrect. I believe that the Chaldeans always 
divided the zodiac into eleven constellations ; but the 
Egyptians never. The introduction of the 12 great Gods 
into Egypt was made i7,(KM^ years before the reign of Ama- 
sis^ according to the Egyptians^ that is to say, at a very 
early period of their history, for I am not inclined to give 
them the slightest credit on the subject of chroi^ology. 
N^ow these 12 Gods I conceive to be those that presided 
over the 12 signs of the zodiac. The Egyptians always 
appear, from the earliest accounts which we have of tneir 
zodiac, to have introduced the Balance into it. We know 
that they gave this name to the constellation, which the 
Greeks called XriXa), both from the verses cited above, and 
from the words of Achilles Tatius — xara tus x^^^5, ^af 
xixXovfj^ivatg ur' Aiywrrlow fyyov. Now the Egyptians were not 
a people likely to change their names or their symbols at so 
late a period as some have imagined. Macrobius distinct* 
ly attributes to them the division of the zodiac into 12 signs. 
(ittis vero, inquiet, circi citlestis duodecim partes aut invenit, 
aut fecit? — Mgyptiorum retro majores, quos constat primos 
omnium cotliim scrutari. Not any proof is to be found, 
that the Egyptians ever divided the zodiac into 11 constella- 
tions; or that among them the scorpion occupied 60 de- 
grees. 

M. De Lambre seems to think that the same thing was 
trae with respect to the Chaldeans. Whence then had the 
Alexandrian Greeks their division of the zodiac into 11 
constellations ? From whom, before their time, had Eu- 
doxus, the father of Greek astronomy, learned to extend 
the constellation of Scorpius through 60 degrees, if not 
from the Chaldeans ? M. De Lambre, at least, will not 
deny, that Eudoxus copied his sphere from that of the 
Chaldeans, and that he placed, like them, the equinoxial 
and solstitial colures in the middle of their respective 
signs ArieSy Chela , — Cancer ^ Capricornus. But the learned 
astronomer argues from a passage in Ptolemy, that the 
Chaldeans must have reckoned the Balance among the 
signs. 

I shall copy the passage as he gives it in French, not 
having the original at hand to refer to : — " C'^toit I'an 496 
de Nabonassar, le 30 payiii, soir, le Soleil moyen ^toit en 
4. 27. 50. L'^longation 6toit done orientale, et de 21. 40. 
*-^L'an 75, suivant les Chald^ens, le 14 du mois Dios ou 
de Jupiter, Mercure 6toit d'une coudde au-dessus da joug 
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wstial de la Balance ; ensorte que^ selon nous, il devoit 
fetre en 14*^ 10' des Serres, ou en 6* lAP 10'/ No^ ia 
this passage there is no little confusion. Ptolemy is do- 
scribing \he place of the planet Mercury at different epochs. 
H[e begins by giving us the year 496 of the period of 
Nabonassar ; and as this was a Chaldean period, we inii^t 
have expected that the month would have been named from 
the Chaldean nomenclature^ or if not from the Chaldean^ at 
least from the Greek, his own language. But no ; Ptolemy 
names the Egyptian month Payni, In the next calculation 
we have the year 75 according to the Chaldeans — we might 
then expect an Egyptian month, since we had one before ; 
and again we should be deceived. The month Di<n is 
named by Ptolemy, which answered to the month of 
October in the calendar of the Syro-Macedonians. I should 
therefore conceive, that he alluded to the Egyptian zodiac, 
and not to the Chaldean, when he speaks of the Balance. 
I paraphrase the last sentence thus : — ^' In the year 76, 
according to the Chaldean mode of reckoning, the 14th day 
of the month called Dios by the Syro-Macedonians, Mer- 
cury was a cubit above the southern beam of the Balance, 
as this part of the zodiac is commonly called here in 
^»ypt ; so that according to us Greeks, this planet ought 
to have been at 14® 10' of the Claws of the Scorpion, hav* 
ing 6 signs, 14 degrees, 10 minutes, of longitude."^ I 
rather think this will be found to be the sense of the passage. 
But there is no occasion to appeal to any disputed or cSs- 
putable testimony . The evidence of Servius puts the matter 
beyond a doubt. Mgyptii^ says this writer, dnodecim esse 
asserunt signa : Clicudai vero uridecim; nam Scorpium et 
Libram unum sigtmm accipiunt ; Chelae, enim Scorpii Libram 
faciunt. 

As I have said so much in opposition to M. De Lambre, 
I shall only add, that though I most sincerely and most 
highly admire the talents of this writer, and readily admit 
that his remarks on the astronomical knowledge of the 
Greeks abundantly display his acuteness and his science ; 
yet I cannot but lament the prejudice which he mani- 
festly shows, in almost all that he says relative to the pror 
gress made by the ancient Indians, Chaldeans, and Egyp* 
tians, in astronomy and mathematics. More learned than 
Montucla, he is yet more jealous th.m that writer, of tha 
scientific reputation of the nations which I have just qieii- 
tibned. 
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We bkye already seen, that those, who have hitherto 
endeavoured to explain the zodiacal symbols, have repre- 
sented them as emblematical of the seasons, when the Sun 
in his annual course was pa«ssing through ibe signs. The 
explanation, which I would here propose, appears to me 
more obvious and natural. The constellations were of 
course partitioned during the night. Macrobius says that 
the Egyptians made this division by means of a clepsydra ; 
and his account of the Egyptian process sufficiently resem- 
bles that given by Sextus Empiricus of the Chaldean 
method. The Egyptian clepsydra, being generally in the 
form of a cynocephaius, seems to indicate that the E^^yptians 
had commenced their calculation at the rising, but I should 
think the acbronical rising, of the Dog-star. I am indeed 
of opinion, that the zodiacal symbols were chosen to suit 
the seasons, as the stars of each dodecatemorion rose achro- 
nically in the order of the months. When I say achroni- 
cally, however, I do not mean to use the word in all its 
strichiess as it is generally understood by astronomers.* 
Stars of the first magnitude are not visible until 12 or 14 
minutes after sun-set ; and the other stars are not all visi- 
ble until after a much longer period. Besides this the 
denseness of the horizontal mists in all hot countries is to 
be considered ; and the more so, that the sky above is so 
brilliant, that we are apt to overlook the vapors that shroud 
the horizon. When then I shall have to speak of stars. 
which have risen achronically, let me be understood to 
mean those, which have ascended so far above the eastern 
horizon as to become distinctly visible. 

If we suppose the zodiac to have been constructed^ or. 
rather reconstructed in Egypt, it may become a question 
in what latitude this was done ; as E^ypt extends north 
and south, from Damietta to Philaa, about seven degrees 
and a half. It seems to me that two cities, Heliopolis 
and Thebes, were the most likely to have disputed the 
honor of having invented, or, at least, of having reconstruct- 
ed the zodiac. 
The city of On, called Heliopolis by the Greeks, and 
i-shems by the Arabians, was situated about 24 miles 
to ihe north of Memphis. Three reasons induce me to 
mention this as a place where the zodiac was likely to be 
coQstmcted anew for the use of the Egyptians :— 1st, it . 
appears from the Book of Genesis, that this city was one 
of the most distinguished of Egypt about 1700 years t)efore 
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our aera ; and that the worship of the Sun, as is clear from 
the names Chi, and Potiphre, (not Potipherah) or rather 
PMophre, was already there established ; — 2nA\y, the 
honors there rendered to the Bull, called Mnevis by the 
Greeks, seem to testify^ that the Snn was originally adored 
at On, when Taurus was the leading constellation ; — Srdly^ 
it may be believed, that the zodiacal signs were represent- 
ed in the temple of On, which must have been of very 
great antiquity. The following remarkable passage is 

cited by Kircher from Artapbus : J^Xa^XJ y^^ ^^jaiu ^^JLT^ 

*jj«JjdJ jJl>A«.^1~I^i'^cher thus interprets this sentence: Ftiit 

aulem Heliopoli templum Solis, et in eo XII columntt signifi- 
cantes XII signa zodiaci, et eiementorum arcana. I am not 

satisfied with this translation. The word jXc means that 

which is like to another thing ; in one word, simi/is. ^3j^ no 
doubt signifies the zodiacal signs, h(it it properly signi- 
fies towers; for ,whether the Egyptians did or not^ die 
ancient Persians and Arabians assigned a tower to each 
zodiacal constellation, and probably represented each 
dodecatemorion under the form of a tower. The word 

yeuA does not signify the four elements, as Kircher seems 

to have understood it; but is to be referred to ^^a9£, and 
consequently means what is primary with respect to time. 
These remarks would not have been worth making, if the 
Arabian author had not seemed to intimate, that the columns 
were formed in imitation of the towers by which the ancient 
Orientalists represented the signs of the zodiac. Perhaps 
the meaning would be more exactly expressed as follows : 
— Extitit Heliopoli (Arabice J in- S hems) templum Solis, et in 
eo XII fuerunt columna, representantes Xll turres, (signa 
zodiaci) mysteria perantiqua — or perhaps arcanu veterum tern' 
porum. There is no authority for the copulative, which 
Kircher has supplied ; and I almost suspect that he has 
broken off his citation in the middle of a sentence. 

We are told, that there are now no remains of any zo- 
diacs at Thebes. This is very possible, and yet it is ex- 
tremely probable that such monuments might once have 
been found there. I have already had occasion to speak 
of the golden circle of Osymandias ; and this circle appears 

' This must be ao error of the press for JJ^* 
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to me to haye been a zodiac, since Diodonis says that the 
rising and setting of the stars were there denoted xara (pia-tv, 
according to nature. This historian likewise indicates 
another representation of the constellations in the same 

edifice at Thebes:— u^nj^eio-ttti ie dvr) rm xioveov ^iha 'Jnj^wf 
IxxoiSextt /xovoXiddt, rdv ap^alov r^oVov elpYa<rfJLevot. Tvjv opo^fjV rr 
ir&o'av ix) nrXaro^ Suffiv o^mwf wrap^eiv fiovoXtiov acTepas h xuuv^ 

xmrelf^Fe7^o^x^Kfli1nliv Here we see, that the roof was supported 
by colossal figures of animals, probably the zodiacal ani- 
mals, instead of columns, and the bide cieling was variegat- 
ed with stars. 

Bat while it may be reasonably thought that the Egyp- 
tians constructed a zodiac for themselves, it is more difficult 
to understand how this zodiac, with little alteration, came 
to be universally adopted in Asia. We may perhaps 
obviate this difficulty by the following considerations. 
First, Ham, as we have already observed, appears to have 
fixed his residence in Egypt soon after the deluge ; and 
hence those of his descendants, who settled in Asia, would 
naturally bestr a peculiar respect for the institutions of the 
Egyptians. Secondltf, the principal leaders of the princi- 
pal sects, among the descendants of Shem, being mono- 
theists, held tsabaism in detestation, and would naturally 
endeavour to destroy all monuments of the symbolical 
worship of the stars. Tliirdly, it follows that the descend- 
ants of Ham were those alone, among the civilised nations, 
who were likely to preserve the ancient zodiacal symbols ; 
bat the Egyptians appear to have taken the lead vei^y 
early, among the idolatrous worshippers of the Hosts of 
Heaven. 

The zodiac of Esneh confirms me in the belief, that 
the Egyptians constructed the zodiac anew, while Leo 
was still a solstitial constellation ; for in that zodiac 
Leo is clearly represented as the last of the ascending 
^gns. It is not however to be argued from this, that the 
whole sign is to be understood as ascending. On the con- 
trary, I believe the greater part of it was descending when 
this zodiac was framed ; but as the solstitial colure was in 
Leo at the time, it was classed with the ascending signs. 
I am even disposed to think, that some symbols were ad- 
mitted into this zodiac, which belonged to a more ancient 
fried, and which ought to have been excluded from it. 
allude particnlarl^ to the figure of the Sphinx, which 
is placed f^twoen rirgo ud Leo^ 
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Hie Abb6 de la Placbe gives the following explanatioii 
of ibis symbol : ** Cette fi^re 6toit composde crane tito 
dejeune fiUe, et du corps d'un lion couch6: ce qui signir 
fioit qa'il falloit s'attendre k demearer oisif sur les terreins 
reley^s tant que rinondation dureroit — savoir, tout le toms 
que le Soleil mettroit k parcoarir les signes da Lion et de 
la Vierge.— Ce qui ach^ve de rendre cette explication cer- 
taine^ c'est que le nom de Sphinx Qf3^) ne signifie aatie 
chose que la surabondance." If the Abb6 had consolted 
the Vulgate, he would have found that y&tf is there ren- 
dered (Deut. xxxiii. v. 19. Ezek. xxvi. 10.) inundaiio ; 
and this meaning would have been still more favorable to 
the conjecture of the ingenious writer. This interpreta- 
tion may however be disputed ; but if instead of 3@ttr sA^pA- 
ang or shphang, the Abb6 had taken the word 192f shephee, 
or shphec, he would have been fully entitled to render it by 
inundation. But the word Sphinx I conceive to be one of 
those hopeless Greek corruptions of foreign names^ "vdiich 
must ever defy the skill of the et3rmologist. I can find no 
word in Coptic from which I can suppose it ta be derived. 
To return to the Abb6's explanation — I conceive him to be 
altogether mistaken, when he says, '^ le Nil rentre dans 
ses bords sur la fin de Septembre/' that is, when the sun 
quits the sign of Firgo, The river begins to decrease at 
that period ; but it does not entirely return to its natural 
level until the month of December. If the Sphinx had 
been intended to represent the repose, which was to be 
taken on the high grounds during the inundation, the sym- 
bol should have combined several signs instead of two. I 
can^ however, see nothing in this symbol, which indicates 
that it had any thing to do with the Nile. In the Greek 
fables, which had originated with the Phoenicians^ con- 
cerning the Sphinx, she is described as the daughter of Ty* 
phon and Echidna, whose bodies were human, but whose 
nether shapes degenerated into serpents. She herself had 
the bead of a woman, the body of a dog, the tail of a serpent, 
the wings of a bird, and the claws of a lion. Most of these 
are added to the original figure ; but we have here a re-onion 
of (he southern constellations, Virgo, Canis Major, Hydra, 
Corvus, and Leo. The Egyptian Sphinx is much more sim-. 
pie, and exhibits the head of a woman joined to the bo^ 
of a lion. Now this symbol seems to indicate the periodj 
when the Sun at the summer solstice was retrograding, 
owing to the precession of the equinoxes, oat of the ocm-- 
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steUatioQ of Virgo into that of Leo. This supposes the 
symbol, not only to have been formed by the Antediluvians, 
but to have been formed at a period i^hen a zodiac was 
abeady constructed. But the thing is not impossible. Hie 
sjrmboi answers to the Sun's place at the summer solstice, 
in the year 730 after the creation, according to the chronolo- 
gy of the LXX. Seth (the great founder of antediluvian as- 
tronomy, according to the traditions of the Orientalists,) 
had then just accomplished one Ner^ or cycle of 600 years. If 
then the rier were known to the Antediluvians, as Josephus 
indicates, it was not unlikely that Seth should have marked 
his having attained the age of 600 years by the symbol 
before us. The Dog-star rose heliacally in Egypt about 
the time when the Sun at the summer solstice, 73(^ years 
after the creation, was passing between the signs of Leo 
and Virgo ; and this again connects the symbol with Seth, 
since we have seen the Dog-star was named both Soth and 
Seth by the Egyptians. I shall not, however, insist far- 
ther upon this topic ; though I must say, that if ever a 
symbol clearly told its origin, it is the astronomicsd 
Sphinx. 

' As I find Leo to be the last of the ascending signs in 
the zodiac of Esneh, I cannot avoid concluding, that a 
part of this sign at least was ascending when the plan of 
the zodiac before me was originally traced ; and I cannot 
consequently assign to it a later date than 25 centuries 
before the Christian sera. From some circumstances, 
however, I am inclined to fix its date still earlier, — about 
2800 years before our (era, and rather more than aM)0 years 
after the deluge according to the chronology of the LXX. 
Of the three zodiacs before me, it is my intention to 
examine only that of the great temple of Dendera with par- 
ticular attention. But before I do so, it will be better to 
detail my ideas of the manner in which the zodiac was 
originally constructed. My readers, however, must be 
aware, tfiat I require from them two data i^-first^ that the 
constellations having been divided during the night, they 
were probably named and sjrmbolised according to the 
season, when at the end of each month they rose in their 
order; — secondly, that as the zodiac was formed in a hot 
climate, allowances must be made for the time when the 
stars become apparent above the horizontal vapors. The 
remark of Bailli fi^s far short of the truth, when he says, 
''Dans ces climats heureux, oii le ciel est si serein^ lliori- 
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son estbord6 d'^paisses vapeurs, etTon nevoit les 6toiles 
qa'ii trois ou quatre degr^s de hauteur/' There may be 
exceptions^ but it rarely happens in Egypt that the stars 
are visible at this elevation. 



1. Let us suppose then that the astronomers of ThebeSi 
about 28 centuries before our sera, and 8 centuries after tiie 
deluge^ according to the chronology of the LXX, under- 
took to construct a zodiac for Egypt. Let us also suppose 
that their astronomical year commenced at the vernal 
equinox. Employing the clepsydra as already indicated, 
and knowing the planetary road, they would observe, dur- 
ing a month before the equinox, the stars which appeared 
at night-fall above the eastern horizon^ and which were 
either in the Sun's path, or bordered upon it. Owing to 
the horizontal vapors, they would not see the stars which 
were just risen, and they would of course make their reck- 
oning from the upper part of this mist, as if it had been 
the real horizon. At the end of the month, and on the 
night of the vernal equinox, they would consider these stars 
as forming one constellation. But the Sun, at the period 
which we have mentioned, 2800 years before our aera, at 
the vernal equinox, set in the 5th degree of Taurus. Now, 
as I have noted from experience, that it is rare that a star 
even of the first magnitude, in hot climates, fairly emerges 
from the horizontal vapors, under an elevation of less than 
10 degrees, the constellation, which would be visible at 
the time and situation we speak of, would be that which 
we call the Balance, and which the Egyptians appear to 
have always known by that name. Thus then comes^ at 
last, my answer to M. Visconti. We find the Balance in 
its proper place, as a symbol of the equinox — not indeed 
of the autumnal, but of the vernal equinox. 

2. During the next month the heat in the Upper Egypt 
rapidly augmented. The waters, which might have been 
left stagnant a few months before by the retreat of the 
Nile, emitted unwholesome vapors. The reign of Typhob, 
or of the hot pestilential wind, then really commenced ; 
and the air became infected with mephitic exhalations, wfafle 
the people began to suffer from those sultry blasts, which 
the Greeks called moag Tufmvos. In this season, serpents, 
scorpions, and all venomous reptiles, were roused from 
flie torpor in which they had remained during the winter* 
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The Egyptians designated the constellation^ which fol- 
lowed Libra, and which appeared in the eastern division 
of the zodiac at close of day, by a scorpion. It is Ihe 
Snnimer, and not the Winter, which is dreaded by the 
inhabitants of the Upper Egypt. 

^ 3. At the end of the succeeding month, the constella- 
tion, which was seen at night-fall above the horizontal 
mists in the eastern division of the zodiac, was symbolis- 
ed by a centaur armed with a bow and arrow. The cen- 
tanr was probably a very ancient hieroglyphic, denoting 
perhaps the Arab of the desert, who had tamed the wild 
horse, and who lived by the produce of the chase. Sa- 
gittarius, the symbol of the hunter mounted on his steed, 
or perhaps of the lawless robber of the wilderness, denotes, 
by the arrow with which he is armed, the piercing fervor 
of the solar rays. 

4. The summer solstice having arrived, as the Sun was 
in the 6th degree of Leo, or perhaps the 7th, the Egyptians 
were now to symbolise the zodiacal constellation which 
bad risen at night-fall ^bove the eastern haze. The hiero- 
glyphic chosen was a monster with the head of a goat and 
the tail of a fish. The goat represented the season when 
all animals on th^ banks of the Nile are obliged to follow 
the example of the goat, and to seek the high grounds. 
The fish intimated the approaching inundation of the river, 
which commences about the summer solstice. 

6. When the Sun passed into the dodecatemorion of 
Virgo, the inundation was greatly encreased. The zodia- 
cal constellation, which was visible at close of day in the 
east, was represented by a man pouring forth water from 
two small vases. Did the Egyptians indicate by this, that 
the Nile arises from two small fountains, in the interior of 
Afiica ; but that joined by numerous streams it becomes a 
mighty river, and swoln by the copious rains, which fall in 
Ethiopia, annually inundates the valley of Egypt ? 

6. Two montbs after the summer solstice all the low 
grounds were inundated. The zodiacal constellation, 
¥rliich had risen with the night, was depicted by two 
fishes. 

7. In a month afterwards, the constellation, which was 
visible at night-fall in the eastern division of the zodiac, 
wais represented by a ram. This s3rmbol probably be* 
longed to the ancient zodiac ; but it might have been re- 
tained by the Egyptians^ as the emblem of the approachmg 
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season, when the flocks might descend from the high 
grounds to pasture in the plains, for the inundation had 
begun already to diminish. Several reasons induce me to 
think, that the Egyptians in early times regarded Aries 
chiefly with respect to the time of its achronical rising in 
Autumn. Amoun, who presided over this constellation, 
was represented of a coerulean color, as if to indicate that 
he had sprung from the watery element, and that the inun- 
dation, though abated, had not ceased. Immediately under 
Aries is placed the constellation of the Whale ; and before 
Aries arrives at the meridian in Autumn, the whole of the 
immense constellation of the River, from Kegel to Alcanar 

(a corruption for j^i^' J char nahar, the termination of 
the River) is visible, probably at Thebes, certainly, I should 
think, at Philse. I can have little doubt, that the constel- 
lationsy called K^toj and 'Hpldavoc by the Greeks, were 
named the River- Horse and the Nile by the Egyptians, or 
else the Crocodile and the Nile. In the zodiac of Esneb, 
a crocodile is represented in the dodecatemorion of Scor- 
pius. The crocodile, therefore, represents here the con- 
stellation variously called Cetus, Hippopotamos, Draco, 
Behemoth; and being placed near to Scorpius, denotes 
that when the Sun sets in this sign, the Whale has just 
risen in the east, under that part of the zodiac occupied by 
the Ram. Hence it seems evident, that the constellations 
of the Whale, and of the River, were thus designated in 
Autumn. 

8. The Bull had been an ancient zodiacal symbol ; and 
as the leader of the herd, might still be retained as the 
Aleph of the constellations. But the E^^tians were not 
the less attentive to the achronical rising of the sign. Thd 
Nile was now nearly reduced to its natural level. This 
was the season when the corn was to be sown ; and oxen, 
as various authors report, were employed for the purpose 
of treading it into the soil. The bull was therefore a sym- 
bol which expressed the occupations of the Egyptians, at 
this season, for we know from Diodorus Siculus, that they 
sowed the com in November; and as the Sun retired with 
the first degrees of Sagittarius, the stars of Taurus would 
appear at night-fall above the eastern haze. 

9. We next come to the time when, the Sun being in 
Capricorn, the constellation, which was visible at^liight- 
fall in the eastern division of the zodiac, was that which 
we call the. Twins, or Castor and Pollux. But the Egy)^ 
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tians, as we learn from Herodottts^ knew nothing of these 
Dioscari. Accordingly in all the Egyptian zodiacs which are 
certainly genuine, the constellation in question is represent- 
ed by a male and by a female figure. These figures are 
those of Osiris and Nephtys, of whose illicit and acciden- 
tal commerce Anubis was the offspring. 

I cannot help remarking here, that the astronomer at 
Thebes, who observed the heavens at this season, about 
an hour after sun- set, would find almost all the southern con- 
stellations represented by symbols, which might recall to 
him the history of that annual inundation of the river 
which was then nearly subsided. In the east he would ob- 
serve Hydra, an emblem of the Nile, lifting its head above 
the horizontal mist. Farther to the south he would see 
the brilliant star of Soth, and he would remember that at 
the heliacal rising of this star the inundation had com- 
menced. Already the helm of the ship, the constellation 
which the Greeks called Argo, but which the Egyptians 
knew only as the barge of Isis, followed Sirius ; and the 
spectator would be aware that in another hour he would 
behold Canobus, usually represented by the figure of a vase 
or pitcher of water, far to the south, showing its lumi- 
nous orb above the haze of evening. Directing his eye 
towards the meridian, he would recognise the River, the 
celestial Nile, with all its windings, extending 60 degrees 
from north to south, from the equator to the horizon. To 
the west of the meridian he would see the Whale, or the 
Hippopotamos, or the Behemoth, as it has been variously 
called, raising its head to the ecliptic under Aries, and 
spreading all its mighty bulk between the equator and the 
tropic of Capricorn. Then too he would see the River of 
'Aquarius setting in the west; and his eye would naturally 
glance to the waters of the Nile, which were fast descend- 
ing to their natural level. 

10. At the conclusion of the following month, the Sun 
came to the winter solstice in Aquarius. The zodiacal 
constellation which then rose with the night above the eas- 
tern haze, was symbolised by a scarabaeus. The season 
was that in which the Sun returns from the south. The 
astronomers of Egypt were aware, that the Sun is in 
the centre of our planetary system, and that it is by his at- 
traction that the earth is preserved in its orbits But the 
Son's apparent motion being from east to west, while the 
Eazth fevolving on its axis really moves from west to east. 
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the Egyptians, as Clemens Alexandrinus tella ua, ^rmbo* 
Used the Sun by a beetle, when this animal haying fomied 
a round ball of dung, rolls it backwards — avriTp^anro; xv?Mh, 
But as the beetle was said to move backwards in poshing 
the ball, it might very well serve to symbolise the seamn 
of the year, when the Sun brings round our globe again at 
the winter solstice, and when that luminary itself apparent- 
ly retraces its course, and returns towards the northern 
signs. (See also Horapollo.) 

11. The Lion was probably one of the ancient zodiacal 
symbols. Horapollo and Macrobius have endeavoured to 
explain why this animal was chosen to denote the constd- 
lation which it represents. But the lion is not a native of 
!l^pt ; and it can hardly be imagined, that the Egyptians 
first placed this symbol in the zodiac. It seems to have 
been one of those which they retained. 

12. We can hardly err in supposing* that the sign of 
Virgo was intended to symbolise the harvest season. In 
one ancient Egyptian zodiac this constellation is denoted 
by three ears of corn. Its brightest star is still called Spi- 
ca. The Hebrews and Arabians named it Shibboleth and 
Sanbulat, which bear the same meaning. But in no coun- 
try where we can suppose the zodiac to have been inven- 
ted, could the harvest season ever have corresponded with 
the Sun's passage through the constellation of Virgo ; uur 
less indeed we adopt the system of Dupuis, and imagine 
the zodiac to have been constructed 16 or 17 ihouwid 
years ago. 

According to the system which I have endeavoured to 
establish, this constellation ought to have been named and 
symbolised in Egypt, when it was seen at night-fall in the 
eastern division of the zodiac above the horizontal haze, 
and when the Sun, 2800 years before our aera, set in the 
5th degree of the constellation of Aries, one month before 
the vernal equinox. 

But it will be said perhaps that, according to Diodorus 
Siculus, and other writers, the harvest in Egypt begins about 
the vernal equinox, and that consequently, when the Son 
at the vernal equinox set in the 5th degree of Taurus, the 
constellation of Virgo at night-fall must have been already 
near the meridian at Thebes. Now this would be all true, 
if I spoke of the wheat-harvest, which begins in the Upper 
Egypt about the vernal equinox. But I have the authority 
of the sacred historian for saying, that the barley-harvest 
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in Egypt began at least a month before the wheat-harvest : 
— '' And the ftax and the barley were smitten^ for ^e bar- 
ley was in the ear, and the flax was boiled ; but the wheat 
and the rye were not smitten, for they were not grown up.'' 
(Exod. ix. 31, 32.) The words njrr /)7^K 0> literally signify 
** for these were dark." But be this interpreted as it may, 
I think 1 am safe in stating, that the barley-harvest pre- 
ceded the wheat-harvest by a month. 

The zodiacal constellations, for which the Egyptians 
seem to have chosen new symbols, were probably ttiose 
which we call Gemini, Cancer, Sagittarius, Capricomus, 
Aquarius, and Pisces — possibly also Libra and Virgo. 



I shall now proceed to consider more particularly the 
oblong zodiac of Dendera. Although not so ancient, by a 
whole Sothic period, as that of Esneh, yet it is much more 
interesting in various respects. 

The following extracts from the memoir of M. Visconti 
will enable the reader to form a general notion of this 
zodiac ; and after having perused them, he will, I trust, 
find no difficulty in following me through the details which 
I propose to lay before him. 

" Le grand zodiaque," says M. Visconti, " est distribu^ 
en deux bandes ; chacune d'elles est subdivis^e en deux 
autres. Tune sup^rieure, I'autre inf^rieure. Dans la sup^- 
rieure, qui est aussi la plus large, sont repr6sent^s des 
signes du zodiaque, au nombre de six, entremfil^s de 
plusieurs figures symboliques, et d'une grande quantity de 
petites ^toiles. Une suite de dix-neuf bateaux remplit la 
portion inf(6rieure de la bande; chacun de ces bateaux 
porte aussi une figure symbolique ; des cartels rectangulaires 
avec des inscriptions Egyptiennes accompagnent chaque 
figure. 

"^ L'autre grande bande contient les six catast6rismes 

3ni restent ; et au-dessous de ces catast^rismes Ton voit 
ix-neuf autres bateaux avec des navigateurs semblables 
anx premiers. 

** Les signes du zodiaque sont disposes suivant leur 
ordre natural de droite k gaucbe, conform^ment k I'usage 
de I'^criture Egyptienne ; mais la seconde bande se r^unis- 
sant k la premiere, dans cette disposition connue dans la 
pal6ographie Grecque par le mot boustrophedon, les figures, 
pour ne pas varier I'ordre de droite k gauche, sont renver- 
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s6eS9 et les bateaux au-dessous d'elles se touchent presqne 
par leurs fonds. 

'' Deux grandes figures de femmes^ et d'autres syfnboles, 
environnent les deux bandes, et forment le cadre de toot 
le zodiaquc/' 

In speaking of the circular zodiac, M. Visconti says, 
"La circonftrence est occup6e tout autour par trente-six 
figures symboliques, analogues k celles qui paroissent dans 
les bateaux au-dessous du grand zodiaque, et par leurs 
accessoires. Ces figures, a mon avis, ne sont autre chose 
que les trente-six d^cans, G^nies qui president chacun k 
dix degr^s du cercle zodiacal, assez connus par les anciens 
livres astrologiques et par quelques rares monumens. 

'^ Les deux bateaux qui surpassent ce nombre (36) dans 
le grand zodiaque, soni probablement relatifs aux jours 
6pagom^nes et k quelque G6nie tut^laire de toute Tann^e. 
Un de ces deux bateaux pr6cfede les trente-six antres, et 
porte une Divinit6 a t6te d'6pervier ; le trente-huiti^me, 
qui en ferme la marche, est le seul qui soit mont6 par pla- 
sieurs figures." 

As I have endeavoured to show, that the great zodiac of 
Dendera was constructed at the beginning of a Sothic 
period, 1322 years before the Christian aera, I shall begin 
my remarks upon it with examining the dodecatemorion 
of Cancer. We have already seen that this sign is indicated 
by two scarabaei, and that the division between them marks 
the Sun's place at the summer solstice, which place I bare 
fixed for the 14th degree of Cancer according to the real 
zodiac. That the exact relative proportion between die 
two scarabaei should have been perserved by the artists, 
can hardly be expected. I ought to observe, that near 
Leo, two decans, and probably some figures, are entirely 
obliterated. 
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NOTICE OF 



X. Annai SenecaB Tragoediarum Volumen primumy quod 
contmet Herculem Jmrentem^ Thyestem^ €t Phcenissas. 
Yolumen secundum^ quod continet Hippolytuniy CEdi" 
pum, et Troades. Volumen tertium, gu(k continet Me-- 
deantj Agamimnonem, Herculem OStceum. Quibus 
accedit incerti Auctoris Octavia. Penitus excmsis 
membranis Florentinis, adhibitisque Codice Ms. Ul- 
trqj.j Editione prima Car. Fernandiy et aliis spectai<e 
fidei libfisy item Jo. Fr. et Jac. Gronoviorum Noti^ 
ineditis, recognovit F. H. Bothe, D. Phil. etAA. 
LL. M.J Archiducaliy quct Jena est, Societati Latina, 
Berolinensiumque Teutonicce, Hon. C. adscriptus:. 
Lipsia^ in Libraria Hahniana. 1819. 



L HE edition of Fernandus above alluded to appears to be very 
rare and curious^ and is probably of great antiquity. The editor 
gives the following account of it in the preface: — '^ Cum Dan. 
Cajetani Cremonensis, Jodoci Badii Ascensii, et curatuna ab 
Hieron. Avantio Aldinum pridem usurpassemus^ editio Senecas 
Tragici omnium, ni falior, prima^ quam^ ^ codice multo collato/ 
Lutetise Parisiorum^ incerto anno^ typis imprimi jussit Carolus 
Fernandus^ commodata nobis est a politissimis bibliothecae Des- 
bilionianae^ quae Manhemii servatur^ custodibus/' '' Conspirat 
autem fere ista Car. Fernandi editio cum Herbipolensi^ quam 
primam censebat Delrius^ et Cajetani Veneta^ nee multum a 
vulgo codicum abhorret, nisi quod nonnullis in locis et Floren- 
tinam ostendit scripturam^ et propria quaedam cum in verbis 
turn iuterpunctione habet^ quae scire interest eruditorum.'' And 
again in a note: '' Haec editio^ Maittario^ Deburio^ et Panzero 
non visa, et in Gottingensis atque Heidelbergensis Academia- 
rum aliisque multis bibliothecis cum publicis tum privatis frustra 
quaesita^ in auctione librorum Ducis De la Valfi^re 330 libris 
argenti Gallicis vendita est.'' This edition is not noticed in the 
Index Editionum prefixed to the Bipontine^ ^vhere however one 
is alluded to, which seems to have been overlooked by our 
editor : — '^ Nos equidem cum aliis baud novimus firiorem Fer^ 
rariemi, (1481% quam secuti sunt commentatores, Gellius Ber- 
nardinus Marmita 1482, et qui ei conjungi coepit 1493, in Veneta 
VOL. XXV. CI. Jl. NO. XLIX. F 
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III., Dan. Cajetanus, Crenioneiusb." The editor has given ibis 
preface to this obscure edition, retaining its obsolete ortho- 
graphy and punctuation^ a specimen of which we will present 
to our readers : ** Atcjue ut liberrime quod sentio profitear, 
cogitanti n>ihi et sacratissimas caconicorum librorumi hysterias : 
queque ex hiis monemur atque docemur memoria repetenti : 
deniqu€ hec ipsa cum diuis nostri senece carminibus conferenti : 
tantum fateor admirationis incuti solet : ut ea mihi mentis a 
nemine laudibus extolli posse videantur. quid enim mansuetissi- 
mus ilie dauid atque ab omni arrogantia longe refnotissiinus 
paterni custos pecoris ad regiaque praeter spem euectus fastigia ? 
quid contra regali deiectus solio saul, tandemque miserabHiter 
interemptus ostendit? quid iob quoque^ et gravissimo rei fiinii- 
Uans damno : et molestissimo afflictus morbo : tandemque et 
diuiciis et pristine restitutus sanitati demonstrate nisi secnndis 
prosperisque rebus non nimium esse confidendum ? rursumque 
hipsis prorsusque afflictis meliora minime desperari debere: 
atque hoc ipsum gravissimus seneca noster hiis versibus ad- 
monet : 

Nemo confidat nimium secundis. 

Nemo desperet meliora lapsis. 

Miscethec illis prohibetque cloto 

Stare fortunam. rotat omne fatum." 

This rare edition closes witli a poetical address to the readec, 
by Carolus Femandus^ the author of the preface^ of which these 
ar,e the two concluding verses : 

Ite alacres igitur paucis ne parcite nummis : 
Quando potest minimo maximus auctor emi. 

T'o which is subjoined : ^' Impressum parisiis in vico clauso 
brxinelli per Johannem higman yuilhelmum propositi et vuol- 
fangum hopyl socios." 

The limits of this notice will not allow us to discuss the 
merits of the numerous emendations^ which the learned editor 
has proposed and in many instances introduced into the text 
On the Hercules CEtaeus we observe the following note : v. 48, 
*^ lude ad hunc orbem redi, Unde retro nemo. Gxon. : * Flor..: 
Uiide omne retro est. Omne, to nSv, universum. A qua partem 
([uicquid est^ retro et longe remotum est, Cui; quicquid jes^ 
ab. tergoesL Pedo Albino vanus : 

Jampridem post terga diem solemque relictum^ 
Jampridem notis extorres iinibus orbis 
Per non concessas audaces ire tenebras, 
^esp^rii nieias extreoiaque liltora mundi.* 
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Profecto sic legeodum est^ nee me movant inepti quidam, qui 

omne pro omnia dici negant. IIuv provavTa iEsch. Ag. 731. 

Soph. Tracli. 7K Electr. 982. Pacuvius Duloreste Rhetor, ad 

Hereiin. Lib. 2. : 

Sunt autem alii philosophic qui contra Fortunam negent 
£sse uliam, sed temeritatem omne autumant regere. id niagis 
Veri simile ajunt^ quod usus reapse experiundo edocet : 

ubi libri : temeritate omnia autument regi. Virgilius^ si recte 
divino, ^n. 6^ S3, quin protinus omne Perlegerent oculis^ non 
omnia, quod a numeris abhorret. Statins Theb. 3, 626. Vobis 
Ventura atqne omne, quod ultra est^ Pandere nia^stus eo. Vul- 
gata h. I. lectio ferri nullo niodo potest, ne polita quidem ab 
^scensio, qui dedit : Nemo unde retro:, nam satis erat dici 
Unde nemo: to retro putidum." In the passage from Virgil 
we do not consider the correction omne for omnia as necessary, 
if admissible ; omnia is not more abhorrent from the versifica- 
tion thanat/re/s^n. 1. 726. andaz^reo elsewhere. In the present 
V instance, the common reading unde retro nemo seems more 
consistent with the preceding words, inde ad hunc orbem redi, 
and with the vaunting language of Hercules, who certainly 
asserted something stronger in saying that he had made good a 
passage (in the words of Shakespeare) ^' from that undiscovered 
country, from whose bourn no traveller returns,^" than merely 
that he liad come from a quarter^ which was immensely distant. 
Exactly similar is the language of Hercules, in Here. F. 600. 

Nocti& aeternoe chaos, 
Et nocte quiddam gravius, et tristes Deos, 
Et fata vici ; morte contemta redi. 
The following passages are thus corrected by the ingenious 
editor, to whose notes we refer our readers for the grounds of the 
emendations : 

Phoen. 22. Vet qua alta maria vertice immenso premit 

Minora (al. Inoa) rupes, qua scelus fugiens ferum 
(al. suum,) 
Med. 749. Gravior horum poena (al. gravior pana} sedeat 

conjugis socero mei. 
Hippol. 830. Ut ora juveni paria perituro (al. Pirithoo:) 

gerit. 
Ibid. 853. Auspicia(al. hospitia) digna prorsus inferno hos- 

pite. 
Here. F. 753. In amne medio faucibus siccis senex 

Sectatur undas: adluit (al. abluit) mentunt. 
latex. 
Here. CEt. 102, Qua templa tollens ora (al. ara) Cenaei Jovis 

Austro timeudum spectat Euboicum mace« 
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Ibid. 1453. O cara (al. elara) Megare, tunc^cum furerem^mihi 

Conjux fuisttf 
Octav. 792. Reddere penates Claudia, di ! ri (al. Divi) 

parant. 
Ibid. 783. Quicunque tectis excubat miles (al. m. exsuUat) 

ducis. 
CEd. 56. Planctuque (al. ftetuque) accrbo ftinera et ijiiestu 



carent. 



Agam. 54. Fugo (al./tigio; Tbyestes inferos, Saperos fiigo. 
Ibid. 906. Germane, vultus vcste tutabor(al./t<ra6arJ tiUM. 
"^^ )en. 126. et Cadmi nemus 

Serpente notum, sacra quo Dirce scatet (al. laitQ 
u 690. Quid agis ? ruinft pariter (al. mater) tt gaalun «t 



Pboen. 126. et Cadmi nemus 

TfO. 

virum 

Prosternis una ? 
Med. 913. Ultimum agnosco scelos. 

Anime, patrandum est ! (aL parandum.) 
Thyest. 406. Tractum (al. tactum) soli na talis et patrios deos. 
Ibid. 1020. Exilia (al. exitia) supra nostra ^iolentus float. 
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VECTIS INSULA PULCHERRIMA. 

Indictas dum Vectis opes, etmunera terns 
Expedio, parvisque placet dare rebus honorem, 
Musa mihi dilecta fave ! Seu culmine summo 
Te Catharina tenet ; puro seu rore nitentes 
Humectas crines ; venias in carmina prsesens 
Diva, precor, facilisque tuo da numine vires. 
Nostras, grande decus, tut€la o maxima, terras, 
Libertas, ades! atque audacibus annue coeptis! 
Sive magis te, flava Ceres, juvat arva tueri, 
TeJ Dea, te tua regna vocant ! tibi pict^ colores 
Purpureos submittit humus ! te Flora morantem 
Idcrepat, et variis invitat odoribus herba ! 
O' largo foecunda solo, gratissima tellus. 
Qua? pulchrum Oceani mediis caput exseris undis : 
Tu pelagi strepitus inter, nimbosque trementes, 
Immotam secura tenes in gurgite sedem. 
Quid dicam ore prius ? tibi num florentia primum 
Prata canam, aut leetas segetes, portusve carinis 
Confertos, aut quse praetexant oppida litus i 
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Atsimul exoriens nitidus Sol lumine puro . £0 

Fulserit, et rebus dederit lux alma colorem ; 

Sit mihi fas celeri pelagus decurrere cymba, 

loque tuos penetrare sinus^ qua limite longo 

Porrectum nemus. horrenti praetenditur orae. 

Contra respondens adverso ex litore Portus 

Optatas aperit sedes, tutissima nautis 

Hospitia; hie aestu albescunt ante ostia fluctus, 

AnguiStosque tenant aditus ; at utrinque reducta 

Curvatur sinus intus aqua ; vacuumque procellis 

In morem stagni placida noiare sternitur unda. 30 

Quinetiam stare aroiatas medio aequore naves 

Conspicias^ gentesque olim domitura superbas 

Fulmma ferre utero; circum munita patescunt 

Moenia, et educta ad nubes navalia tectis. 

Turn si qua ardenti reboans dedit ore fragorem 

Machina, turbatae procul audiit incola Vectis^ 

Territaque horrisono fremuerunt litora motu : 

Hand secus intonuere poli^ quum saeviit ira 

Ipse Deus — sunima jaculatus fulgura ab arce 

Dejicit^ et nigro per ccelum turbine fertur. 40 

Quam placido silet unda mari ! quam mollibus alis 

Aura levis percurrit aquas, et marmora placat ! 

Fluctibus his saltern illsesas innare carinas 

Crediderim : at quam vana fides ! quam blanda sereni 

Arridet pelagi fades ! — Hoc aequore quondam 

Dum flatus posuere minas, religata catenis 

Tuta diu navis steterat ; curisque soluti 

Nautae ipsi posits^ carpebant gaudia mensse : 

Quum subito venti assurgunt, aestumque tumentem 

Altius illidunt puppi; (nam forte jacebat $0 

In nudum demissa latus;) correpta sub undis 

Fertur in abniptum — volvuntur corpora ponto 

Miilia — Quid vos, o nautae, evasisse tot nostes ! 

Quid toties superasse juvat! non cura parentum 

Vos patria condet terra, non ossa sepulcrum 

Conteget, At quoties vobis tristissima fata 

Multa gemens recolam, dolor imo e corde resurgens 

Eliciet lacrymas, atque intima pectora tanget. 

Quae procul ilia autem horrentes delubra per umbras 
Conspicio i — viden' ! ut foedo stant obsita musco 60 

Sax& suis avulsa locis ; — ba;c limina quondam 
Incoluit gens sacra virftm, dum tecta manebant. 
Hie simul ac fuscoa agitabat in aitbere currus 
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Sidereas nox picta faces^ caudentibus omnes 

Vestibus induti muros longo ordine circum 

Lustrabant taciti, inanibusque incensa tenebaitt 

Liimina — Sed dispcrsa jacenl jam saxa per herbas> 

Moeniaque obdncit turpi squalore vetustas. 

Saepius exercens feralis carmina bubo 

Per noctem lugubre canit ; nemorumve tenebras 70 

Pervolitans late stridentibus insonat alis. 

Heu quam pauca manent priscae vestigia sedis ! 

Digresso hinc paulum liceat mihi flectere cursus 
Circuitu longOy qua litoris ora recedit 
In medium conversa diem. — Quam gramine terra 
Hie vestita viret, variasque imitata figuras 
In tumulos assurgit humus^ vel florida prata 
Explicnt ! hie passim sparguntur crebra per herbas 
Tecta, humrtesque casae : densa superimminet umbra 
Congesta in murum moles^ scopulique minaces 80 

Nituntur scopulis : — ^^Ornos fruticesque virentes 
Acclivi pendere jugo^ aut fastigia summa 
Scandentes hederas videas frondere corymbis^ 
£t late erranti vincire cacumina nexti. 
Dura silex saspe bybernis dejecta procellis 
Corruit in praeceps ; campum volvuntur in imum 
Fragmina^ concutiturquie solum ; tom maximus aether 
Mugit^ et aequoreis fremitus rtdduntur ab antrts. 
Haec loca, nnnc segeteS; quondam (sic credidit aetas) 
Sub ponto latuere diu^ cum visa repente 90 

Horrendo terrae motu maris unda referri 
Longius a ripis^ et siccas linquere arenas* 

Hinc me ducit iter^ qua saxa rigentia coeta 
Consurgunt. Quali cautes se projicit umbra 
Desuper in pelagus! Qualt candore cacumen 
In nubes abrt, atque jugis horrescit acutis ! 
Hie aestus fremit usque minax ; latera ardua lupis 
Assidua pulsantur aqua ; tum gurgite clauso 
Fit sonitus^ spatiisque immurmurat aequor iniquis. 
Hos non me quisquam fluctus tentare carina lOO 

Suadeat^ aut fragili vitam committere cymbae : 
Namque ferunt opibus pressas^ spoliisque superbas 
Hue cursum tenuisse rates, scopuloque latent! 
Illisas late oceanum stravisse minis. 
Quantos heuf pattmur casus! quam dulcia nobis 
Gaudia miscentur lacrymis ! heu quanta fatigat 
Cura homines, quantis fortunae involvimur undis 1 
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O quls me sistat sublimi in culmine montis ! 
Quisve tuo^ Catharina^ jugo! patet unde jacentis 
Prospectus pelagi, circumque innubilus aether 1 10 

Lumtne. coeruleo puruni dat cernere coelum. 
Quam virides redolent cam pi ! quam moUia prata 
Vernus odor reficit ! Zephyri quam dulce susurrant 
Per terram, et madidis permulcent aera pennis ! 
At non tam pulchros ridens dabat Enna colores^ 
Quum tUj cum sociis «rrans per amoena roseta, 
Nympha^ nimis dilecta Deo, te laeta ferebas, 
Signabantque impressa novi vestigia flores. 
Haud procul hinc veneranda domus stat culmine summo, 
Parva quidem^ et multos dudum deserta per annos : 120 
Hie olim vitiorum expers vir sanctus agebat 
Innocuam setatem ; cultus sine crimine simplex 
Huic erat^ et facili currfebat tramite vita : 
Seepe haustas puris liquido de flumine palmis 
Currentes captabat aquas ; matura levabant 
PoDia famem ; dulces ducebat cespite somnos^ 
Assiduisque Deum precibus votisque vocabat. 
Hunc olim blanda nimiuni spe corda foventem 
Durus amor miserum crudeli fraude fefellit ; 
Mox flamma meliore calens, se sponte recepit 130 

Ad collem^ et parvam banc fundavit v^rtice sedem. 

Ulterius jam flecte oculos^ qua turris ad auras 
Stat tuto defensa situ; quondam inciyta bello 
Castella assurgunt saxis exstructa vetuslis ; 
Infra fossa patet ; circum fluvialibus undis 
Mcenia cinguntur ; tum propugnacula muris 
Aspicias, portisque affixa ingentia claustra. 
Sed fortuna fuit ;— jam vix haerentia saxis 
Saxa exstant, jam jamque solo lapsura videntur. 
Tempore quo quondam tristes exercuit iras 140 

Seditio^ vuigique animos infanda furentes 
Arrexit ; pulsus solio^ regnisque paternis, 
Hie clausus latuit Carolus ; victusque dolore 
Lonsa micante sinu ducens suspiria flevit 
Civili Britonum sudantes sanguine campos. 
Haud procul hinc pulchram Medina interluit urbem, 
Et longos sinuat flexus ; camposque pererrans 
In salsos ductus tacito delabitur aestu. 
Hie levis, atque illic fluvio delata secundo 
Innatat alnus aquis ; spirans per carbasa ventus 150 

Sibilat, et linter sine remige defluit alveo. 
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Quum Phoebus mediam cnrsu conscenderit axefn> 
Me juvat in gelida corpus deponere ripa^ 
Murmur ubi raucos inter ciet unda lapillos. 
At magis occiduum quum sol descendat in aequor^ 
Turn liceat spectare fretum, fluctusque micantes 
Sole reperoussos ; totoque rubentia coelo 
^ubila^ quae radios^ et non sua lumina jactant. 
Insula grata mihi, salve ! tua prodiga tellus 
Quas varias .eiFundit opes ! tibi floribus horti iGO 

Halantes ; moUi tibi sts^na virentia musco ; 
Non absunt liquidi fontes ; procu) exulat omnw 
Herba nocens campis, succique aconita matigm. 
Kon ego Ma^naliis^ non qoos habet India^ campis 
Invideam ; palmis iiceat se jaetet Idume ; 
Thure Sabseus ager ; quanquam pubescat Hymetti 
Perpetuo sub vere jugum, et melioribus annis : 
Hybla suas sibi pascat apes^ et laude perenni 
Pulcbra Tarentini mcimoretur gloria ruris : 
Te nialim^ dulcesque tuos habitare recessus, 170 

Inque tuo^ Vectis^ gremio captare quietem. 
Blanda tuav mulcens sedes clementia cceb 
Rura fpvet, faciesque nitet pulcberrima reruni. 

Felices operum agricolse 1 queis talia vitas 
Gaudia contingant I ultro queis suave ▼irentem 
Libertas tutator humnm ; non saevit in agris 
Dira lues^ loogi nee spes interctpit anoK 
Aurea sic homini viguerunt siecula quondam, 
Quum patrio contenta solo, modicisque labomm 
Fructibus, excoluit proprios gens pristina fines : 180 

Non mala luxuries praeduici irabuta veueno 
Solverat illecebris antmos ; non ardor habendi 
Impulerat ponti tractus tentare repostos. 
Jaoique vale, Vectis, quanquam dulcedine captos 
Usque tuos contempler agros, et amabile ceelum, 
Atque oculos pascens, tua litora circumspectem. 
At nunquam affulsere dies his lastius oris, 
Quam cum lassatus regno, et languote solutus 
Te, Vectis, latebrasque toas, sedesque quietaa 
Rex adiit, fugitque libens moderamina rerum. IfjO 

Salve, rex, nobis ! salve, pater optime gentis i 
Te, quascunque urbes, quoscunque invisere fines 
Digneris, te voce una tua regna salutant 
Angliacae dominum terras, Vectisque potentem. 

1821. A. K. 
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CRITICISMS ON 

Some passages in Hakluyt's Collection of the early Voy- 
ages ^Travels^ and Discoveries of the English Nation. — 
London Edition, published in 1809, 1810, IQll, and 
1812, m 5 vols, folio. 

xo point oat and correct errors in a work so celebrated 
as the above, cannot be uninteresting to the inquisitiTe 
and learned reader; particularly when those errors are 
calculated to mislead and obstruct the discovery of Africa : 
a subject which now, more than ever, engages the attention 
of men of knowledge and understanding. Moreover, it is 
expedient, as our knowledge of the travelling language of 
that continent improves, to ascertain and exhibit the 
blunders that have been committed in this work, when the 
authors of the respective narratives have undertaken the 
elucidation of Arabic words and sentences. An elucida- 
tion of this nature is necessary also to prevent future 
African traveUers from extracting sentences from this 
work, as specimens of the Arabic language* 

Vol. ii. p. 323.— Of the Pilgrimage to Mekka, and of the 
city of Alexandria. 

Under this title, in a de^ription of the latter city^ the 
author says, it hath three gates, the name of only one 
of which is given, which is next the sea, and is called 
Babelbar ; but no explanation is given of this term, the 
correct orthography of which is, Bab el Bahar, whicb is 
an Arabic term, and designates tins gate to be the gate of 
the sea, Bab the gate, el oahar of the sea. 

Vol. ii. p. 323. — Mesquitos or Turkish temples : by 
this term is unquestionably meant Mosques, called by the 
Muhamedans Jum&a, i. e. Congregations, from the Arabic 
word^'ifid, to collect, to congregate. 

Vol. ii. p. 324.— Within the city of Alexandria are 
five Fontechi : these Fontecbi, which is the Italian ortho* 
graphy for what we call Fundak, and which are so called 
by the Arabs, are a kind of Caravanseras, where mer* 
chants and traders come and deposit their merchandise for 
sale; a kind of Bassar, or public market, affording accom- 
modation also to the owner of the goods, each proprietor 
bavhig one room or more, according to his necessity or 
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is to say, Conductor^ leader, or commander of the iaiihfiili 
(in Mubamed^) son of a conductor of the fisdthfiil, and prince 
of the house of Hassan. The same title applied to a de- 
scendant of this Emperor, will be found in tiie letter ad- 
dressed by Muley Soliman, the present Emperor of Ma- 
rocco, to our late revered Sovereign Geoiige III., for vrfaidi 
see the original Arabic in the enlarged edition of Jackson's 
account of Marocco, &c. page 820, line 3 and 4. 

Vol. iv. p. 557. Medina Tlalhabi is a barbarous connip- 
tion of the Arabic words Medina cT innebby, i. e. the city of 
the prophet Muhamed, designating Medina in Arabia, wh^re 
Muhamed was buried. 

JAMES G. JACKSON. 

We insert the following letters extracted from the above 
work, vol. iii. page 6 and 7, not doubting that the inter- 
esting intelligence which they contain will be an ample 
apology for their insertion. 

*' A brief relation concerning the state of the Cities and 
Provinces of Timbuctoo and Gago, written in Marocco. 
1st August, 1594, and sent to Mr. Anthony Dassel, mer- 
chant, of London. 

'* My hearty commendations premised, your letter of late 
I received, and found that you would have me discover unto 
you the state and quality of the countries of Timbuctoo and 
Gago. And that you may not think I slumber in this action 
wherein you would be truly and perfectly resolved, you 
shall understand that not ten days past, here came a Cahaia 
of the Andoluzes home from Gago, and another principal 
Moor, whom the King sent hither at the first witn Alkaid 
Hamed, and they brought with them 30 mules laden with gold. 
I saw the same come into the Alkasseba,' (i.e. the Castle, or 
Citadel,) with my own eyes; and these men themselves came 
not poor, but with suchwealth, that they came away without 
the king's commandment ; and for that cause the king wiP 
pay them no wages for the time the v have been there. On the 
other side, they dare not ask the king for any wages. And 
when Alkaid Hamed saw that the Cahaia of the Ando- 
luzes would not stay in Gago with him, he thought good to 
send these 30 muies laden with gold by him, with letters of 
commendation, by which the king perceived the riches they 
brought with them ; and this was the cause of the king^ 



.  In the 17 th year of ^be reign of Muley Abdelmuluk, commonly galled 
Muley Moluk. 
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displeasure towards them. So now there remaineth in 
Gago Alkaid Hamed, and Alkaid Jawdra^ and Alkaid 
Bnckthar. And here are in readiness to depart the end of 
this next September^ Alkaid Monsor, Benabdrahaman 
Allis^ Monsor Rico, with 5000 men, with fire^-match and 
muskets. There is gone good store of reds and yellows/ and 
this year here was sent of the same commodity ; but I 
trust the next year there will be no want. But, in fine, the 
king doth prosper well in those parts ; and here are many 
pledges come luther, and namely, three of the king of Ga« 
go's sons, and the Justice. I saw them come in with the 
treasure ; and Alkaid Monsor is to keep Gago until the 
king take further order : and thus much for Gago. Thus, 
not having any other thing to write at present, I commend 
you to the merciful tuition of the Almighty. From Ma- 
rocco, 1st August, 1594. Your assured friend, 

*' Laxjrence Madoc." 

^' Another brief rdation concerning the late conquest and 
the exceeding great riches of the Cities and Provinces of 
Timbuctoo and Gago, written from Marocco, 30th August, 
1594, to the same Mr. Anthony Dassel, merchant, London, 

" Loving friend, M. Dassel. Two of your letters 1 have 
received, one by the ship called the Amity, the other by 
the Concord : the chiefest matter therein was to be satisfied 
of the King of Marocco's proceedings in Guinea. There* 
fore these are to let you understand, that there went with 
Alkaid Hamed for those parts 1700 men, who passing over 
the sands perished, one third, for want of water ; and at 
their coming to the city of Timbuctoo, the negroes made 
some resistance, but to small purpose, for they had no 
defence but witti their lances and javelins poisoned. So 
they took it, and proceeded to the city of Gago, where the 
negroes were in number infinite, and meant to stand to the 
uttermost for their country. But the Moors slew them so 
fast, that they were fain to yield, and to pay tribute by the 
year. The tribute of Timbuctoo is 60 quintals of gold by 
the year ; the goodness whereof you know. What rent 
Gago will yield you shall know next spring, for then Alkaid 
Hamed will come home. The tribute of Timbuctoo is 
come by the Caffela, or Caravan, which is, as above men- 
tioned, 60 quintals. The report is, that Mahomed bringeth 

I i. e. Yorkshire clothS| red and yellow. 
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with him such an infinite treasure as I never heard of: it 
doth appear that they have more gold than any other part 
of the world beside. 

*^ The Alkaid winneth all the country where he goeth^ 
without fighting ; and is going down towards the sea-coast. 
The king of Marocco is like to be the greatest prince in the 
world for money, if he keep this country. But I make 
account^ as soon as the king of Spain hath quietness in 
Christendom^ he will thrust him out, for that the king's force 
is not great as yet, but he mcaneth to be stronger.' There 
is a camp ready to go now with a viceroy; the speech is, 
with 3000 men, but I think they will be hardly 2000 ; for 
by report 3000 are enough to conquer all the country^ for 
they have no defence of importance against an enemy. I 
think Hamed will return home in January, or thereabout, 
for he stayeth but for the coming of the viceroy. M uley 
Bel Hassan, the King of Marocco's son, was slain in 
Guinea by his own men ; and they were presently killed, 
because they should tell no tales. And thus, leaving to 
trouble you, I commit you to God, who prosper you in all 
your proceedings. Yours to command for ever, 

"Laurence Madoo." 



NOTICE OF 

The Life of William Sancroft, Archbishop of 
Canterbury ; compiled principally from original and 
scarce documents. With an AppendiVy contairung 
Fur FradestinatuSy Modern Folicies^ and three 
Sermons by Archbishop Sancroft. AlsOy a Life of 
the learned Henry Wharton ; and two Letters of 
Dr. Sanderson^ now first published from the Archi- 

giscopal Library at Lambeth Palace. By George 
'Oyly, D. D. F. R. S. In Two Vols. Qvo. 

Part II.— [Co;«/wrfed from No. XL VIIL p. 359.] 

** Die 12. — Schedas aliquot Historiae Literariae mihi misit Dr; 
Gave, ut nonnulla, quas mihi e re visa fuerunt, adderem^ rogans. 
Literas ad eum remisi, quibus, ut promissam formulam literis 

' A patent was granted, for 10 years, to Mr. Thomas Gregory and 
others, to trade between the river Nun« and the river Madrabumba and 
Sierra Leone, by Queen Elizabeth, in the 34th year of her reigo, 
A. D. 1592. ^ 
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statim mandaret> conditionibus prasdictis nequaquam mutatis^ 
postulavi. Rem ab illo petitam, diem totum operi impendens^ 
confeci. Tandem^ sera nocte^ literas ab illo accepi^ quibus^ ut 
labori parcerem^ postulavit ; se enim conditionibus istis nequa*- 
quam assentire posse^ mecum tamen ea de re quam libentissime 
coram acturum esse, 

'^ Die itaque \3, eum Islingtotise revisi ; formulam ab eo 
conscriptam perlegi^ veruui approbare neutiquam volui. Prae- 
ter encomium enim magnificum^ longe supra meritum, certe 
prapter votum. meum^ nihil aliud continebat^ quam me sibi in 
opere concinnando multifariam suppetias tulisse, pr^aecipue vero 
in conscribendis Pontificum vitis insudasse^ niajorique diligeiitia 
in postremis duobus sasculis usum esse. Rejecta formula, diu 
altercati sumus ; ille sese opus nunquam editurum esse prae se 
tulit; jamque tjrpographis inducias dederat. Ipse rem baud 
asgre ferre simulavi, scfaedasque omnes a me, illo absente, con- 
scriptas repetii ; meque, siquando opus ederetur, dimidiatum 
tituli honorem €xpectare obtestatus sum. Schedas ille reddere 
detrectavit, multasque injecit remoras. Memet vero acrius 
repetente, totumque salarium mihi ab illo, dum scriberentur, 
datum repetere pollicito, medelam causae aliquam sibi excogif> 
tandam sensit. Primo itaque mibi dimidium, quod a bibliopola 
stipulatus erat, operis pretium dare obtulit, modo formulam ab 
illo conscriptam acciperem. Cum vero illud indignabundus 
respuerem, nonnullam tamen causae meae jacturam facere baud 
gravarer; tandem istiusmodi conditionem proposuit, ut ipse 
nonnisi 13 priora saecula sub nomine suo evulgaret, ut auxilium 
nieum in concinnanda istorum saeculorum historia, eadem usus 
formula, agnosceret; ut tria sequentia saecula sub unico mei 
nomine ederentur, titulo appendicis, ut saecula ista mihi statim in 
manus consignarentur, pro libitu augenda, mutanda, vel rese- 
canda, ac bibliopolae pro arbitrio vendenda. His conditionibus 
tandem assensi; schedas accepi ac mecum domum retuli« 
Unica tamen pacto inerat difficultas, quod ipse partem saeculi 
13 ipso absente conscripseram. £am ille a me petere non 
erubuit, ipseque petenti elargitus sum. Cseterum notari mere* 
tur, ilium in isto colloquio et longe majorem operis partem a me 
scriptam esse, et dimidiatum tituli honorem a se olim promise 
sum esse agnovisse ; se v^ro in promittendo nihil aliud quam 
quale formula praedicta prae se tulit, voliusse, Deum testem 
adbibuit;. quasi vero promissa ex intentione promittentis, non ex 
vi verborum aestimanda sint. Quod ad prius vero attinet, me- 
m^ <:^iQnia sponte^ non mandato ejus, conscripsisse aliegavit; 
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quasi demum omnes authores libros sponte sua noo eonscribe- 
rent." 

'^ Decembris 1 1 . Abjectis regni insignibus^ ipse Bex aew 
in fugam dedit. Periit cum eo Pontificiorum apes 0tiiiiit. 
Faxit Deus ut maleferiatorum hominum istiusmodi amtHtio atque 
impotentia nunquam Angliam iterum lacessat^ ut tandem 
Ecclesiae ab inimicorum insidiis liberatse respirare et reflorere 
liceat. 

*^ Die 16. R^x urbem dediictus est, ubi^ cum more aolito 
perditissimorum Pontificiorum e latebris ad adventum ejus 
enimpentium satellitium ac^iret, iisque solts anrem praeberet^ 
exdusis cordatioribus viris^ Pontificiosque dimittere praBfracte 
recusaret^ Princeps Auriacus^ proceresque regni^ illi urbe cedeth 
dum esse denuntiarunt^ et Belgarum turma stipatum RooeBtriaai 
deduci curarunt die 18®. 

** 1689. Jan. 6. Usserii specimen historiaB controrersiamm, 
quod olim, hortante Archiepiscopo^ descripseram, illiqae ill 
raanus consignaram, ab ilio repetii, ut opus inceptum concinna^ 
rem^ disponerem, augerem^ et praelo appararem. Huic pro* 
vinciae ad medium usque Martii mensis sedulo incubui, cvtt 
tandem feliciter absoivi. 

'' Die 20. Historia Literaria evulgata est. Pro appeodioc 
niea recepi a Richardo Chiswell bibliopola triginta libras. 

'^Febr. 13. Gulielmus Princeps Auriacus et Maria uxm^i 
Rex et Regina Angliae ex solemni Ordinum decreto prodamafi 
sunt. Rem Arcfaiepiscopus neutiquam probavit^ atque adeo 
neque principes ab adventu suo inviserat^ neque Ordinum Coo* 
ventui aderat. Aderant eo die in capella nostra duo R^i» 
capeliani, qui Archiepiscopum ab ilia missi convenerant, ot 
benedictionem ejus Majestati suae impetrarent. Archiepiacopo 
salutato^ in capella manebant^ observaturi^ annon pro regt ft 
regina preces faceremus. Egomet solus e capellanis domi 
aderam. Caute itaque agendum fuit, ne Arcbiepiscopo mH 
culpa male cederet. Ilium igitur accessi^ de re dubia roga- 
turus. Rem ille meo arbitrio tacite commisit ; neque enim se 
mihi novum aliquid mandare velle dixit. Antea etiam preces 
prolibitu Capellani mutaverant sine ulla ejusjussione autrepre- 
bensione. Idem itaque mihimet licere arbitratus^ cuique aalus 
Archiepiscopi cam erat, et firmum regibus^ quoscunque Deus 
nobis pra^poneret; parendi propositum^ pro Rege Gulielmo et 
Regina Maria Deum in precibus publicis interpellavi. Noctu 
me accersivit Archiepiscopus, et vehementer excandescensi 
edixit ut aut reges novos in precibus nominare omitterem^ aut H 
precibus in capella habendis cessarem. Hos enim^ vivo Jacobo^ 
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reges esse non posse contendebat^ Id animi illi indiderant epis-* 
copi Norvicensisy Cicestrensis et Eliensis^ pessimo Ecclesiae 
fato. Hinc enitn Archiepiscopus, cui facile fuisset res omnes 
pro lubitu statuere, omnem in republica authoritatem usque 
adeo atnisit^ ut Ecclesia ipsius causa deinceps maxime periclitari 
coeperit. 

£odem tempore^ dum in Cantia adhuc moras trahereD)> 
bibliopola propositiones quosdam pro vendendo primo Angliae 
Sacre volumine^ quod praelo jam pene exierat^ emisit^ et in iis 
editoris nomen praefixit, addito officii^ quod apud Archiepisco^ 
pum Cantuar. gerebat^ nomine. Id quidem fecit^ me plane 
iDvitOy et saepius iuhibente. Factum autem plurimis displicuit, 
qui eo animo factum esse credi voluerunt| u( Archiepiscopi 
titulus invita potestate regia defenderetur. 

1691- Mart. 27* Sponte mihi obtuHt £piscopus Assavensisse 
curaturum, ut regi» Majestati a sacris ordinariis adsciscerer. 
Regina, cui res ejusmodi pro arbitrio dispendas (disponendas?) 
Rex commiserate legem jamdiu statuerat, ut quicunque in capel- 
lanorum numerum adsciscendi essent, concionem prius coram se 
kaberent^specimmisseu pfobationis gratia. lUam autem subire 
conditionem penitus recusavi. Retina itaque ab Episcoporogata 
die 26 Aprilis conditionem mibi relaxavit, meque in capel- 
hinorum ordinem statim admitti jussit. 

Id subodoratus Episcopus Sarisburiensis/ infensissimus 
|Nitroni ejusque familiarium adversarius, reginam adiit^ multisque 
calumniis me proscindens, ipsam a consilio revocavit. Sumroa 
aecusationis hue rediit^ me Majestati regise inimicum esse^ de 
jure ipsius male sentire; sspe querulas^ nonnunquam etiam 
seditiosas^ voces emisisse; nuper autem pro Arcbiepiscopo 
ezauthorato in concione publica Deum interpellasse, ipsius^ue 
nomen in propositionibus de primo Anglise Sacne volumme 
edeodo posuisse. His calumniis regina^ aliquantulum mota^ 
£piscopo Assavensi dixit se inaudivisse me praejudicia mea 
noodum exuisse, adeoque se velle ut admissio mea differretur^ 
idonec sibi certiora constarent. Hoc auditOi Episcopus Assa- 
Yensis Episcopi Sarisburiensis calumnias detexit^ reginamque> ne 
te mendaciis abduci pateretur^ exoravit. Ula Episcopum cle* 
neuter audivit, nil autem respondit. Assavenis Sarisburiensem 
recta petiit, et coram novo Arcbiepiscopo aliisque exintiis per^- 
sonis illi mendacium et calumniam exprobrat. 

Die 17^ Junii^ aulam regiam adii. Episcopus Assavensis 
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mihi die hetterno dixerat Reginam mibi maxime fkvere, atqae 
etiam velle, ut ad manus ipsius osculandum accederem, Noliii 
tamen id obsequii clementissimae Principi praeaUre, dam pi- 
tronus aulse invisus apud Lametham inoraretur, ne huic paium 
gratus seu fidus viderer. Episcopum itaque Assavenseai <^W*yii 
ut me hac in re apud Regiuam excusaret, (}uod et dextre enedt 
Regina enim £piscopo confirmavit se Episcopi Sarum patina- 
diam accepisse, atque excusationem meam benigne accipere: 
jussitque ut^ quam primum patroims Lambetba excedere^ me- 
met ipsi praesentem sisterem. 

Die 3 Octobris. Historiam ReformatioDis Anglicanae t 
Burneto -scriptam evolvere coepi^ eo animo^ ut defectua et 
errores ejus notarem^ ac demuni evulgarem. Quod facere atattti, 
turn ut Dimiam ejus, qua in damnum Ecclesias abusua eat^famaoi 
convellerem; turn ut Historiae nostras Ecclesiasticae errores re- 
ceptoi posteris indicarem ; turn ut animo meo mulib ab eoiigii* 
riis irritato nonnihil indulgerem. 

Die 13 Octobris, observationes meas scripto cooaigiiare 
incepi. 

Die 13. Urbem ingressus, librum Thomse Benoet hiblio- 
poke juveni imprimendum dedi, sub ficto Antonii Harmer no** 
mine, silentium stipulatus. 

I6g3. Die 6 Februarii. Censura seu castigatio historift 
Burneti praelo educta, publici juris facta est. Quamvis aglem 
nomen alienum prae se ferret, omnes apud Londinum atatim 
cSaniabant me autborem esse. Burnetus Episcopus confeatiai 
furere, debaccbari, usque ad rabiem irasci. Amici ejus autborem 
condemnare vel parvi pendere opus prae se ferre. Alii e 
contra autborem et opus miris in coelum laudibus extoUere, ptr^ 
temque secundam votis ardentibus optare. Bumetua se re- 
sponsionem editurum statim in se suscepit ; idque pafari meo 
forte obvius mihi renunciari praecepit. Mox tamen ab loceptQ 
destitit, et familiari meo M. Roberto Canon confiteri non ero- 
buit, se de diluendis adversarii sui objectionibus prorsus deqpec 
rare, neque id aggressurum, quamvis parte secunda, quam tantor 
pere flagitare prae se tulit, edita provocaretur. Ne nihil tamen 
faceret, me apud Reginam au^i temerarii et Reformationb 
causes injurii accusavit ; editaque in lucem sub initium menais 
sequeiuis eptBtola ad Episcopum Lachfeldensem prolixa, aemet 
excusare, adversarium lacessere, utcunque conatus est. 

^ October. Visits Archbishop Bancroft, then dying, who 
puts into his hands the papers relating to the history of Arch- 
bishop Laud. 

21 November. Visits the Archbishop again. Me ad 
lectum suum accitam multis piissimis admonitionibus ac bene- 
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dictionibuSi verbisque vere amantissimis^ dimisit ; utque post 
obitum suum reversus chartas reliquas (mihi utiles) excuterein, 
inveotas interim auferrem^ jussit. Noluit enim me extremis 
siiis seu exequiis adesse ; ista enim a presbytero quodam^ qui 
juramentum Wilhelmo ac M arise regibus non praestiterat^ curari 
voluit. Moestus admodum recessi^ ac nocte sequenti animam 
sanctissimam Archiepiscopus coelo reddidit. Quamprimum justa 
defiiDcto persoluta fuissent^ nepotes ejus, supremi testament! 
executores^ per literas interpellavi^ de excutiendo patroni cbar- 
tapbylacio^ et .accipiendis, quae mihi destinaverat, cbartis. Illi 
▼ero, rei totius ignorantiam prsetexentes, id primum concedere 
noluerunt ; postea tamen^ me vehementius expostulante^ in id 
saltern consenserunt, ut omnes chartas atque instrumenta edilioni 
historiae Laudianse necessaria^ atque alia qusedam pauca^ acci- 
perem. Quapropter, die 50 et 3 i Januarii^ Fresingfeldam pro- 
fectus reliquas patroni chartas (immensam sane congeriem) 
pervolvi; multasque mihi utiles mecum abstuli* 

Mensibus Decembri et Januario^ perlegendas historiae 
liaudianasy emendandas, notisque ac observationibus aiigendae, 
cbartis i^c monumentis necessariis instruendae^ his ordine dige- 
rendisy integro denique operi ad praslum adornando, incubui^ 
quantum valetudinis infelicis cura permisit. 

1694, die 3 Martii. Historiam Laudianam Chiswello in 
manus tradidi^ ejus cura atque sumtibus typis nitidis impri- 
inendam. 

10 April. Settles in his house at Chartham. 

125 June. Goes to Bath. 

87 August. Returns to London from Bath^ a little better in 
health. 

In October and November, spits blood. 

Studia interim, fracta penitus valetudine, parum proce- 
dere poterant. Sumtis tamen in manus historiis, quas ante 
triennium scripseram, de Episcopis Londinensibus et Assaven- 
eibus eas revisi, et additionibus praeclaris auxi. Nonnihil etiam 
in adomanda nova atque ampliore Historiae de Caelibatu Cleri 
mes editione praestiti. 

Mense Novembri, educta jam praelo Historia' R. R. P. 
Willelmi Laud^ Archiepiscopi Cant et Martjris de persecutio- 
nibMS suis, quam mense Martio superiore praelo commiseram. 



 Mr. Wharton lived only to publish the first volume. The second 
Tohime was edited in the year 1700 by his father, the Reverend Edmund 
Wharton, to whom he consigned his papers. 
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public! juris facta est. Eo nomine 86 circiter (quas atipttlatos 
fueram) libras a.Ricardo Chiswell bibliopola recepi. 

Die 9 Novembris^ tricesimum aetatis annum completi. 
Plures mibi annos Deus pro dementia sua indulgeat^ pristinaqtte 
corporis sanitate restituta concedat ut in sui suseque Ecclesift 
bonorem atque utilitatem vitam diutinam protraham. 

£odem die, Serennissimus Rex noster Willelmua, ex Hd- 
landia mare transnavigans, apud Margate in Insula Tbaneto 
appulit et Cantuariam adveniens in aE:dibus Decanilibus peraoc* 
tavit. Vesperi itaque, Canonicos Cantuarienses comitatuSi 
regias deosculatus sum manus. 

Here the Ms. diary concludes. A note at the end, in Dr. 
Birch's band-writing, says, ** Mr. Wharton died 5th March, 

mi." 
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Africa, lately published at Paris, containing the 
Routes of Adams, Riley, Scott, and Cochelet, SfC* 
By J AUES Grey Jackson. 

Carte d'une Partie de TAfrique, dress6e pour servir k rintelligence 
du Voyage de Monsieur Cocbelet, dans sa Narration du Nan- 
frage du brick Fran9ais La Sophie, sur la C6te Occidentak 
d'Afrique, &c. Par le Chevalier Lapie, G6ographe. Paris, 1821« 

iV £ hail every improvement in Geography ; and, when a map is 
drawn up with the care and diligence that appears to pervade 
this Carte d'une partie de VAfrique, Sfc, an essei^tial service » 
rendered, not to France only, but to all the civilised world : but 
at the same time, that we feel our obligations to the Chevalier for 
this scientific Geographical elucidation, we feel it our duly, ai 
there is still room for improvement, to point out some inaccmra- 
cies, which, if corrected in the copper-plate, would render this 
map still more perfect, and consequently more valuable, than it 
actually is. We therefore submit the following observations to 
the Chevalier Lapie himself, assuring him, at the same time, that 
our motive is to elucidate facts, and to improve the Greographical 
knowledge of that part of the world/ 

In Lat. N. 36^ Long. W. 4"" 35'. of this map, are the wofdt 
Kalaai el Quad. Now there is no such place as Kalaat el Ooad, 
neither is Kalaat an Arabic word, although it is inserted in the 

« The Longitude in this map is calculated from that of Paris, which 
if 9^ %b* east of London. 
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best English maps, as well as French. The words intended are 
Kataai el Quad, which are Arabic words, and signify that there is 
• lerry or ford at that place.' The substitation of Kalaat for 
Kaiamt has originated, without doubt, through an error of the 
press. 

Lat. N. 26** 20'. Long. W. 15®. Ouadlims. If tliis name were 
correct it would signify the river Lims, as Ouadnoun (in Lat. N. 
28'' SO'. Long. W. 1 2"" 40'.) signifies the river of Noun ; but the pro- 
per words are Quoted, or JVoled Deleim, i. e. the sons, children, 
or descendants of Delemy. The emigration from this tribe, in 
Lat. N. 24^ 10'. Long. W. 9**. should be also Woled, or, if written in 
a language not having in its alphabet the letter W, Ouoled Deleim. 
By calling this tribe ^ Ouadlims, the word becomes unintelligible, 
and loses its identity. 

Lat. N. 26*^40'. Long. W. 8** 40'. Ouoled Abbusebah is an 
emigration from the tribe of that name, whose encampments occupy 
parts of the tract between Santa Cruz or Agadeer and Wednoun, 
and farther to the south there is an emigration from this tribe : it 
is also very likely that they have pitched their tents in Lat. N. 19^. 
tiong. W. 15°., as marked in this map, and erroneously denominated 
Labdegsibas ; which unintelligible word ought to be expunged from 
all the maps of Africa. It is an European corruption of the 
words Oualed Abbusebah; oualed, i.e. the sons, descendants or 
children of Abbusebah. Vide this subject also discussed in the 
work alluded to in the note below. This tribe occupied the ex- 
tensive plains near Marocco ; and by their depredations on the 
caravans to and from that city, the Emperor of Marocco, Sidi 
Muhamed, the father of the present Emperor Soliman, repeated* 
ly fined them for these depredations : he found them, however, in* 
corrigible, and banished the whole tribe, giving information at 
the same time to the provinces in the south, through which they 
would pass in their passage to the Sahara, that they were outlawed, 
and might be plundered by any one that chose to attack them : 
many of them were accordingly killed and plundered during their 
progress to the south, at the period of their banishment. 

I^t. N. 28^ Long. W. 14^ Monsblminbs. This word appears 
also to have been originally an error of the press, and has been copied 
from one map to another ; but it signifies Muselmine, i. e. Muha- 
medans or Moors, to distinguish them from the Bedoween Arabs on 



' Would it not be better to expunge the Arabic words altogether, and 
fnake it intelligible to the European reader by calling it the terry? The 
Muluwia river, where this ferry is found, is a very rapid mountain 
•tream, wide, and very deep in the rainy season, but shallow in the 
Boramer, when it might possiblv be crossed a-horseback. 

* Vide this subject discussed in Mr. Jackson*s letters to the late Presi- 
dent of the Royd Society, inserted in the Proceedings of the African 
AssociatioDi (in two volumeS| 8vo.} 
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their southern confines, whom thejf insinuate to be hx in 
devotions, or not Muselmen like themselves. 

Lat. N. 24^ Long. W. a^". El Ghiblah. I strongly iiiqwet 
thb to be, £1 Kiblah, for it is the situation of the country beamc 
that name. The word Ghiblah, if the G be pronounced ioft» I 
never heard mentioned, although 1 have had much and freqneat 
intercourse and conversation with Arabs, inhabitants of the Dcaeii 
of Sahara, from Cape Noun to the Sahel of Senegal. 

The Baubarras, laid down in this map North of Timbuctoo, I 
strongly suspect, are taken from the word Brabeesh in tbe map 
facing the title-page, in Shabeeny's Account of Timbuctoo, &e.; 
but whether it be or not, it is an error; for the Brabeesh are 
Pedoween Arabs, a race as distinct from the Brebbera or Banr- 
barras, as the English are from the Italians. 

The introduction of the name Bahar Jteb in a map of Afinca^ 
is excusable only from a total ignorance of the Arabic language^ 
See this subject fully explained in^ the New Monthly MagnaaoCi 
March, 1821, page 356. 

Timbuctoo is in this map called also Timectou.' 

More might be added on the geography of this part of Afirica^ 
of less consequence perhaps than the foregoing observations, and 
not interesting to the general reader ; but if the Chevalier ahooM 
happen to read these observations, and should think them deserviiig 
of notice in forming a map of Africa, 1 shall be very haf^y to 
communicate further information respecting the situation of some 
places of consequence which have been omitted in bis map, 
which I have visited, and with the situation of which I am ac- 
quainted. In making this offer I have no other view but tfaat of 
the improvement of the geography of this imperfectly known pait 
of tbe world. 

It is a very remarkable circumstance, that the crew of the French 
brig. La Sophie, which was wrecked in 1819 on the Western Coaat 
of Africa, were detained in the most deplorable captivity longer 
than they would have been, from the unfortunate circumstance of 
their not knowing that the meaning of the word Soueirah is Mo- 
godore ; and the narrator aptly remarks, that a matter of auoh im- 
portance should be generally known, and that the word should bt 
inserted* in all maps hereafter published. No doubt tbe French 
will now insert it ; but if Mr. Cochelet had seen Mr. Jackson's nap 
of West Barbaryi in his Accouut of Marocco, published so loi% 



 Tbe former is the Arabic name, tbe latter the Shelluh or Chelluh : 
and I have no hesitation in saying, that, if tbe letter or account refenaa 
to by the late Sir Joseph Banks in bin note to Mr. Jackson, where it it 
called Timkitoo, (an extract of which is in the New Monthly MagaiiAf 
for March last, p. 354|} is examined, it will be found that that letter or 
the intelligence contained in it, is derived or obtained from some Sbellulii 
and not from an Arab. 
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since as 1809, and now sold by Cadell and Davies, or if be 
had seen the same map in the Account* of Timbuctoo^ by 
Shabeeny, he would have known the signification of the word 
Soueirahy as well as of some other words, important to be known, 
and inserted by Mr. Jackson in that map, in the language of the 
country, for the express purpose of finmisbing to wrecked mari- 
ners, on the Western Coast of Afnca, that information which, i|t 
appears, was unknown, but which would have been valuable^ 
to that unfortunate part of the crew of La Sophie that were in 
captivity among the .Arabs of Sahara, and who su&red such in- 
tolerable and unheard-of hardships and incredible privations. 

We are aware that this intelligence is unconnected with the 
foregoing geographical observations ; but a matter of such impor- 
tance to our brave mariners cannot, we conceive, be too generally 
known and diffused, through every possible channel of communi- 
cation, particularly when we consider that, according to the inters 
eating narrative of the shipwreck of La Sophie, this inf<Mrmation 
ta evidently calculated to shorten the captivity or slavery of suck 
British subjects as may hereafter be so unfortunate as to be 
wrecked on the Western Coast of Africa. 



ON THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 

CASIMIR 



Itf ATTHi A8 Casimir Sarbieuski, one of the most celebrated 
Latin poets of modern times> was descended of an illos- 
trious family in Poland, and at the age of 17 (A. D. 1612) 
became one of the society of Jesuits ; an order which^ at that 
tirne^ was particularly prolific in Latin versifiers. He was 
afterwards sent to Rome, on some mission relative to the 
affairs of the Polish Jesuits ; a journey which he has cele- 
brated in one of his minor poems, the Iter Romanum, per- 
haps suggested by Horace s journey to Brandusium, which 
seems to have been a favorite model for imitation with the 
Latin ppets of that time. His stay in Italy appears to have 
been of considerable length. Some odes which he ad- 
dressed to Urban VIII. procured him the patronage of that 
pontiff, who afterwards employed him in revising the 
church hymns for a new edition of the Roman Breviary ; 
and when, previous to departing for his native country, be 
paid bis ^inBdedictory visit to the holy Father, the latter, as 
be rose firom performing the customary salutation, placed 
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% gold ring on his finger. Daring his sojonm in Italy be 
appears to have contracted an intimacy with many of ttf 

Srincipal literati of thatcoantry ; andfrom his ode. Ad Amicof 
lelgas, (Lib. iii. Od. xxix.) his acquaintance appears not to 
have been coi^ned to the scholars of Italy. After his le- 
tam to Poland he became sqccessiyely professor of huma* 
nity, philosophy, and theology, at the university of Wilna, 
and took the degree of doctor at the same university, oa 
which occasion the king, Ladislaus IV. or V. who ptt- 
sided at the ceremony, conferred on him the same diran- 

Siished honor which he had before received from Urban, 
e was afterwards appointed king's preacher, and berame, 
from his conversational powers, an especial favorite witt 
tiiat prince. He is said, however, to have reprehended 
the vices of the monarch and his court with an unsparing 
severity ; from which, and from the general tenor of his 
poetry, we are led to form a rather advantageous opinion 
of his private character. Except when summoned to 
attend the court, or accompany ttie sovereign in his jour- 
neys, he appears to have resided either on his hereditary 
estate, or at a seat belonging to the Jesuits of Wilna, tiU 
the period of his death, which happened in 1640^ at the 
premature age of 45.' 

With his prose works, which were somewhat numerous, 
and (we believe) principally on theological subjects, we 
have no acquaintance. His poems consist of four books 
of odes, one of epodes, one of dithyrambics under the title 
of Silviludia, one of occasional poems, and one of epigrams. 
Besides these he left behind him. the fragment of an epic 
in twelve books, on the foundati(^n of the Polish monarcny, 
entitled the Lechiad. This however is lost ; and if we may 
judge from the specimens of heroic verse occurring among 
his detached poems, its completion would have been no 
great acquisition to literature. His remaining poems, with 
the exception of his odes, contain little worth remembering; 
the Silviludia are fantastic without lightness, and savour too 
much of the mere poet laureate ; his Sylvae are heavy, and 
his epigrams, both religions and secular, for the most part 
without point. In one of them he thus puns upon the name 

' The above particulars are given partly from the French Dictioih 
naire Historique, partly from intimations occurring in his own writinjni, 
and partly from our imperfect recollections of a memoir prefixed to m 
Bipont edfition, and likewise, if we mistake sot, to that of BarlMNi. 
The more concise account of the Freoch writer is for the loosft pMUil 
sufficiently accurate; ^^UEschiade^" hovever, the Dame of Cafimir^ft 
uniiQished epic, ought to be read << La Lcchiade.'^ 
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of his patron, a Polish general of the name of Chod- 
kiewicz: 

Nil in te juris^ Carole^ casus habet. 

CAodkevic • ... est indeclinabile nomen : 
Robore bella geret ; casibus ergo caret. 

The odes of Casimir are of various classes ; panegyrical, 
heroic, moral, devotional, and descriptive. His panegyrics 
are addressed, partly, to Cardinal Barberini and his other 
Italian friends, partly to various Polish nobles and digni- 
taries, but chiefly to Urban VIII, on whom he lavishes 
more poetical tributes than Horace on Augustus of old, 
of whom he frequently reminds us. In one respect, indeed, 
flie tenets of his religion warranted a higher flight of eulo- 
gistic ascription, than was allowed to the Roman. 

Te Vaticanis Maurus et iBthiops 
Afiiisus aris, te tepidi canunt 

Devexa mundi, te remotae > 

Idttora personuere Chrysae :■ 

Magnusque late diceris arbiter 
Caiumque, terrasque, et tnaria, et Styga, 
Amnemque Cocyti severum, et 
Elysiam cohibere Lethen. 
Compare with this the *' Te minor latum reget aequus or- 
bem," and the '^ O qua Sol habitabiles illustrat oras, maxime 
principum,'' of Horace ! — His heroic odes consist of invec- 
tives against the degeneracy of the age — commemorations 
of the military glories of his countrymen, and especially 
their victories over the Turks— and exhortations to a general 
cmsade against those barbarians. This last is a favorite 
topic with him. 

The subjects of these are in many instances obscure, 
and in themselves little interesting. The world no longer 
resounds with the praises of that once renowned champion^ 
who, under the special patronage of the Virgin Mary, as 
the poet tells us. 

Bis ter exegit gladium per omnem 
Victor Auroram, tumid ique fregit 
Comua Ponti. 
Kor are we at present much interested in knowing that 
another ** boast of fame," ihe chieftain of the adverse 
party, 

' Japan, 
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Ille terranim fragor^ ille magnn 
Fulmen Earopas^ Scythici tremendus 
Arbiter ponti, piger obsoletis 
Accubat armis. 
The charm of these compositions consists in the fire and 
spirit of the descriptions, the patriotic feeling which per- 
vaiks them, and the grandeur of the sentiments with whidi 
they are interspersed. The devotional poems coBsist 
chiefly of hymns in honor of Christ and the Saints, and 
imitations of Scripture. The former bear a considerable 
resemblance to Horace's odes addressed to the heatlioi 
gods. '' Huetius's ode to the Virgin Mary/' says Gibbon,* 
''might have been intended for Diana;" and a similar 
remark holds good with regard to the religious odes of 
Casimir. '' O Diva clari gloria verticis/' is the begimdoi 
of one addressed to Our Lady of Claremont. The same 
object of religious reverence is elsewhere termed '' DivA 
terrarum pelagique prseses.'' Again : 

Reginam tenerae dicite virgines 
Visentem roseis astra jugaJibus, 
Dignatamque volantum 
; Currus flectere sideram. 

Csecos ilia metus, et procerum graves 
Iras, e miserae limine patriae, 
Vestris mota quereUs, 
Ad Medos aget et Getas. 

Lib. ii. Od. xviii 
And St Elizabeth is '' Diva devexo dominata ponto." 
The resemblance has sometimes a most unfortunate efScetp 
as in the following little ode '' Ad D. Virginem Matiaiit 
cum fame, hello, coelique intemperie laboraret Polonia.'* 
Aurei regina Maria coeli, 
Maesiae valles Hypanimque late 
Nubium curm super et nivosis 

Vise quadrigis. 
Aureus tecum pu£r, et coruscis 
Aureae pennis properent catervaa ; 
Et SaluSj et Pax, et aperta pando 
Copia comu« 

Lib. ii. Od. xxvL 

I Extract from his Common-place Book, in some part of his misceUar 
neous Works. 
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The resemUance, in point of external, between ancient 
heathenism^ and modem Catholicism, as it exists in most 
professedly catholic countries, has not escaped observation ; 
and it is probable that this similarity existed in a still 
greater d^ree at the time when Casimir wrote. That the 
exterior system of the Romish Church was to a great ext«[it 
modelled on the institutions of Pagan Rome, is well 
known ; and we have seen a passage cited from Polydore 
Virgil, in which this imitation is justified on the plea, that 
it is good policy to beat the devil with his own weapons ; a 
laaxim which may be considered as anticipating the well- 
known apophUiegm of a modem methodist divine. Another 
peculiarity of the Romish devotional writers, and which is 
common to them with the methodists, consists in the 
extraordinary liberties which are not unfrequently taken 
with the most sacred names and persons of religion. . We 
shall not quote any instance of this familiarity, but content 
ourselves with referring to lab. iv. Od. xxv. and Epod. xii. 
of our author, in the former of which (according to a fi:e« 
quent practice of the Catholic poets of those times) he in- 
troduces Uie Virgin Mary and ttie infant Jesus as carrying 
on a dialogue of mutual panegyric. — ^To this class may 
also be referred his paraphrases of the Song of Solomon, 
which retain a greater portion than might be expected of 
flie descriptive beauty of the original.— ^EIis moral odes are 
sometimes, like tibe ** Odi profanum vulgus" of Horace, 
carmina satura (if the expression may be allowed), collec- 
tions of maxims on different subjects ; others are more 
confined as to matter. In the enunciation of moral truth 
he is always at home ; and it is in this department, perhaps, 
that he approaches nearest to Horace. Owing, however, 
partly to his familiarity with Seneca and Lucan, and partly 
to the superiority of the Christian ethics, he assumes a 
higher tone of sentiment than his master ; and it is this part 
of his writings which especially calls forth the encomiums of 
a kindred spirit, the excellent Dr. Watts, (himself not 
without a portion of poetical talent) among whose Lyrics 
fliany translations and imitations of Casimir ' occur. His 
descriptive odes are few in number, and generally short. 
. Hie principal characteristics of Casimir's poetry are 
ease, brilliancy, animation of style, and copiousness of 



* A volume of translations from Casimir was lately published, oir ad« 
Ttrtised at in the press. We have not however met with it. 
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imagery and diction. We shall not peAaps be thoa^ 
fanciful if we say, that there appears to us sometiiiDg 
nationalm his genius. The Poles are, as well by character 
as by local situation, half Asiatics. Their national teift' 
perament, as we have heard it described, appears to re- 
semble that of another people considered by some as of 
oriental extraction— the Irish. They are simple, creda- 
lous, afTectionate, and enthusiastic; and these qaalit^BS 
(which are themselves naturally connected with an imper- 
fect state of civilisation) are uniformly productive of 
a corresponding intellectual character^ The warmth of 
manner, the exuberance of imagery, and the imperfectioii 
of taste which have been so often noticed in the poets and 
orators of Ireland, are equally conspicuous in the writings 
of the only Polish poet whose reputation has as yet travel- 
led beyond the boundaries of his country. Bom on ^ 
confines of Asia, yet himself deeply versed in the poets <rf 
ancient Rome, and familiar, during his residence in Italy, 
with the best Latin writers of that period, he in his works ex* 
hibits a singular combination of Roman stateliness and ele* 
gance with oriental profusion and extravagance of fancy* It 
is impossible to imagine either the same irrepressible texn- 
riance, or the same wildness of metaphor, in an Italil&i 
writer of that {>eriod. Whatever be the subject, he has a 
stock of ideas ready for the occasion ; and even these are 
often enveloped and lost amidst a cloud of gaudy words. 
Where there are no beauties of form or gesture to attract 
us, he dazzles us with the wide sweep of his voluminous 
and gorgeous train. This copiousness of diction and il- 
lustration places him in very advantageous contrast wiflb 
the inditers ' of modem Latin lyrics. One of his excdr* 
lencies indeed consists in his power of adapting modem 
thoughts to ancient language ; an art in which they aie 

I 

' Our words must of course be taken cum grano talii. The taste of the 
»ge, however, is decidedly unfavorable to the publication of LaUs 
poetry; and from this circumstance, as well as from some observations 
which we have heard from an eminent scholar on this subject, we are 
inclined to think that the best specimens of the kind exist, for the most 
part, in manuscript. — We have just obtained a sight of a small volimis 
with the following title : *< Idyllia Heroica Decern, Librum Phaleuciorum 
unum, partim jam primo partim iterum atque tertio edit Savagins 
liandor. Accedit Qusestinncula cur Poetse Latini recentiores minus legao- 
tur. Pisis apud S. Nistrium mdcccxx/' From our cursory inspection of 
the volume, and from the character of the author, we are inclined to 
augur highly of its contents. We hope to be able to give our readera 
tome account of these poems in a future number. 
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grossly deficient. Casimir writes with the perfect freedom 
and self-possession of one who is composing in his own 
language. We know not how far this facility is to be as- 
cribed to his extraordinary intimacy with the old Latin 
poets. He is said to have read Virgil sixty times^ Horace 
thirty- two^ and the others in proportion : — perhaps (as in a 
par£i^el instance with which we are acquainted) with the pur- 
pose of imbuing his mind thoroughly with the phraseology, 
sentiments, and metrical flow of &e original writers. The. 
practice was certainly, in both cases, attended with the 
desired result ; it is not, however, one which we should in 
general recommend, unless at considerable intervals, as it 
has a tendency to deaden Our perception of the beauties of 
ihe original. — ^We must however reserve our further re- 
marks on the diction, metre, and g'eneral character of his 
poetlj, together widi our observations on individual poems, 
to a future number ; requesting only permission to confirm 
some of the opinions expressed in the above critique l^ 
the authority of one, who, being himself almost unrivalled 
botli as a critic and a poet, has a claim to more than or- 
dinary attention on a question of poetical criticism. . '\^e 
allude to a passage in the second volume of S. T. Cole- 
ridge's Biographia lateraria, p. 297 ; in which, after ex- 
plaining, with characteristic perspicuity, the alleviation 
idiich is derived to our sorrows from tiie sympathy of 
friends, on the principle that ^' all confusion is painful, 
and that, by the very act of expressing one affliction in 
words, we are compelled to place it before our own eyes in 
a more definite and tangible fotm, he proceeds to say — 
'' Casimir, in the fifth cde of his third book, has happily 
expressed this thought.'^ He then quotes part of the ode 
cited by us in the pvesent number of the Miscellanea Clas- 
sica, and adds as follows in a note, the whole of which we 
extract^ on lEiccount of its brevity. 

^' Classically too, as far as consists with the allegorising 
fancy of the modem [poetry], that still striving to project the 
inward, contradistinguishes itself fr6m the seeming ease 
with which the poetry of the ancients reflects the world 
without. Casimir affords, perhaps, the most striking 
instance of this characteristic difference. — For his style and 
diction are really classical : while Cowley, who resembles 
Casimir in many respects, completely barbarises his La* 
tinity, and even his metre, by the heterogeneous naturi^ of 
his thoughts. That Dr. Johnson should have passed a 
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contrary judgment, and have even preferred CowWi 
Latin poems to Milton's, is a caprice that has^ if I niiBtake 
not, excited the surprise of all scholars.* I was mud 
amused last summer with the laughable affright, with whiek 
an Italian poet perused a page of Cowley's Dayideis," 
(Mr. C. means Cowley's own translation of the first book, 
which fully justifies his criticism) contrasted with the en- 
thusiasm with which he first ran through^ and then read 
aloud, Milton's Mansus and Ad Patrem. . 

CJECILIUS METELLUS. 

As we have alluded to the quotation from Casimir given 
in the Miscellanea Classica, and to which a parallel was 
cited from Sir Thomas Browne, we shall subjoin a passage 
of Jeremy Taylor, which fell under our eyes shortiy after 
ttie Miscellanea were sent to press. 

'* Every man rejoices twice, when he hath a partner of 
his joy. A friend shares my sorrow, and makes it but a 
moiety ; but he swells my joy, and makes it double. For 
so two channels divide the river, and lessen it into rivulets, 
and make it fordable, and apt to be drunk up at the first 
revels of the Sirian star ; but two torches do not divide, but 
increase the flame ; and though my tears are the sooner 
dried up when they run upon my friend's cheeks in the 
furrows of compassion ; yet, when my flame hath kindled 
his lamp, we unite the glories, and make them radiant, like 
the golden candlesticks that bum before the throne of God, 
because they shine by numbers, by unions, and confedera- 
tions of light and joy." Sermons, Vol. ii. p. 474, ed. 1817. 
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In Alexafidrum Magnum. 
Sufficit huic tumulus, cui non sufi'ecerat orbis : 
Res brevis huic ampla est, cui fuit ampla brevis. 

' Mr. Landor, in bis Latin essay, passes a severe sentence on Cowley. 
*' Culeii quidem accuratius conservanda supt tam Latina, tarn BritaiiDica; 
omnia euim, quss oportet evitare, complectuntur.'' 
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In Mendacem, 

Mendacem semper memorem decet esse ; sed, ohe ! 
Tu plus meDtirisy quam memor esse potes. 

In Cahum. 
Debetiir canis reverentia sancta capillis : 
Debetur capiti, calve, quid ergo tuo is 

In quendam, qui $e ante mortem sepelierat. 

Pauperie et senio confectus, duHus egeno 

Et mendicant! quum mihi ferret opem ; 
Membra tremens, seusim tumulum proclivis adivi^ 

Ut vitae finem sic facerem miserae*. 
Per me mutatus morientum priscus erit mos : 

Venit post tumulum mors mihi sera meum. 

jid Maurum. 
Maure^ tuas jacet ante fores, et supplicat hostis : 
Poenarum, ulcisci posse, sat esse puta. 

InPompeios. 
Magne, premis Libyam ; fortes, tua pignora, nati 
Europam atque Asiam : nomina quanta jaceut ! 

Male porta male dilabuntur. 
Milvus edax, nimiae quem nausea torserat escas, 

Hei mea, mater, ait, viscera ab ore fluunt. 
Ilia autem, quid fles? cur haec tua viscera credas. 

Qui rapto vivens, sola aliena vomis i 

In CiBsarem. 
Gloria vincendi juncta est cum milite, Caesar : 
Caesar, parcendi gloria sola tua est. 

Philomela partus. 

Felix, popnlea quae foetum enixa sub umbra, 

Dulce sonas vario gutture carmen, avis. 
I m plumes natos blando Tithonia risu 

Aspicit, et liquidi munere roris alit« 
Insomnes agitat nidos, lenique susurro 

Naeniolam puUis accinit aura tuis. 

Nobilis non nobilis. 
Me pater obscuram, claram me finxit Apellcs, 

Haec mihi nobilitas post mea fata venit. 
Plus mihi quam genitor benefecit pictor, et atra 

Mors mihi plus lucis quam mea vita dedit. 
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Sitiente exercitu ohlatam aquam respuit Cato. , 

Africa belligeros amburit arena Quirites, 

NuIIaque jam querulee' subvenit unda siti. 
Forte breves galea legit udo e pumice lymphas^ 

Demeruitque levi munere lixa ducem* 
Delicias oculo spectans sitiente phalanges^ 

De nihiio princeps invidiosus erat. 
At Cato^ defectis quanquam trahit ilia Venid, 

Attonito intactas agmine fudit aquas. 
Principis exemplo dolet aegrum mitius agmen. 

Nulla sitim culpat^ nulla querela ducem. 
Augebat spectata sitim procul omnibus unda ; 

Jam fusa excussit militis unda sitim. 

In H, Grotium. 
Grotius eiSgie puer hac florebat: amice. 
Die vidisse 8enem> lector, Aristotelem. 

In Thaidem* 
Scribe mihi in tumulo : mortem si lubrica Thais 
NoBset^ vixisset sobria t disce mori. 

In Phyllida^ 
Laetitia quoniam nimia plerosque perisse 
Novimus ; ut mDnar^ me mea Phyllis amat. 

M.S. 

HOSPBS. MEMENTO. DUM. LICET. VITA. FflUl. 

Id. ossa. nostra, te. monent. non. sum. fui< 

In Annam G% 
Diogenes capta fertur petiisse laterna 

Clara luce probum, nee reperisse, virum : 
Si bona quseratur nmlier, labor omnis inanis, 

Mortua com sit in hoc Anna sepulta solo^ 

M. S. 

ViXl. UT. VIVIS. 

moriesis. ut. sum. mortuus. 

Sic. vita, truditur. 

Vale, viator. 

£t. Abi. in rem. tuam. 

Adonis. 
Florlferis fueras qui laudatissimus hortis^ 
Nunc legeris flores inter^ Adoni^ novo»« 
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Arserat at vivum, e cunctis sic floribiis unum 
Nunc adamat spreta te C^therea rosa. 

In Mortem. 

Formido mortis inorte pejor : non potes 
Vitare mortem^ sed potes contemnere. 

In disertissimum. 

Si fontes^ fluvii^ ferae^ paludes, 
Montes, roborai sunt secuta quondam 
Vocem mellifluam canentis Orphei^ 
Permirum : sed enim magis stuperem 
Ni te suaviloquas sequatur Orpheus. 

In Fenerem marmoream. 

Nescio cur Venerem meretricem carmina dicant. 
Hoc scio^ quod nil hac castius esse potest. 

M. S. 

Quod, quisque. testrum. optaverit. mihi. 

Illi. semper, eveniat. 

Vivo. et. mortuo. 



Languages and Dialects, in which the transla- 
tion^ printings and distribution of the Scriptures have 
been promoted by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. 

In some of the following languages and dialects^ the Scrip- 
tures^ or parts of them, had been printed before. These are dis- 
tinguished as Reprints, hein^ forty-three in number. 

In others, they had never been printed before the institution 
of the Society. These are denoted as Not printed before, and, 
ivhen added to those translated or translating, make the number 
of eighty-eight. 

A third class consists of new translations into languages into 
which the Scriptures, or parts of them, have been formerly 
translated ; and are noticed as Re-translations ; often, indeed, 
being almost wholly new. These are in eight languages or 
dialects 
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The last class is that of those which are translated or translate 
ing^ but not yet printed ; and are marked as Translated or 
Translating : and these are such as had not been printed before^ 
in every instance except that of the Modern Greek. 

These distinctions are noted in the following Lists. 

AT HOME. 

Re-prints : 

1. Arabic. 9. Danish. 3. Dutch* 4. English. 5. £thiopic(or 

Ecclesiastical Language of Abyssinia). 6. French. 7. Gaelic. 

8. German. 9. Greek (Ancient). 10. Greek (Modern). 11. Hebrew. 
12. Irish. 13. Italian. 14. Malay. 15. Manks. 16. Portuguese. 

17. Spanish. 18. Syriac. 19. Welsh. 

Not printed before : 
1. Bulloni. 2. Esquimaux. 3. Mohawk. 

Re-translation : 

Hindoostanee, or Oordoo. 

Translating ; 

Arawack (Indian). 

BY GRANTS OF A GENERAL NATURE. 

Reprints: 

1. Greenlandish. Q, Greek (Ancient). 3. Hebrew. 4. Hungarian. 
5. Icelandic. 6. Italian. 7. Latin. 8. Slavonian. 9. Wendish^ 

or Vandalian. 

Not printed before : 

1. Calmue. 2. Otaheitean. 3. Tartar-Turkish. 4. Tartar, ia 

Hebrew Characters. 

Re-tramlations : 

1. Chinese. 3. German. 3. Greek (Modern) New Testament. 

4. Turkish. 

Translated or Translating : 
1. Albanian. 
^. Ethiopic-Amharic (one of the vernacular dialects of Abyssinia). 

3. Ethiopic-Tigre (the other vernacular dialect of Abyssinia). 

4. Greek (Modern) Old Testament. 

BY GRANTS TO INDIA. 

Reprints : 
1. Armenian. 3. Bengalee. 3. Malay. 4. Tamul. 

Not printed before : 

1. Afghan, or Pushtoo. 2. Assamese. 3. Bhutuneer. 4. Bikaneer. 
5. Bruj. 6. Burman. 7. Canarese, or Kurnata. 8. Gudwal. 

9. Gujuratee. 10. Harotee. 11. Hindee. 12. Joypore. 13. Juynugur. 
14. Kanouj. 15. Kashmeer. 16. Khassee. 17. Konkuna. 18. Kutch. 
19. Mahratta. 30. Malayalim. 31. Maruwar. 33. Mithilee. 
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83. Nepal. 94. Oodoypore. 26. Ooijuyinee. 36. Orissa. 27. Sanscrit. 
28. Seik, or PuDJabee. 29. Telinga, or Teloogoo. 30. Watch, Wucha. 

or Multanee. 

Re^translations : 

1. Arabic. 2. Chinese. 3. Cingalese. 4. Hindoostanee, or Oordoo 

5. Persian. 

Translated or Translating: 

1. Bhojpooree. 2. Bhugelkhundee. 3. Birat. 4. Budrinathee. 5. Bugis. 
6. Bulocbee. 7. Bundelkhundee^ 8« Huriyana. 9. Jagatai, or 
Turcoman. 10. Javanese. 11, Jumboo. 12. Kanynkoobja. 13. 
Koomaoon. 14. Kousulee. 15. Kucharee. 16. Macassar. 17. 
Maldivian. 18» Mughuda. 19. Munipoor. 20. Munipoor-Koonkee. 
21. Palpa, or Dogura. 22. Rakhen^. 23. Siamese. 24. Sindhee. 
25. Southern Sindhoo, or Hydrabadee. 26. Tripoora-Koonkee. 

BY GRANTS IN EUROPE. 
To the Russian Bible Society and its Auxiliaries.. 

Sprints t 

1. Armenian. 2. Dorpatian-Esthonian. 3. Finnish. 4. French* 
5. Georgian. 6. Greek (Ancient). 7. Greek (Modern). 

8. German. 9. Lettonian, or Lettish. 10. Moldavian, or Walla*^ 

chian. 11. Polish. 12. Revalian-Esthonian. 13. Slavonian. 

Not printed before: 

1. Buriat-Mongolian. 2. Calmuc. 3. Karelian. 4. Olenetz- 

Karelian. 5. Orenburg-Tartar. 6. Russ (Modern), 7. Samogitiam 

8« Tartar. 9^ Tartar-Turkish. 10. Tscheremissian. 11. Tschu^ 

washian. 12. Turkish Armenian, 13. Servian. 

Re-Translation : 
Persian. 

Dranslated or Translating: 

1. Bulgarian. 9. Mordwaschian. 3. Ostiakian. 4. Samojedian. 
5. Siberian-Tartar. 6. Tschpojirian. 7. Tungusian. 8. Wogu- 

lian. 9. Wotagish. 

To other Bible Societies. 

Re-prints: 

1. Bohemian. 2. Danish. 3. Dutch. 4. Finnish. 5. French 
(to two Societies). 6. German (to eight Societies). 7. Italian. 8. 
Laponese. 9. Lithuanian. 10. Malay (in Arabic characters). 11. 
Polish (to two Societies). 12. Romanese (Ladiusche). 13. Roma- 
nese (Churwelsche). - 14. Swedish, 15. Wendish, or Vandalian (i« 
two Societies). 

Re-translations : 

1. Creolese. 2. German. 

Translated or Translating t 

Faroese. 

GRANTS TO AMERICA. 

Re-prints: 
1. English. 2. French. 3. Spanish. 4. Mt»hawk. 
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Not printed before : 
Delaware (Indian). 

RECAPITULATION. 

Re-prints • 43 

Re-iranslations 8 

* Languages and Dialects, in which % 

the Scriptures have never been / ^^ 
printed before the Institution f 
of the Society / 

Total of Languages and Dialects 139 



Concise View of the Translations of the Holy Scriptures, 
extracted from the Seventh Memoir of the Baptist 
Ml SSI ON I dated Serampore^ Dec. 1820. 

1. In Bengalee, the fifth edition of the New Testament, con- 
taining 5,000 copies, which was printed off about three years 
ago, is nearly exhausted, and of the different parts of the Old, 
scarcely a single copy has been left for some time past* The 
continual diemand for this version, therefore, has rendered it ne- 
cessary to print a new edition of the whole Scriptures. This 
edition, which will form the sixth edition of the New Testament, 
and the third of the Psalms, and some other parts of the Old 
Testament, will consist of 4,000 copies, and of the New Testa- 
ment 2,000 extra, the demand being so very great. By using a new 
fount of types, of a reduced size, and printing in double columns, 
on a large octavo page, the brethren hope to bring the whole 
five volumes into one volume of about 1,300 pages, royal octavo, 
or two irery moderate volumes, and the New Testament intb a 
neat duodecimo of about 400 pages. 

£, In the Sungskrit, the last volnme of the Old Testament was 
printed off above two years ago. The first edition of the New 
Testament is quite exhausted, and the numerous calls for the 
Scriptures in this language by the literati of India, have induced the 
brethren to put to press a second edition of the whole Scriptures. 
This will likewise be printed in double columns in the large 
octavo size, and the whole Scriptures be comprised in one 
volume. It will consist of 2,000 copies, with an extra number 
of 2,000 New Testaments. 

3. In the Hindee, also, the last volume of the Old Testa- 
meot was published nearly two years ago. The edition of the 
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New Testament being nearly exhausted^ and Mr. Chamberlain 
having prepared another version of the New Testament in this 
language^ for which his long residence in the Western provinces 
of [ndia^ and his intimate acquaintance with their popular dia- 
iectSy eminently fit him, the brethren have resolved in this edi- 
tion to print his version of the New Testament, instead of their 
own, as a comparison of independent versions, made by per- 
sons long and intimately acquainted with the language, will be 
of the utmost value in ultimately forming a correct, chaste, and 
perspicuous version in this widely extended language. OJF this 
edition of the New Testament, which is more than half through 
the press, they are printing 2,000 copies. 

4. In the Orissa language the whole Scriptures have been 
long published. The first edition of the New Testament being 
exhausted, and the demand for this version still increasing, "the 
brethren have prepared a second edition, which is now more 
than half through the press. It consists of 4,000 copies. 

5. The last volume of the Old Testament in the Makratta 
language was published many months ago, so that a version of 
the whole Scriptures in that language is now completed. Of 
the first edition of the New Testament, not a single copy being 
left, they have put to press a second edition, in a duodecimo 
size. 

In these five languages the whole of the Scriptures are now 
published and in circulation ; in the last four of them second 
editions of the New Testament are in the press, and in the 
first, the Bengalee, begun 26 years ago, the sixth edition of 
the New Testament. In the following ten languages the 
N^w Testament is published, or nearly so ; and in some of 
them the Pentateuch, and other parts of the Old Testament. 

1. In the Chines^ language the translation of the Old Testa- 
ment was completed several years ago. In addition to the New 
Testament, the Pentateuch, the Hagiographa, and the Pro- 
phetic Books, are now printed off. The Historical books, 
which will complete the whole Scriptures, are in the press, 
and will probably be published before the end of the ensuing 
year. 

£. In the Shikh language, besides the New Testament, the 
Pentateuch and the Historical Books are printed off ; and the 
Hagiographa is advanced as far as the middle of the book of 
Job. So strong, however, has been the desire of this nation 
for the New Testament, that the whole edition is nearly distri- 
buted, and a second edition will probably be called for before 
the Old Testament is wholly published. Excepting the Mugs 
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on the borders of Arracan^ no one of the nations of India has 
discovered a stronger desire for the Scriptures than this hardy 
race ; and the distribution of almost every copy has been ac- 
companied with the pleasing hope of its being read and valued. 

3. In the Pushtoo or AflFghan language, the nation supposed 
by some to be descended from the ten tribes, the New Testa- 
ment has been printed off. The Pentateuch is also advanced 
at press as far as the book of Leviticus. 

4. In the Telinga or Teloogoo language, the New Testament 
was published two years ago, and the Pentateuch is printed as 
far as the book of Leviticus. This translation however, when 
the Pentateuch is finished, the brethren intend to resign to the 
Madras Auxiliary Bible Society. 

5. In the Kunkuna language, the New Testament was com- 
pleted above 18 mopths ago; and the Pentateuch is advanced 
at press as far as the book of Numbers. As this province 
comes immediately under the Care of the Bombay Bible Society, 
it is int^^nded, on the completion of the Pentateuch at press, to 
relinquish this translation to them. 

6. In the fVuch, or Mooltanee language, the New Testament 
has been printed off these 18 months, in its own character. But, 
as the opportunities for distributing this version have been ex- 
ceedingly limited, and they have little prospect of establishing a 
mission in that province, they have dismissed the pundit, and 
discontinued the translation, till these circumstances, with those 
of a pecuniary nature, shall be more favorable. 

7. In the Assam language, also, the New Testament has 
been printed off nearly two years, and the vicinity of this coun- 
try to Bengal, rendering it highly desirable to proceed with the 
translation, an edition of the Old Testament has been put to 
press, in the large octavo size, in double columns, which will 
very considerably lessen the expense, the character being simib^ 
\o the Bengalee, both in form and size. 

8. In the Gujuratee language the New Testament is now 
happily brotjght through the press, IS years after retaining Ae 
first pundit in this language. It makes between 8 and 900 
pages, and is printed in the Deva Naguree character. This 
translation the brethren intend to resign to their brethren from 
the London Missionary Society, who are now studying the lan- 
guage, that they may give their attention more fully to those in 
which no others are engaged. 

9* In the Bikaneer language, also, the New Testament is now 
finished at press. It contains 800 pages, and is printed in the 
Naguree character. This version was begun nearly seven jean 
ago. 
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10. To these we maj add the New Testament in the Kash- 
tneer language^ which version has been in hand nearly eight 
years, and will be finished at press in about a month. It is 
printed in a neat type of its own, as mentioned in a former me- 
moir. In these ten languages the ^few Testament may be con- 
sidered as being published. 

Besides these fifteen in which the New Testament is com- 
pleted, there are six other languages in which it is brought more 
than half through the press. These are, the Kurnata, the Nepalj 
the Harutee, the Marwar, the Bhughulkund, and the Oojein ver- 
sions. About ten months more, they have reason to hope, will 
bring these through the press ; and thus in twenty-one of the 
languages of India, and these by far the most extensive and im- 
portant, the New Testament will be published. It is the in- 
tention of the brethren to relinquish the first of these, the Kur- 
nata, to the Madras Bible Society, on the New Testament 
being completed, that they may be better able to attend to the 
remaining languages in which no version is begun by any one 
besides. 

The remaining versions now in band are the following ten, 
which are all in the press. 

The JumboOf Kanouj, and Khassee, printed as far as John : 
the Khoshul, Bhutuneer, Dogura, and Magudha, to Mark : and 
the Kumaoon, Gudwal, and Murdpoora^ to Matthew. 

In these ten versions, therefore, a sufficient progress is made 
Co render the completion of them in no way difficult. 

In comparing this memoir with the last it will be seen, that 
in several of the languages mentioned in it the translation has 
been discontinued. To this the brethren have been constrained, 
by the low state of the translation fund, arising principally from 
the heavy expenses occasioned by new editions of the Suagskrit, 
the Bengalee, the Hindee, and the Orissa Scriptures, now in the 
press. In discontinuing these, however, they have been guided 
by a due consideration of the importance and the distinctness of 
the diflferent languages in which they are engaged, as well as the 
ease with which pundits could be procured, should the public 
enable them to resume them again. 
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CARMEN SECULARE, 



meliusque semper, 
Proroget avum> 

HoR. Carm . Sfic. 

Anno M.DCCC.i' ineunte. 

Jb ESTA dill Veterum^ sacrisque piamina ludis, 
Thure dato populi. Unguis animisque favenm. 
Jam seclo referente vices, ac mystica lustra^ 
Omnia sunt vulgata ; quis antiquissima Vatis 
Carmina Cumaese ne^cit, Janique bifrontis 
Ora revolventes sevi reparantia lapsus i 
Cui non dicta prius Latonia^ gente Quirini 
Sospite, M usarumque sacerdos tempore dio 
Cui non et Pueri custos, te, Phcebe, precanies f 

At mihi nunc tentanda via est, qua dicere possim 
Non prius auditum carmen, centumque peractis 
Jam niodO| venturisque simul gratarier annis : 
Vellem equidem ! at nostras mentis majora tuentt 
Deficiunt vires ; tantum patet aequor arandum. 
Aspice ! ut setberii lustrarit tramitis orbe 
Sidera, centuplicique impleiit tempora gyro 
Solis iter ; terrae quas raro viderit hospes, 
Atque iterum visurus erit, nova secula surgunt. 

Tantarum mistos etiam si carmen in unum 
Digerere, et sperem cumuios advolvere renim ; 
Promptius aut numero Libycas comprendere arenas 
Aggrediar, vastave imponere Pelion Ossa. 

At tu perpetua mundum qui lege gubemas, 
Summe Pater, stabilisque manens das cuncta moveri. 
Qui relegis fontes aevi, quique aspicis unus 
Annorum innumeram seriem, succurre canenti. 
O mihi prseteritos sit fas evolvere fastos, 
Et fata in nostrum labentia pandere seclum. 
Unde animus, dubito, sumat primordia, quove 
Altius incumbens deducat carmina filo i 
Anne legens memori vestigia singula cura 
Ordine respiciam tempus, quo sceptra Vilhelmus 



' This Poem is not inserted in the Carmina Grseca et Latina of the 
Author. 
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Sustinuit, nostrisque dedit nova jura Britannia ? 
Te neque per populum partis Regina triumphis 
Foemineum incedens patriae decus, Anna, silebo ; 
Tantaque Marlburii ducis insignita tropaea^ 
Quae grata aetemat memori Blenhemia fastu. 
Proximus antiquo genus amplum e stemmate ducens^ 
Stemmate Brunsviaco^ regni suscepit habenas 
Georgius^ atque omni Britonas ditione beavit. 
Filius bine surgit, cui clari e nomine Patris 
Nomen idem emicuit, quo non felicior alter 
Omine fortunae, successuque acrior ipso ; 
Quern spoliis to ties testatur America raptis, 
Victoremque sub orbe novo stabilita potestas. 

Sed quid ego baec nostri revocans exordia secli^ 
Regesque antiquos^ elapsaque tempora rerum^ 
Longe oculos retro flectam f cum Georgius alter 
Pierium sibi poscit opus, mibi carminis alta 
Materies, chartae merito pars maxima nostras : 
At neque si variis centum mihiiierrea Unguis 
Ora sonent, cumulatam accingar dicere famam, 
Quanquam auimus meminisse cupit, quodcunque relinquam 
Majus erit ; tantae splendent praeconia laudis. 
Ac veluti Elaeo efFusus cum carcere, raptim 
Fertur equis^ latoque volat super aequore curnis ; 
In tua sic patet ingenti certamine facta 
Area, Pegaaeoque (neque altior audit habenas) 
Emicat in laudes amplas mens plena volatu. 
Qualis ubi glandia de aemine Dodonaeo 
Tenuis adhuc plaota, et frondosis abdita sylvis, 
Serpit humi nitens, paulatim assurgit in auras, 
Foetaque luxuriat ramis ; ad sidera tandem 
Vi propria quercus felicior exiit ftvo. 
Aut ubi arundinibus, contractoque obsitus alveo 
Vix querulum rivus rumpit per gramina cursum ; 
Carbasa quo nulla inflantur, nuUumque phaselus 
Signat iter ; cum mox sinuoso tramite vires 
CoUigit, iocrescitque capacibus auctior undis, 
In mare purpureum donee devolvitur amnis ; 
Tum lustrans oculus stupet immetata videndo 
^quora, velivolisque natantes navibus oras. 
Per varias rerumque vices, operumque coiores. 
Hand aliter, repetens si prima ab origine pergam, 
Parva fuit, donee decurrens secula crevit 
Anglia fertilibus (crescatque potentior) horis. 
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Numiiie Concordes stabili nexuque valentes^ 
Talia crediderim (quae nulla obliteret eetas) 
Carmine veridico pensum sublime trahentesi 
Fata suis olim fusis cecinisse Sorores. 

^' Albion, Oceani dilecta gemma corona, 
Nympharumque decus, quae pandunt, accipe, Parca?> 
Accipe, et insigni tibi serves omina luce. 
Aggredere O ! (erit exoptabile tempus) honores, 
Brunsviaci generis venial mox tertius haeres^ 
Grande viri eximiis virtutibus incrementmHk 
Stamina venturum ducentia, currite, pensum. 
Ille, velut rector qui providus ardua clavi 
Temperat, et fluctus tempestatesque futuras 
Edocet, aha diu rerum moderamina sumet ; 
En ! hujus viden' auspiciis, pulchra Insula, jactans 
£gregios heroas ales pietate, vel armis 
Illustres animas, inituraque nomina fastos. 

*^ Stamina, venturum ducentia, currite, pensum. 
Hie vir hie est, quondam fausto qui sidere secluni 
Condet, et aspiciet florentia lumina nasci ; 
Ad laudum celeri nitens fastigia gressu, 
Proferet, ignotum terras qua continet aequor, 
Imperium ; crescentque alio parti orbe triumphi. 
Quem non vicino remorabitur obvia Marte 
Gallia, nee conjuratae subvertere gentes. 
Stamina venturum ducentia, currite, pensum.'' 

. Talia veraces praefantur carmine Parcae, 
Parcas, multiplici faciem distincta metallo, 
Secula queis parent, aevique arcana patescunt. 
Nee levibus sane auguriis, aut omine nullo 
Hinc fore mansurum pandunt per tempora nomen, 
Nos fortuna favens rerumque benignior ordo 
Retulit in melius, solidaque in sede locavit. 
Interea omnigenis quassita est gloria nobis 
Artibus ; ad summum excusis venere cacumen 
Ingeniis homines ; quicquid mortale tenemus ; 
Nam quaecunque regunt magnum miracula mundum 
Ars docuit ; ratioque in luminis emit oras ; 
Laudibus hinc nos exaequat victoria coelo. 
Scilicet inventis debentur plurima seclis 
Antiquis bomiiium, quae suscepere laboris 
Dura rudimenta, et cultae tentamina mentis ; 
Nos augemus opes, partim vestigia nota 
Sectati, at partim auspiciis melioribus usi 
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Nitimur, exultimque nova ditescimus arte. 

Aniie priusy pariter dicendi^ et utraque corona 
Dignati^ pacis mirer bellive labores? 
Singula complecti cuperem^ sed deiisior instat 
Actorum series^ rerumque sequacibus undis 
Obruimur ; quantis se clarior extulit aetas ! 
Quae quibus anteferam^ dubito ; laus debita cuique est. 
Cerno hie heroas^ quos vitae prodiga virtus^ 
Gestaque testatus non dedecorasse parentum 
Nobilitavit ttonos^ et fama imniiscuit astris. 
Quique hie iiigenuas vitam excoluere per artes^ 
Non hederae sine laude jacent^ ingrataque Musis 
Tempora ; cui fontes integros ipse rectusit 
Phoebus^ et ipse dedit contingere cuncta lepore, 
Castalidum ante oculos proles lectissima surgit ; 
Quam nutrix Rhedycina canet^ quotiesque recenset 
Grata suos celebresque memor per secula cives^ 
Pierios laude insigni jactabit alumnos : 
Quosque omnes Sophias qui norunt carpere flores ; 
En^ caput attoUit^ rerumque Scientia veras 
Altior evolvit causas^ jamque abdita diae^ 
Et quae praeteritis latuere incognita seclis^ 
Claustra patent Naturae^ umbras pellente Mathesi: 
Ante alios princeps Neutonus^ ut aetherius Sol 
Praefulgens^ animae latebras patefecit opertas. 
Intima panduntur victi penetralia coeli ; 
Aerias tentare domos^ terraque relicta 
Limina percurrens extra radiantia mundi 
Moenia^ palantes inter spatiarier ignes, 
Hinc species captare novas^ mens vivida gestit. 
Artibus his melius superi miracula lustrant 
Orbis^ et incerti numerant sua sidera nautae ; 
Dumque notant taciti argenteos puro aethere tractus^ 
Attoniti monstrante Sopho^ nova surgere late 
Astra vident ; insigne micans per inane vagatur 
Stella tuo dignata haec inter nomine Georgi. 

Quae prius audaci non velificata carina 
iEquora^ et ambitas ignoto flumine terras^ 
Qua tepidum ad Solem pennas in littore pandunt 
Halcyones^ et arnica calentes vergit ad Austros 
Temperies coeli; quave Arctica turbine campos 
Verrit hyeras, et Hyperboreos Sol igne sereno 
Parcius irradiat fines, animatque vigore, 
Navibas explorat, pelagi cui major aperti 
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Fama, triumphatos emensa Britannia fluctus, 
Pacatosque suis mittit sub legibus orbes. 
Hinc nostras varii repetens discrimina ponti 
Divitias vehit, extremos Mercator ad Indos 
Impiger, hinc vigili fruitur gens dissita cura 
Principis invicti, et nobis porrecta sine uUo 
Limite regna patent^ comnierciaque ultima terras. 
Nee minus armatis sibi navibus arrogat aequor 
Albion ; externse qus non victricia gentes 
Signa timent ? quae non metuenda tonitrua classis i 
Anglica dura quercus domito^ quocunque sub axe 
Decertet, dat jura mari^ laudumque cupido 
Corda arrecta fovet nulla formidine flecti. 
Vidimus hinc, nobis cum visit adorea^ Iberum 
Dejectos fastus, Batavuraque aplustria velis 
Direpta, et penitus Thetidi submissa Britanns. 
Ac nobis bello undantem quis nescit opimo 
Nilum, quis merita exstructis monumenta columnis? 
Ire iterum in laudes, iterum victricia circum 
Tempora^ na vales sertis intexere laurus, 
O tantis spectate heros^ assuete triumphis^ 
Tu patrise columen^ tu diri foederis ultor^ 
Musa tibi^ Nelsone^ parat ; quis carmine digno 
Arctoa memoret nuper quae parte geruntur, 
Codanoque sinu i qualem te vidit in undis 
Hafnia! qualem te Cimbri sensere ruentes ! 
£n video ut belli horrendus sese explicet ordo 
Puppibus instructis^ adversoque obvia rostro 
Fulmina tormenti^ utque impulsu ferveat aequor. 
Sanguine caesorum infectas beu ! decolor undas : 
Dum Britonum invictis congressum viribus hostem^ 
Conspicor immensa disjectum strage suorum, 
Quassatasque rates^ et non reparabile funus. 

His freta auxiliis posuit fundamina famae 
^terna^ atque ausis ingens sedet Anglia, gentes 
Debellare potens^ et parcere debellatis^ 
Statque sibi in tanto felix concordia Marte. 

At procul interea, lucem sine nube tuenti, 
Quis tempestatem glomerat medio aethere foedam 
Collectus vapor i agnosco contagia late 
Fatales auras diramque eiBantia tabem ; 
Dicam acies, disrupto baud dudum foedere gentem^ 
Seditionis opus dicam^ Gallosque rebelles 
In sua civili conversos viscera dextra, 
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J usque datum sceleri^ tractosque m funera reges* 
Qualis ubi canipos insano saevior Euro 
Infestat turbo Asiacos^ aut Africus acer 
Pestiferas agitat pennas, teterrimus aer 
Spargitur^ et late bacchatur letifer asstus. 
Iiitima per totum baud aiiter contagia manant 
Imperium ; alta sedent infandi vulnera motus. 
Utque magis regnum permiscent omne tumultu, 
Subjicit ipsa faces^ quas condita uutrit^ Erinnys^ 
Irasque, insidiasque, serit quoque crimina belli ; 
Hinc odiis lyrapbata furit, grassata per urbem^ 
Contemptrixque Dei, impatiens sine lege Tyrannise 
Infelix Ludoice^ cadis ; nee te tua forma, 
Hec tua te virtus damnatam beu! vindice nullo 
Devotum eripuit caputs Antoinetta^ securi. 

O male Concordes ! nimioque cupidine caeci, 
Suspectique dolis pariter iideique sinistri^ 
Tollite jam cristas^ foecundaque pectora^ Gallic 
Concutite^ urgentes stimulos in praelia menti 
Scilicet, et nova libertas causam arrogat armis. 

Ecce etiam tali sentit se peste teneri 
Europa^ efFunditque malignior aura venenum. 
Sola inter gentes flagrante Britannia motu 
Ut pelagi cautes circumstridentibus undis 
Inconcussa manet^ superans oblivia noctis 
Invida^ et observat vestigia sancta Parentum. 
Non hie civilis rabies, nil turbida rupto 
Ordine mutatis Novitas tentavit habenis : 
NuUas hie insidiae tales ; licet hostis in armis 
Fulminet^ excidioque daturum nostra minetur, * 
Inque dies sub pace vetans requiescere gentes^ 
Prolato ebrius imperio^ rebusque secundis, 
Eruat alterius sociae fundamina vitae^ 
Est sua tempestas, et fert sua vulnera clades : 
Certatimque licet toto est jam corpore regni, 
Ambitioque recens in aperta pericula cives 
Projiciat toties^ ignotaque bella lacessat ; 
Credo equidem accenso baud nobis certamine dextra 
Frigida, si soliti vires roodo roboris adsint. 
Testis ubi ad terrae jam nunc Memphitidis oram, 
Heii toties vexatam armis, ubi sistere detur, 
Incertam, et dubiis tractam in contraria fatis, 
Fulminat iQj>elloy Britonumque exercitus ingens 
Audet speratis Gallos detrudere regnis. 
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At Tos, O Nostri Proceres, utriusque Senatus 
Dum fata excutitis, Martisque evolvitis oras, 
Consulite in medium^ nee tali in cardine rerum 
Bellum importunum (si fas vilare) geratur : 
Sat famae lacrymisque datum est, nee foederis aBquas 
Spernamus leges^ coeant in pignora dextrae^ 
^rataque sera claudamus limina Jaiii! 
' Occidit Arctous conjuratusque Tyrannus' 
Rumpere res Britonum^ au'spiciis melioribus opto 
Imperio subeat nobis minus obvius haeres, 
Surgentes annos melius Pax alma secundet 
Omine IsBtifico^ et ducat paeana sequestrem. 
Quanquam inter rerum strepitus et fulmina Martis 
Armorumque minas viget imperterrita^ vellet 
Inter victrices palmas laurique coronam 
Anglia pacifica froutem circumdare oliva ; 
At casus accincta pati^ magno impete nisus 
Siistinet hostiles^ et parte avertit ab omni^ 
Saltibus in Marsis, aut Montano Erymantho ; 
Talis aper longe latratibus erigit actus 
Ingentes membrorum artus^ comprendit et ipsis ' 
Morsibus instantes catulos^ et mole sua stat. 
Jamque etiam aeterna servandis laude calendis 
(Dignus enim auspiciis sese regalibus annus 
Induit, et digno prodit mirabilis ortu) ^ 

Optato tenet amplexu Soror alma Sororem^ 
Angliacoque sinu sociam se credit I'erne.^ 
Felices ambae coeunt^ mens una duabus, 
Curiaque una Patrum^ atque omnes uno ore Britanni ; 
Haud aliter jussit lustris labentibus olim 
Angliaco Scotos transcribier Anna senatu. 
Sic ubi diversae geminum discurrit in alveum 
Vena perennis aquae, mox influit amnis in amnem 
Auctior hinc laticum coitus, cognataque lympha 
Liberioris aquse campo spatiatur aperto. 
Utraque sic erit unanimi firmata tenore 
Terra potens, famaque magis magis increbrescet. 
Dumque adamanteis curvatus brachia saxis 
Fluviorum Rex Oceanus circumdata munit 
Littora, se mediis in fluctibus utraque toilet 
Felix prole Virum, felix coelestibus armis, 
Auspiciisque tuis, patriae pater, inclyte Georgi, 

' PaiiluB scil. Innperator. 
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Macte animi| Princeps^ populi cui jure volentes 
Permittunt triplicis sceptri inviolabile pignus ; 
Macte animi ! exhaustos terraque marique labores 
Imperioque tuo casus superavimus omnes. 
Didita fama tua est ; reparant dum tempora lapsus, 
Dum coeli stabilein servant convexa tenoreni. 
Acta retro faciles oculos per secula ducent 
Heroes nondum nati, setas ultima nostras 
Leges et studia et mores et praelia dicet, 
Caesaris et nostri fastis memorabile nomen. 
Interea tua cum redeat pars debita coelo 
(Ah ! sero redeat, valeasque diu, inclyte^ nobis) 
Accipiat Patris'exemplum^ tribuatque nepoti 
Filius^ ac veluti quae se ipsa reseminat ales 
Unica, Brunsviaci ne desit stemmatis hseres : 
Stet fortuna domus^ decus admirabile regni ! 

Tuque, Deus, qui das magnos procedere menses, 
Incolumem serves terram ! imperioque Britanno 
Dexter, ut ante, fave, lacrymosaque bella famemque 
Averte e populo, et nostris, precor, annue coeptis^ 
Non ego venturos audebo dicere casus ; 
Nee Patria, ut simulans Vates, tibi fungor inani 
Munere ; sin aliquid veri augurat, accipe, terras 
Quae natalis amor, quae mens tibi fervida vovit,^ 
*^ Esto perpetua, et felicibus utere fatis«" 

RICHARD PAUL JODRELL. 
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At the present moment every communication relating to the 
existing state of Greece must possess some degree of interest. 
Under this impression, I transmit to you some extracts from a 
document published at Corfu, which has lately arrived in this 
country. The subject of it is new, at least in Greece, and many 
of the titles and designations occurring in it, which in their plain 
English garb would be familiar acquaintances, will scarcely be 
recognised in their Ionian dress. When we state that the object 
of this production is to give an account of the constitution and 
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establishment of the Ionian rpo^ix^ 'Erutgia, we shall not be 
surprised if the term at first startle your classical readers^ who 
may search in vain among all the o-uveo/xoo'/ixi of Athens for an 
explanation of the nature of this non-descript institution. 

The title of the publication stands thus, Tleg) rrig Iv Ktpxofa 
a-va-TCKrioos Trig 'looviKYig Fga^ixrig 'Ekuiglotg. ** Account of the for- 
mation in Corcyra of the Ionian Bible Society" We shall 
proceed to give a concise account of its contents, premising that 
the language of the composition in general approaches near to 
that of ancient Greece^ and in many passages might really ap- 
pear classical, with the alteration or omission of some of the 
common particles, Sfv, voif ftf, 8cc. 

The introduction is somewhat in the prefatory and generalising 
style. 

Tlag hug 4)iXav$pa»ro$ Ih ^jXTopsi voL fti) eu^povt^, metpanipoov rov$ 
lueyiXotjg xa) %Aqal6^o\jg uymagj oiroi ylvovTM M •fjii.Epm fto^/Tva 
/SeAricoS^ ^ (rrixng roD avipanrivov yivoug frapa, vaci rolg "Eiwrif, h 
(S vpojSijSfi^^erai ^ avarpo^^ xa) ayaryy^ !xrig h yivBi r^^ NeoKotie^, nei 
^laSiSerai frpog iKovg rou^ avovg rot) 6s7xou OeXi^ftaro^ tj yvmo-ig, f^ ai 
*hpcii rpoLfeA ri SiMXa/x/Sayot/criv. 

After enlarging a little on the benefits of the two *' JEWrf- 
liMTa^* h^re alluded to, the institutions for facilitating education 
and the societies for promoting the more general diffusion of 
the sacred volume, the writer proceeds to inform us that a few 
of the good people of Corfu, being well acquainted with the 
scarcity of copies of the Scriptures among their Christian 
countrymen, had long cherished x?^^'^°^^ i><frliag voi TBooa-t jrvm^ 
/ttsyi]v ev rep * Hvoopi^ivcp ' EvroiiJi^epei Kpirei rou '/ov/ou jx/oty rpafm^ 
'ErMplav> 

We then come to the realisation of these hopes in a meeting 
which took place in the month of July, 1819, in the palace of 
Baron Theotoky, President of the Senate. Among the per- 
sonages present, 

Jiexg/yovTO xar* e^o^Jiv ore Beo^i\icToiTog *ApxitQwg Moixoigiogf i 
ToirorripriTrig KepKvpoig, ftrra xoXXcoy dWoov aihciiuov MeKaov row 
'lipuTslov avT09, Of BovXeurai row ^Hvcofj^ivou Kgdrovg tou '/ay/ou, rvfi 
Ix rm MeXoov tou xtviprdrov Tijf Jiixonocvwig Zu/x/SovX/bu, o^'TwoipYfi 
KBpxvpuc^ xa) Sid^opot ilfgXi) rooy Jixotpvjglaov xa) rwv '£^p«Mnr 
Tra^ffupitrxoyro irpoim #tuTOw xei) woXXol Ap^ovng xa) "EfJi.vopot fa 
Tooy 'Eyxphonf, a^* m oXeov ojXoO (n/verirTiTO i^la a^too's^atmrdt^ 
ofM^rjyvpts cxaroy aySgcovcoy xoti wepKTirorepov, 10 airatrmv (r^^^v XVM 
'ExxXrio-toov, xa) 10 'Eivaov hafopwv. 

His Highness the Baron ('H *T^vi\6Tfig rou youy 6 Bapwf 6»- 
TOKi^g) opened the business of the day by stating the general ob- 
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jects of Bible Societies, and giving some account of the progress 
which they had already made ; and he is said to have so done 

riff'itov rovTfiov ^ yivtkj kolI ewuvcD sis 0(rag eyhovro Iv r^ Meydki^ 
Bferretwla kol) Iv rp AvroxparoQla roov *P(o<r(ri6oVf ii$ *T^\rjv Ag- 
fMviav, FaWiaVf *AfJi.8pixriv^ *Iv^i»g, Kott eis iroWd aXKa fj^iprj rou xoV- 
fiAVf Sttov al rpafixa) ^Ermpion icpooLyovrai iceti /3oi]9oDyTai ivispiumg 
T9 xa) e^^^Xfitf^ TTde^^ 9ra(n}^ ra^mg otvipomot. 

He then proceeded to give orders for the reading of the Funda- 
nental Regulations of the Society, ra ovaw^ xa) ^iaipi^ AiaTaty- 
floret Kx) Kavoveg tv^$ 'Ereiipiag. The very epithets seem to have 
something of a sound of permanency and stability about them ; 
and afterwards called upon those present — 

va BriXonoi^(roo<riv eKevdigoog rrjv i^lav aurwv yvdifJLriVf avl(reios hri- 
tfTfUov on rot JiotriyiAotTU axnoi, ^deAov i^ IXK^i^lv rivet, ^ notpoL- 

ip^fJi^VjV, 

No opposition being offered^ he officially announced that the 
Society was to be considered as estabUshed, and the regulations 
tonfirmed. The meeting then proceeded to the election of a 
president ; a business carried on much in the same way as affairs 
of a similar nature in £ngland. 

Karoi to S*^"" "Apipov Xoiwov toov AiaretyiMrm eiuTcov, 1} 'l\|njXo- 
nf( To3 cvvixiXMve roits 'BjTeilqov$ va T^o/SaXAcocri ra *2Voxe/jxeva 
ixiivaf wra Ixg/vov a^iayrega, ha re rov ^fiorfo-jxoy rod trvevfiarog xa) 
ri Xg»jOT« T»y ?fl)j, voL ^acrratrooa-i to ^oprlov rov Upoi^gov rrig 
*Eraigias, Tors ij naviepwraTti xs^aXrj rri$ 'OpMo^OD ^AvaroXixvig 
*Exxkfi(rla$ rwv Kop^tm wpo\a[ifioafou(ra eirmxcos rtjv ^avipaxnv tou 
Koivov rm *EralpoDV vo'flou^ etrxe^Qri ot< to ''ExXafinpov xa) %a^(To; 
A^ioy *2Voxf//xeyoy IxeTyo, to o^roiov elp^s dwrjiri va TpojSijSao')}, kv rol$ 
riiroig rouroig rr^v S6(rra(nv kvog ipyov ToVoy ayaflowoiou icpog to 
M^oo^riyov yivpij xcCi v a^oSf/^i}^ jxrr' sufgaielag, noKofj^aislas apM 
Xfiii aXriielagy tuftiyhtrra vgayjxari xa ayaia rot), eTrpsTre voi va^axa" 
X9<r6^, voi yhiflUpieBpog rrjs Eraiplag. 

"Ohat ouv - ^fSljgiijo'ay jxe lySoucriao'jxoy ro Trpo^XyifiM touto, xa) 
th IvixpVaaf itaj/,*\fvi^el. 'O de Bapoov Seoroxrj$f i^<piaiYi libera toDto 
Hgi^gog rrig Fpa^iXYig 'Icovixrig 'Eraiplag. 

*H ^Tir/jXonfig rou lurroi toOto ejeflijxgy 6V(rri[iot>g rrjv fiaieiav ivyvco^ 
IMCtm^v, t^v OTTolav hviyeipev elg t^v ^v^^v rov fiia r6<rov exovcla xa) 
hrtfj^og <rvvalvf(ng, eiiraJy wpog touto*^ oti eav irdiog rwv 'Eralpwv 
ifMWs va voju-io'dp ^apia-rixog dig irpog ra fj^i(ra tow yooV tou, ijroy 
![M>g hxaiorarog dg Trpog rrjV rrjg ^)(rig rov xX/o-iv. 

We have now only to give an extract or two from the con- 
cluding speech of the President, part of which is published at 

VOL. XXV. CI. Jl. NO. XLIX. I 
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length. His general view of the constitution of Bible Societiei 
is thus expressed : 

*H i^ou(rlu xot) ro xtjpo$ rris JTpa^ix^^ *EraiploL$ Sev yfi^k^ Xftjuu) 
xyxspi^^oLWv^ jMr^Tff rov fvspyouvra auri^v, iuriT§ rjisXe rairuvaHrti riy uiro- 
rot(r(r6fjLtvov e\$ oiMjV, Autyi 6u<ra av8^eip7YiTo$f Strov apxii, mo xo<r- 
juiix^v 9rpc<ram'oXi}^t//av, hoi vol /m.^ 9ra§ff/x7oS/^i}rdxi ei; r^v evipysuLf noi 
BH7rXrjpoo(riv raov (leyoiXoov {nroiia-Boov TV^g, xoi) <rt>yiijx/x€yi]y o<roy Ixam 
slvaif fii rag UoXiuKois KoivoovlotSf hci voi trvvrrig^ jxer' etvr&if liiwf 
iylotv ahX(pixYiv olxeiorriTA, ii\ei exjSaXei |x/av ap/xoSiav ftov^Vf ltd vti 
Motpl^vvri, xu) f cDTJcn} TrMvra XpiOTiavcv^ xa) Si£^ voi rov xa/Urij yAn^fif 
raov svfpavTixm aymonv xou o-ttouScov^ twv ti/xoov, xai rij^ evyoikiS; 
liegif/i^vvjg rr^S svSoJou xal Xotpi^Trpag uvovgyias njj. 

He then descants a little on the advantages iihich his cpoiitrj- 
men enjoy under the protection Ivo; yevvaioi ed^pvws ^oi^ hrmxwf 
'^Eivovs, and thus addresses them : 

EvTV^etg lyxaroixoi row Kpiroug to6tov \ ev Z o Bso$ ^a$ ir^xa«. 
Ta\aju.j8avsi jXE ra^ X^pira^ rot; xa) svXoyias, xa) jxs ra Sdo^ 1% 
fvcreoos : h £ "9^ SfoiTo$ uthou uyoiioTrig (roi$ xaTaTu<r(ru vtfo rijv xpor 
raiav alyl^ot. hos [leyoiXo^v^ou Movip^ov^ otms (reig evrvxol htt 
XotpotxTYipa /xfyaAeicfrijTO^ xa) an^a^frlag 81' oy (rag &xoxatifftf 
hcYiiJ.ovg m rrig yr^g. 

In the peroration he enlarges on the beneficial operations of 
religion, in the following terms : 

'H 6gi)<rx6/(X flag oiv^ysi fisroi (TVvecreoDg, xa) flag xurevSivii tig 
Tijv ^ucTix^v tifjLWiV xXliTiv I — AvTfj IpyoXjsTah filav aiwaov ixyuviv 
ayaioov, ^(fiqig wore va wrwp^sujj — woveT fih aei, aXKa wore Sey ««- 
xifivei — 'Trpovosl 8/a ra irapafiixpot, oig xa) ha ra fieya^r^epu ic^aef- 
fiaTa — flag xainrravei aWiy^rixovg wpog rag raXaiicmplag rwv eatpi^ 
Toov, xa) flag Tragriyopei fie aoxvov npoivfilav, aVTaflelfis^ reig ofnig 
ftaj, heyelpovca ilg t^v ^v^rjv flag filav avs^avrKriTOv ayoKKmrvtf 
xal vailsisi to kXarTwfia fiag 'nXrfiivoutra rohg iXey^oog ri^g orvvsiSq- 
asig flag — avTvi fidvrj fiag hla(rxsi va {mo^sgciofisv vacr^ovreg^ xai vot 
avoivriirxoofisv — avrrl ^uvarai va xaXso-flJ 6 a^aov sxelvog. If' ov «•« ji- 
(TTpi(^BTai ^ svvifiepia rm 'Eflvouv xa) twv Kparm — aur^ flag uxOToIr- 
0-61 B\g%v ayafn^rhxcLi woSrjroy (tx^tt^ov — elj touto fiovov ctarievil elg tJ 
voi firiv airaTO, xavha ttots — trgog avTVjV xa) fiovriv opelXotiev rov xaAov 
IloXirriv, rag xaXag ^Apyag xoLi If ou<r/a;, Toy xahjbv Tlarepa, Toy xoAJy 
ahX<pov, TO xaXov rexvov, tov xa\ov *2Vijxoov, Toy xaXoy Baa-iXiaf 
Toy xaXov (p/Xov, T^y (Toofgova trufuyoy, tov a^iafiagrov xpir^y^ Toy 
tlpoiTTaTviv Twv x^jpwv, x«l Toy 'IVgpao'Trio'T^y Twy 'Op^avmv — osrJ 
auT^y jM^oyijy V^oxutttsi ^ avaxo6<fi(ng tou TakaiTrwpov new^rog, exeSni 
yi ispfiOTorvj tt/oti^, ^ti^ fiag vvvaitTSi fil rag ifapa Beou airoxotkd^ 
i§l<rag aXrjfle/aj, Ixe/vij rj a<r<^aXr^g iriipa, t^ug flag xafivei voi lAnri^w- 
fisv avafimvjsg ra oaa ayaia fiag wr»(r;^e9>) 6 6go;, i xe/yij ^ ^i« 
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fialct aYeani, ixtivo to iiiov nug to ovoiov iFspt^kiygt rei$ ifU^as rjfMV^ 
xai tlvM 11 \(syi)payriqa iiriayis oiXXv^^ ^X^ ^^ '^ ^^XV '''^^ olvou, hoi 
¥ct Tov fipji el$ jxovi/xov suSai/tov/av sw) rris yri$, xa) si$ oithov xai 
IJMKoiplav aifoiyevvii(riv h Ovpavco* 

After this specimen of Ionian Senatorial eloquence^ the Report 
proceeds to detail the plan intended to be adopted in the esta- 
blishment of various depdts for the supply of the Scriptures at 
the most moderate prices^ and for gratuitous distribution to 
those who have not the means of purchase. It concludes with 
an appeal to the clergy on behalf of the Society. 

To */ffp«TeTov xuT ef o;^^v flgXei XajSj ceya/t^i^oXwj jXfyiCTijy %apav 
hoi T^v o-varaiTiv t^j Iv t» 'IovIm ypoL^ixris ^ETaipias. To 'E^opHov 
IXti^sIi OTt TO 'hgarelov auro fleXei jctg voWoi Tregnrvorepav euxoX/av 
co^fX^^O'si hoi TOtaunj^ avotxaXv^eoos xx) fotvegwireoog rris Beixvjs ngo^ 
voia$, T^y Aoyix^v rou UolfJi^VfiVy xu) ra o^^oXeToe reov *Evopmv too, fie 
^Avriruva hetKafj^^ivovTot. tov Aoyov rou 6eou^ 7vct oXoi o<roi e^evpov<n 
V oLVoLyivi^xwrty xai ZCvavrai voi hwo&<riVf wrip^oo<riv eig xotTotpotcriv 
foihiotaxoovToti a^' ectVTcov Tot$ a^jjislotg toD diyloo EiayyeXtov, xot) 
oxiroo voi ylvoovron eu(r6^ei§ xoii a0<ojx/jx)]TOi X^io'Tfavo^i evipsToi xa) 
piXioTOpyoi yovsigf ^pmyt^oi xa) evTreiisis Trott^es, ^iXoVovoi xou vi(rTo\ 
Uff^xoof^ xoA TiiuiA /xeX)] T^^ TToXiTix^^ xoivoovius, aycovi^ofievoi exacTO^ 
y0^ fxxXijpoT ev xaiotgoL truvwS^o'gi Ta p^psij t^^ Iv tj 5*^5 Taurij xaTa- 
orairffflo; Tf, tv J xaTerop^Jij w-apci tjj^ BeVx^j npovola$. 

For the entertainment of your readers I subjoin a list of the 
Vice-Presidents and other officers of the Institution ; among 
whom may perhaps be discovered a few English friends, con- 
cealed under the majestic disguise which the courtesy of Greece 
has thrown around them. 

"zmrponEiA ths 'inNiKHS 'etaipeia^s th:s 'ehi ths 'iepa:^ rPA^Hs;. 

np6&Sgo$, 

Bapm 'EjXjctsvou^X Oeor6xri$. 

Avri7rp6eipoi, 

'Eklvxovos Motxigiog, To^onjpijr^^ Ktpxvpug. 

*EuytVYi$ *Ioouvyri$ KomfciloxoL^. 

Sip 0shgixog*'Avxsrig, 

'Imrihi Xtuim$ XaXixioVovXo;. 

KoiLYis NixoXoiog ''Avivog. 

KiiM\$ JfiiiviTpiog ^o(rxoLpli^g» 

'Evyevrjs ^eX^r^e^ Za/xv^eXXi]^. 

'Err/Bvyis Bao'lXtiog Zafi6$. 

Tl[no$ KoLQoXog Uepa-fis. 
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kujSspvijTdf. 

'Evyevris FlsTpog XotSois* 
'/TTTguj 'AvTooviog 6. yieuxoxoiXo^. 

'Evyevrig JStIxXioj BXa<y<r6i:o\)\og. 
UavoirioyraTOs HoXuxctgwoj Ko^ BouXyapijf. 
'larpog Uootovs. 

Tmo-^i^ Kaprpdr^TS, Saovhigog* 

rpayLfJiotrfif. 

UuviXTiwTotTOS rtcepyios Ovtvwx. 
^Evyev^g 'Av^pia$ Ofor^xij^, 
'Euyevij^ Ai^yAjfrpiog Z«g/3oV. 

Now really, Sir, on a view of the whole, this document appears 
to rae in no ordinary degree interesting. If ever the Greeks 
are to awake out of their long sleep, surely the prevalence and 
diffusion of such sentiments as those which we have here before 
us, must effect such a resuscitation ; or rather they are indica- 
tions that it is now actually taking place. Christianity is, after 
all, the great agent in civilisation, and is equally effective in 
developing and bringing into action the dormant energies of a 
once polished and powerful, but now degraded, people. It 
seems quite impossible for a man to imbibe the spirit of that 
religion, and not to feel that he is gifted with the noblest powers, 
that they may be employed for the noblest ends ; not to be sen- 
sible that he is intrusted with talents to be laid out for the benefit 
of himself and his fellow-creatures, with a certainty that, in the 
event of their misapplication, he must one day be called to a 
fearful account. But when, in addition to general obligations, 
such large anci noble schemes of philanthropy are entertained 
and encouraged as we find here proposed, what can result but 
effects the most enlivening and elevating f Add to all this, the 
conviction of the benefits of education, and the just conceptions 
of social and civil duties which are here exhibited, and we have 
pimost every feature before us of the noblest character of man. 
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Another circuoistancei which appears to m^ extremely pleas- 
ing^ is the spirit of unity and conciliation which breathes through- 
out this composition. When we look back upon the histoid of 
the Greek Churchy and the interminable disputes and controversies 
which have distracted it; when we reflect that the history of the 
-Greeks as a Christian nation is scarcely any thing but the enu- 
meration of a series of religious quarrels and wars^ that there is 
scarcely a distinguishing appellation of any sect or party which 
does not bear the marks of its Grecian origin^ the Homoousians 
and the Homoiousians^ the Monothelites and the Monophysites^ 
with all their endless divisions and subdivisions — after all this, 
1 say^ it is really refreshing and cheering to hear Greeks eulo- 
gising the system of Bible Societies^ because by it aTMvre^ o! 
Xpi(rTia¥oi 09roiflc<rS^9ror6 IxxAijtria^ livavrai voL IvmiSxr^Vf and to find 
them exemplifying the influence of these sentiments in the har- 
monious proceedii^s of a meetings and that a religious meeting, 
composed of men of various nations and of every religious com- 
munion. 

In these remarks I may be considered to involve^ in some 
degree, the cause of the Bible Society. Really, Sir, I am no 
olivine ; and far be it from me to attempt to satisfy the doubts 
and remove the difficulties which pious and learned men have 
started on this subject ; yet I must own that if by an institution 
kindred to itself, the Bible Society has been instrumental in 
exciting or cherishing something of such a spirit as we have 
been contemplating in any nation, and most of all, in that of the 
Greeks, it is engaged in a labour in which one might be wdl 
disposed to envy its members their occupation. 

UAATAIETX. 

P. S. Should any of your classical readers be entirely unac- 
quainted with modern Greek, it may be worth while just to 
observe, that 

v« (from tvoL) signifies ^* that," conjunction. 

li^oL^ {riij,as) *' us,'* " our.*'. 

(raj ** you," " your." 

8ffv the negative particle, " not," 

fte is for ftsra, 

and the verbs deXo) and ffp^o) are used as auxiliaries in 
the same way as our English ** will" and " have/* 
These remarks being kept in mind, there will be little difiiculty 
in reading the quotations which we have given. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON 

PROFESSOR COUSIN'S Edition of the COM- 
MENTARIES of PROCLUS on the First AU 
cihiadts of Plato, in 2 Vols. 800. Paris, 1820 and 
1821 ; and also on CREUZER'S Edition of the tame 
COMMENTARIES, together with those ofOlym- 
piodorus on that Dialogue, in 2 Vols. 9vo. Francef. 
1820 and 1821. 



No. I. 

The lovers of the Platonic philosophy^ who at the presMit 
period^ and especially in this country, are very rare, will ce^ 
tainly acknowledge themselves to be much indebted to the 
]abors of Professor Cousin* and Creuzer, for publisfanig 
these remains of the Commentaries of two of the best dis- 
ciples of Plato, on one of the most important of all die 
Dialogues of that prince of philosophers. For what can be 
more important to man, than the knowledge of what man is \ 
which in these Commentaries is unfolded with the moat con- 
summately scientific skill, and in a way which, by the Phtonic 
reader, will be considered as no less luminous than acute. 

The merits of these two editions of the Commentaries of 
Proclus are nearly equal. For though Creuzer consulted a 
greater number of manuscripts than Cousin, with the different 
readings of which he has enriched his notes, yet the text of 
the latter is far more accurate than that of the former; and, 
besides this, the Professor's edition is accompanied by Gogava's 
Latin translation of a part of these Commentaries, and by 
the Epitome made of them by Ficinus ; so that to the reader 
who is not an adept in the philosophy of Plato, the edition of 
Cousin is the most valuable, and to the critic that of Creuzer. 

As the Harleian manuscript of these Commentaries of Pro- 
clus, of which I have a copy, appears to me to be on the wh(de 
superior to any of those consulted by Cousin and Creuzer ^ 
(for it contains nearly all the accurate readings noticed by the 
latter of these editors, and has some which are not to be found 
in other copies ;) my remarks will be the result of a comparison 

* See the Remarks on the Professor's edition of the two first books of 
Proclus on the Pirmenides of Plato, in the preceding Number of this 
Journal. 
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of the readings of this manuscript with those from which these 
two very able and laudable scholars formed their editions. 

In Tom. ii. p. 6. of Cousin^ and p. 3. of Creuzer^ we have 
Jio vou Urffv fOTiy evmoovi to reXetoy^ x. r. X. ; but for ho the Har- 
leian MS. has ha rovro, which I prefer^ as being more con- 
formable to the manner of Proclus. In p. 14. of Cousin^ 
after xai tfov ^o'o/xey omcog uKKot^otj iuxvwrton njv oucioiv ij/xa)y ijri; 
ffffTiv ; the words, irou h rov avipooirov e^iinjcrfiai xai rijy aydponrou 
^wn¥, immediately^ follow, and so likewise in the Harleian 
MS. ; but they are not in the text of Creuzer, nor are they 
mentioned by him in his notes. In p. 9* of Creuzer, after the 
words, (oaireg ovv ev rai^ nXerutg xoiieip(r8i$ ijyouyrod km Trepippavrri' 
pia %0Li ayvi0'|UrOi u rcov ev sixopprjTois ^ptoii^nvwv km rris rot; Isiou 
fAwroucrtas, the words yvfivaa^iMxa no-iy are wanting, which, how- 
ever, the Harl. MS. has, and also the text of Cousin, as may 
be seen in p. 22. of his edition. Creuzer in his notes observes, 
that the manuscripts A. F. B. and D. have these words, and 
diat they are also to be found, together with the whole passage, 
m an English Treatise entitled, A Dissertation on the £leusi- 
nian and Bacchic Mysteries. Amsterd. sine anni nota ; which 
treatise was one of my juvenile productions. P. 1 1 . of Creuzer, 
and p. 26. of Cousin : rauTa Sevs^i Tf^i icpoiw^wg mnv avayvyga^' 
$m wgoauFoiu^curiv ; but the Harleian MS. for vpoctiroiu^airiv 
has %go «nroS»^ff(riv, which is eridently erroneous. P. 1 4. of Creu- 
zer : TO); ouv f aftfv rov haXoyov eig ra frooce^ri km Kvpioonpa f/^epri 
hcupinrSM ; and this is also the readmg of Cousin : but the 
Harleian MS. has iruvroL ouv ^afiev, x. r. X. and the sentence is 
not interrogative. The true reading, however, is evidently that 
of the editors : for the sentence that immediately follows, viz. 
woog Sf aXXj»s ij fTrejS)) irxoirof jusy eoriy atneo x. r. X., is obviously 
an answer to the preceding interrogation. In the same page of 
Creuzer, and also in p. 38. of Cousin, we have, rpia roiyuy reivTct 
r9u irpoxf fjxtyov SioXoyou jxegi]* ra $e aXXa iravroL toutcov syexa vupeL' 
kotfiPufeTM Kcii irpo$ raura <rvvri\si, ra rt a^oSeixrixa, km t» 
Affxrixa xatiiKovru ; except that Cousin for ra Xexrixa has ra rep 
,Affxrixcp, and Creuzer in his notes observes that the MSS. A. B. 
and D. have ret tyj Xsxt<x)}. But the Harleian MS. has Tot rp 
8i«XfXTixi), which appears to me to be the true reading. 

Again, Cousin, p. 50. to yoip efsra^eiy njv mtiolv h* ijy o ^co- 
xpetnis [lovos reov tpaarcov oux oLveXvj^B tou epofros, aXXot km rjo^ATO 
9po raw A XXcoy, km irnpaviMVcov exeiyeoy oux airuXXuTTerM, iiorriv 
atiToy mro^aiyti nj; oXf)$ rov SooKparovs ^cori$, I'his is also the 
reading of the Harl. MS. and is correct ; but the text of Creu- 
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ser omits cxeiya>y ; nor is the omission mentioned by him it his 
notes, tliough I wonder this very learned man did not see the 
necessity of inserting it. Creuzer p. 45. xm oXwg to ofitlacTaf 
cre^ov eoTi rou /xt^fxrot;, xai ro %aV auro rov jumt' oAXov ffin^atcfOfh 
fi^ivov, xtfi TO t^ijftjEtffvoy rou 9rpo$ crepov rivot otivtA^ »y Aotpgoyro^. So 
the Harl. MS. and so Cousin, but for i^i^ft/tifvoy m this pas- 
sage it is requisite to read e^pr^fji^evov. For then Proclus will 
sayj '^ And, in short, the imparticipable is different from die par- 
ticipable, that which subsists by itself, from that which is sur- 
veyed in conjunction with something else, and that which is <ar- 
empt, from that which is allotted a co-arrangement wiih a cer- 
tain otiher thing,'' And in the words that immediately follow in 
Creuzer, viz. Eksihi roivvv o AXxifiu^i voeirai Sfx^* ^^ ^ 4^HX^i 
xet6o(rov [mv sot/ 4^^ '^ov you crtol^n vpog avrov avcik&yiwt o Swtfth 
T^ij xaiocrov h (roo[i,etTi xS^f^''^ ^'^X^y '^'"H^ "^^^ ayxiov ieufLum^, 
there are wanting the words xm wg ^x'i ^rcofuerA XS^f^^f ^ 
tween the words x«i cog ^nyifj, and the word xodoo^y, which are 
also wanting in the Harl. MS., but which are very propeify 
inserted in the edition of Cousin, p. 121. In p. 51. of Creu- 
zer, Proclus speaking of the summit of the intelligible triad, 
which consists of beings life, and intellect, says, '^ that it is 
characterised by the good, which it intellectually perceives, 
where according to the oracle the paternal monad resides/' f^; 
[uev TTpotyTYis tco ayaitf p^«§dexT)}pi&/xeyi}^, Toyuiav auro vwihto^ ovou 
Trarpixii fMvug s<m, ro >soyiov ^i^tn, Creuzer in his note on . (bis 
passage observes, '^ Voces extremas : ovou srarpixi} yiAfoti ton, 
lit ex Psello depromtas, quasi primum oraculorum Zoroastris 
versum edidit F. Patricius. Vid. Clerici Opera Philos. p. 304. ;" 
by which it appears that this most learned man was not at the 
time of his writing this acquainted with my collection of the 
Chaldean Oracles,' published in the Classical Journal. (See 
Nos. 29. 32. and SS,) For he would there have seen the whole 
of the Oracle of which these words are the conclusion, and the 
source whence it was derived, which is the 2nd book ctf Pro- 
clus on Euclid p. 27., and is mentioned by that philosopher as 
follows : xm yap )j jxoyaj sxei icpwrov, ottov varpixvi /xoy«( wtl, 
fri<rt ro Xoyiov, 

In p. 52. of Creuzer, Proclus speaking still further of the 



^ The reader will see that in this collection each Oracle is accurately 
arranged under its proper head, and the authors and places given (a 
few oaly excepted) where each may be found. And he will likewhe 
find that the collection of Patricius is there increased by the additkMXbf 
upwards offiftyChaldsean Oracles, and fragments of Oracles. 
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iotelligible triad, aays : xeu virpMs ^tinj vponiriv svTBvdev &7rt varrug 
rws 6tiQUS iM9ioo'fiou$, KM irei<rtv eviXajXTrei rriv vpos ro vo)}rov vftAtnu 
AX^S Sf x«r' aXXas.tx^euvsTM r«fei^ ivvufj^eig. But the Harleiao 
IMIS. very properly adds, after the word rot^sig, the words roKg 
fSion^ori Ttmf decpv o^/x^XexouaflC ra; eaxmis. And this addition is 
also to be found in the text of Cousin p. 141. ; but does not 
appear to have been in any of the manuscripts consulted by 
Creuzer, or he would doubtless have noticed it. Iq the iame 
.page, Proclus cites the following Chaldaic Oracle : 

i. e. '* For all things are governed by and subsist in these 
three ;" i. e. in faith, truths and love ; of which he had been 
"before speaking. And Creuzer in a note says, *^ Hoc Xoyuo 
augeri possunt ra rov ZoopoaoTQov Xoyia, quae post Fr.' Patricium 
'at Th. Stanlejuni edidit Jo. Ulericus, &c/' But it was many 
years ago published by me in the before-mentioned collection 
x>f Chaldean oracles. Creuzer adds, ^* Ceterum his Platoni- 
corum philosophorum oraculis oraculum aliud in hac ipsa 
^uaestione opponit scriptor anonymus in Cod. Darmstad. 
tnscr. — sx jxcv yap apyir^g iravra yeyivvyiren cog ra ispa ^ouri Xoy/a* 
XM ov^ erepov a^ rrepou cog ra IJop^vgiov xui lup^j^Xi^ov ki^povc} 
fipi Ti^ T^ooScoy (Tvvruyiiara* It is singular that so learned a 
man as Creuzer should not have discovered that this anonymous 
writer means by ra upa Xoyia the Scriptures, and that conse- 
quently he is not quoting any heathen oracle. For that this 
writer was a Christian, is evident from his calling the theory of 
Porphyry and lamblichus about the progression of the divine 
orders delirious. In thus defaming, however, the theological 
dog)na of these great men, this anonymous author has only 
exposed his own ignorance of the Platonic theology, for, 
according to this theology, the great first cause of all energises 
prior to, together with, and posterior to, all the other causes 
that proceed from him, as is demonstrated by Proclus in his 
Elements of Theology. So that though one thing proceeds 
from another, an inferior from a superior principle, yet all things 
originally proceed from the first principle, who is therefore 
called in this Theology the Principle of principles, the God of 
Gods, and a unity prior to all things. 

In p. 7 1 of Creuzer, Proclus, after speaking about the order 
of ds^mons in common, adds : tcov yap Sai/xovcov rovrcov xara to 
aicrov, uig eiTroftsv, TSTayjxevcov, oi jxev frpcoTKrroi ieioi ^aiftove^ .«/(ri, 
X. T. X. But after 'TrgayrKrroi the Harl. MS. adds xai axpoToroi, 
and Cousin also, p. 193, has this addition ; though it does not 
appear to have been found in any of the MSS. consulted by 
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Creuzer. Again, Creuzer p. 74. and Cousin p. 201. ouT8oy«j 
diftflti, Xflti ev iloA/rsia SaxfotTyis $tti/xoy«^ fxaXto-r rou^ tu /Sir 
fitooxoTcts xai e^ ajxetvw Aij^iv fteraoravra^ xtti rorov ayion-f^y. Bat 
for iMTaaruvrcis the Harl. MS. has xaraoTayraf, and f or rtmy 
ayuioTBpov, roirovs ayicorepovg. And the latter appears to faaye been 
the reading which Ficinus found in his MS. ; for his version of this 
passage is : ^'Hac arbitror ratione Socratem in Republica danwy- 
nas animos appellasse qui vitam bene transegerint et io meliorein 
translati sint sortem locaque augustiora jam colant.'' Instead of 
Tov epoora rov ieiov, and Trpotyiiatriv avopiov in p. 80. of Creuzer, 
and p. 211. of Cousin, the Harl. MS. has rov Sai/toy« rov 
iitov, and Trgayjxoo'iy avaAeVy but erroneously. In p. 82. of Creuzer, 
Proclus, speaking of the different powers possessed by diflferent 
daemons, says : MeiCovo)^ l§ m Xexreov, on rcov ionfiovow oi fuy 
xotiagTiKy^y iKotxpv Suva/xiv xm aypoLrroVy oi Se yewijrixijy, oi 8< tq- 
ftiou^yjxijv X. r. X. But the Harl. MS. after, oi Sf yfyyi|riz]|y 
adds 01 Sa reXeo-ioupyov ; and this addition is also in Cousin p. dl5«, 
but does not appear to have been in the MSS. of Creuzer. 
It is however very properly inserted ; for the telesiuigic power 
of daemons is often celebrated by Proclus and other FlatonistS|, 
and Ficinus also appears to have found these words in his MS.; 
for his version of this passage is : ^' Praeterea daemonum alii piurga- 
toriam et incontaminabilem possident potestatem, alii vero gen^ 
tricem, bHii petfectoriam, 8^c" Creuzer p. 85. exeivi] Sf catomfmif 
wpovvagyti xui dpa<rnigiog Trpo rcov vap* ijpy flaujxa^ojxeveov. But Hbe 
Harl, MS. and also Cousin p.2ig. have very properly Some- 
fjLioov after flaujxa^ojxevcov. In p. 87. of Creuzer, and p. 223. of 
Cousin, for vod§ is ov^ opajxtv on voXXa xai rcov roi^ yf i^eriv i|fMW 
is yvcoiTiv aSvvoiToov ijjxiv eoriv suyveoo-rtt; the Harl. MS. has 
veos Ss oux opoofiev on ttoWu xut ^covroi; )^upo<nv ij/etcov x. r. A* 
And immediately after in Creuzer for xai* oAov in the sen- 
tence T)]v yap roov xuS* oXov ^vtnv ra fi,ev aXovtt yivoMrxny on 
Tre^vxev, ijjxsf^ h a-vvaigeiv ivvaiusiu, the Harl. MS. and .also 
Cousin have very properly xafloXou. For irrational aninmls have 
no knowledge of universals, but we have. 

Again, in p. 91. of Creuzer, and p. 2£8. of Cousin, the 
Harl. MS. has wjroXafiuv instead of uTroXoiueiv in the following 
passage : xai (oa"jreg riXiog u^ir^crt to ^cos ov haipiciAiVoos, aMa weuft 
roig ivvafAsvois UTroXotveiv, iubxb^ziv It o Suva/xevo^. In p. 93. of 
Creuzer in the following passage, ha Se njv ror) ^ovoovfMyotf 
^v(nv evpi^erafioXov ovtrav ap^^i^oXia^ svSgfxnxov, the Harl. MS. 
and also Cousin p. 231. have rightly ro-rty after ajxfijSoXi^. In 
the following passage in p. 100. of Creuzer, and p. 241. of 
Cousin, viz. A>Jia n, ^air^s ctv, o Sooxgary^g tiq wraivov xa0iij0-i tow 
navia-xou, the Harl. MS. has xa9Kmi(rtv for xaSnio-i. In p. IDS. 
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of Creuzer in the following passage, npatrrhiy^fn ya^ ouro^ r« 
^m»aynmarwf oifrrwf xcii raewoiuwa row tiyovfuiKOv, for ^^ooritijo'i^ 
'which 18 also the reading of the HarL MS., it is requisite to 
substitute irpoTitn<n, as in the text of Cousin p. 245. For Pro- 
.dus is speaking of the absurdity of him who fancies that his 
proper good originates from the body, and not from the soul, 
and very justly obsenres that such a one prefers the necessaries 
[of the animal life] to virtue, and things tliat rank as consequent 
to those that have a precedency and a leading order. Again in 
p. 104. of Creuzer, and p. 246. of Cousin, Proclus speaking of 
the ro fltuTttpxf^, or that which is sufficient to itself, observes, on ro 
mnotfXMS irpoor»$ ev «utoi$ r^ri roi^ 0eeir etyaioi yap fio-iy oi troi, xm 
oyaivrffns wc^uo-ioi, x«i irKi^geofMtTU r»v wrrmv etwufrcw. So like* 
wise the HarL MS. But for ay«0on)TO^ it is necessary to read 

XtanfTi^ : for the Gods are every where celebrated by Pro- 
I as ayaiovftrtf t^wipawrm ; because, according to the Platonic 
theology, every effect is secondarily what its cause is primarily. 
Hence as the first God is ToyaSov, the good, all the other Gods 
are oyaAvnifTti, goodnesses ; conformably to which Simplicius in 
£pictet. calls the supreme principle of all things ayatfon]^ «y«- 
tonironf. Ficinus also in his version of this part evidently found 
in his MS. ayatonjrf^. For his translation is, ^' Ipsa per se 
sufficientia primum est penes Deos. Boni namque sunt Dii, atque 
ntperessefitiales bonitates quaedam, et entium omnium plenitudi- 
nes." With respect to the word irXij^fta, which is so frequently em- 
ployed by Proclus in his llieology of Plato and other works, and 
18 used by other Platonists, it accurately signifies a whole which 
gives completion to the universality of things. In p. 107* of 
Creuzer^ and p. 250. of Cousin, in tne following passage : ri yap 
«tAAo ha Ti}^ irpoo^xi]^ evSfixvurai ravm^i, ^ on oi» jxsy, ou jxevroi 
tp^ri Tttxna otrrug ; so also the Harl. MS. But for outao; here, 
it is necessary to read oyro)^. For Proclus had just before in- 
formed us, that the w^ord oiu employed by Socrates in his con- 
ference with Alcibiades, is a sufficient indication of false opi- 
nion. Hence he adds: '' what else is indicated by this addi- 
tion than that Alcibiades falsely opined indeed that he pos- 
sessed these things, [i. e. the greatest beauty and power,] but 
that he did not possess them in reality?*' In p. 120. 1. 20. of 
Creuzer, for tirifteXot/jXfyii, the Harl. MS. has sTireXoujXffvii, which 
I prefer ; and this is also the reading of Cousin p. 270. In p. 
129. of Creuzer, and p. 274. of Cousin, Proclus speaking of 
the participation of intelligible essences observes, Kcokun yap 
§wt TotircBV (i. e. reoy votiroai) Tijy jxaraSoa-JV fior/i i} rcov siriSi^oiuvtov 
anrmijisiOTug, nrti r« yt iurai(»(rofTa oti iiiaxn xoi wavraxoti MTiy 
opLomg. But for rays iMraim^ovra in this passage, the Harl. MS« 
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has ra yw^u &tfo^yr«« The former, however^ appeara £o me 
to be the true readbg. lottoad of rsXtioy /xiyev ia p» 129* LftL 
of Creuzer, the Harl. MS. has riXiioujMvoi^ which is the Irae 
reading, and is conjectured to be so by Creuier. For he says 
in his notes, " Mendum esse suspicor in hac periodo* An kg. 
rfXiioufUvov ?" And Cousin has in his text (p. £84.) TfXsMi^MPBf. 
In the words OuTeo roivuy xai o Sontgeenif Kaxti roy rou daw 
(i}Xoy X. r. X. p. 131. of Creuzer, and p. 286. of Cousin, dM 
Harl. MS. for rov rou imu ^ijXov has rov fleiov ^Xev, which is 
doubtless the truereadbg. In p. 133. of Creuzer, and. p. £88. of 
Cousin, in the following passage, Jion ti o Svn^foen^g roAftfi fi|v 
•ouTou hoLVomv f $«^B<V| xttTfio-iy ti^ tiToSeeanpfty eyfipyti«y Tiy; tySv 
ooTflp /xsvouo-i}^, the Uarl. MS. for roAfta niv sat;T»u SiMyomy 4f«{B'' 
has roXfia njy saurou Si^eyoiay ^p«t{if i : but this is doubtless enrooa- 
ous. In the following passage in the same page of Creuzer, vii. 
«XX* Ojxfltf^ KcLTtiviv JSu»Kfarvis iv* oo(rmg Hpaxktig t^ AiSou roy tf^- 
jbiffyoy avayv^ xm Truo'if nj; jxsy ^aivojxfyi}^ tt9roaTi}0'ai ^md}^, tvi S« ii|y 
voBgav nou ientv eeifoiSpotfMv, a$* ^( xeu iawrov yyaQcrrroti, X0u ro Icmv 
«Xoy ff ijpnj/xfyoy reoy ovrcov flnrftyrfioy, xai flurioy atir^ itfoihreig)(w, the 
Harl. MS. has very properly i^ptfiitvov, for r^^ftcvoy, and so like- 
wise has Cousin p. 289* For nothing is more frequently asserted 
by Proclus, than that divinity is exempt from all beings. But if 
f|i}pn}jxeyoy is retained, Proclus will be made to say, that divinitjr 
is suspended from all beings^ than which nothing can be moit 
absurd. I very much wonder, therefore, that the leismed 
Creuzer should say in a note on this passage, ^^ Cod. £• hafaet 
i^fiptliuvov pro ef)}pn}jX6yoy. Perperam.'' P. 135. of Creuzer, 
Xeyoftey, on /uuevouerai fisv ai \|nj|;^aj vapa roi; avrotg votpwg tvtpywfn> 
But for roi; auTOig Uie Harl. MS. has rightly rotg teoig, and so 
likewise has Cousin p. 992. In p. 136. of Creuzer^ and p. 
293. of Cousin, Proclus says, Kai Xoyog foriv hafiatKkBM f» 
youy uv* o\Kr6vi(re»s xai ^oLvratrioLs ; and this is also the reading 
of the Harl. MS. But for ar oXi(r0)}(r60o^, I conceive it necesr 
sary to read aic MO'iria'sciog. In the same page, Proclus obaervei 
that souls in the present life pursue the images of the paradigms 
which they formerly surveyed in the intelligible world. Heoce 
he says, AkKat /xey ovv rcov ^'up^eoy uKkfug ua-iv oix»ai isapMfft 
ito x«i eu ftcy ttXXoi;, at is a>JiOtg siitoXotg ffKirpB^ovtriV tp ya^ i^oy, 
fxsi Tu eiScuXa xai rag arxiag ^iXofgovovvrui. This is also the 
reading of the Harl. MS. But Cousin p. 293. for cp yetg iSiov has 
very properly oov yap i$oy. And this reading is confirmed by Fici- 
nus' version of this passage, which is, '' Alise namque animas aliis 
sunt accommodata^ spectaculis, ideo alias aliis imaginibus inciunr 
bunt J eorum enim qua illic inspexerant, similitudines amant'* 
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' Again, in tbe following passage in p. 146. of Creii2er, and pf. 
305 •• of Cousin, Ai^xvvreu fjisv etidu$ ex rotn-cov^ o?ro<rov ijv to Sioe^o* 
(oy TOO rs AXxifiiaSov xai rou 6eiov Sooxparovg encep o ficv fSeiro roti 
yvwveu voip* avrov, Tiva bXitiIu eycov t^Tro/xevsi rwy aXXoov airo^ivy- 
raw spoffTcov, But the tiarh MS. instead of a^ro^euyorwy has 
a/wofiUYovToov, Creuzer proposes to read aTroTre^euYorcov, and 
Cousin lias aTro^tty/ovteov, The Harleian, howeyer, appears to 
me to be the true reading; as doubtless the lovers of Alcibiades 
did not openly, but secreth^ forsake him. In the following 
passage also in p. 149. of Creuzer, and p. 310. of Cousin, viz. 
£xffi yup Kui i^v^ug Yjys/xcov Zsug ^taxoc/xcoy Travrct, xai erifteXou- 
ftevoc, w$ fijo-iv ey ^aidpcp Sooxparyigf the Harl. MS. after Trayra 
adds ra ev xoo-jxcp rai^ ^uya/xeen, which addition appears to be 
requisite. In p. 150. of Creuzer, 1. 11. and p. 312. of Cousin, 
1. 12. for 01 dfoupyoi, tbe Harl. MS. has ot deoXoyoi. And shortly 
after, to the words in Creuzer, Km yap ro ita'jropipii$v ovofjM ro fv 
Mre/^oj^ Kofffioig evipoos-xov roiavrtflf BKot^e, the Harl. MS. after 
iXoLx^ ^^y properly adds Suyajxty, which is evidently wanting to 
the completion of the sentence, and is also in the text of Cou- 
sin. Again, in the following passage in p. 152. of Creuzer, rov 
fU9 yaq ^rodSevoyra irpoo^xei rug reoy vaiSsuoftgyooy a^rinj^eioniTtt^ 
eoifipoxv Siayiycoo-xety, the Ilarl. MS. has rightly ctxpi^tog instead of 
ox^i^floy, and so likewise has the text of Cousin p. 314. Again, 
in p. 153. of Creuzer, and p. 316. of Cousin, Proclus speaking 
of what is requisite to be done by him who is properly in- 
structed says, Toy $t ^raj^euojxsyoy sauroy ^vihlovcii sr^oo^xei rm 
vat&ioovTi, xai nipefMt VBgiayscriou Trpo^ to aXviisg rtayf eiieoXeov ot^ia-' 
raf/L&fO¥f XM UTTO Tou xetrayaot} o'mjXaiou irpo^ ro ^<ag xai njy ovrmg 
ou<rsa¥ avarnvofi^svof vavTa^ou tij^ aiiiyous ttqos ro fyceyrioy* xai 
a^purra ftey ro jxegioroy xai ndcoXixov, rou he xad oXou xai afiegiaTou 
TfXfeo; opeyofjL&fov. This is also the reading of the Harl. MS. ex-- 
cept that It has rightly xaioKou for xad* oXou, as likewise the text 
of Cousin, who in a note after the words irpog ro svamov says, 
" Hie nonnulla deesse videntur." To me also it appears that 
something is wanting in this passage, yet not after evavriov ; but I 
conceive that after Trayrop^ou, the words xai nri n}^ pvireoog ought 
to be inserted. So that the whole passage will be in English : 
" But it is requisite that he who is instructed should deliver 
himself to his preceptor, and in a gradual circuitous course be 
led to the truth, separating himself from images, and every where 
extending from the subterranean cavern, to the light, and truly- 
existing being, and to a nature unmingled with its contrary; 
dismusiag also that which is partible and pertaining to an image, 
but perfectly aspiring after that which is universal and imparti- 
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ble." In this passage also what Prdclus says about being led 
to the light from the subterranean cave is derived from the 7th 
book of Plato's Republic. 



ACCOUNT OF BARON NIEBUHR'S 

DISCOVERIES 

In THE Vatican, at Rome. 



Having in No. 46. given a detailed account of M. Angelo 
Majo's discoveries in ancient Literature, we cannot do 
better than present to our readers the labors of M. Niebuhr 
in die same field. We have taken the following from the 
Literary Gazette, as containing the most detailed particu- 
lars we could collect : 

Among the MSS. which made a part of the famous Pa- 
latine Library, given by the Duke of Bavaria to GregQTj 
15th, after the taking of Heidelberg, and united with that 
of the Vatican, there was one which for a long time was 
supposed, from its appearance, to contain only some books 
of the Old Testament. Jos. Blanchini made it known in 
this point of view. But in 1773, Paul Bruns and V. M. 
Giovenazzi discovered, under the MS. of the Sacred Books, 
other writing more ancient, from which they extracted a 
fragment of the 91st book of livy, and they acknowledged 
that they had been able to read only a part of the writing, 
because it had been injured by washing and by time. Tms 
discovery gave great celebrity to the Palatine MS., and it 
had long been wished that some chemical process could be 
employed to revive the faded lines.' On the application of 
Baron Niebuhr, the Pontifical government permitted a trial 
to be made. M. Niebuhr has published a very curious 
work, containing the result of this trial, of which the fol- 
lowing is an analysis.* — 

M. N. gives a most detailed and perspicuous descrip- 

' De Brosse's Hist, de la Rep. Romaine par SaJluste T. i. p. 578, noi€m 
* M. Tullii Ciceronis Orationum pro M. Fonteio et pro C. Rabirio 

fragmenta, T. Livii lib. XCI. fragmentum pleniiis et emendatius, L. 

Senecs fra^menta, ex meinbranis Bibliothecae Vaticanse, edita a B. <€• 

Niebuhrio, C. F. Roms, 1820, ia 8vo. 
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tion of the MS He points out the primitive fonn of the 
leaves which compose it^ their condition and their quality, 
as virell as the manner in which they were folded when the 
volume was put together in its present form. From these 
circumstances he deduces, with much sagacity, the history 
of the volume ; and after some remarks on the difficulty oC 
fixing the age of MSS., he shows that the version of St. 
Jerome, which covers the ancient writing, must have been 
written in the 9th century on leaves of vellum, taken from 
several MSS. of a more ancient date, the character of which 
it was attempted to efface. 2. That in the sequel the book 
was much injured by the damp, which destroyed a part of 
it. 3. That towards the 11th century an attempt was 
made to repair the damage, by adding sheets of coarse vel- 
lum, written in characters analogous to those of that time* 

The first fragments, rendered legible by the application 
of hydrosulphate of potash, belong to two works of Seneca> 
till then entirely unknown. They contain the commence- 
ment of the book " De Vita Patris/' and three fragments 
of a treatise without title, but the subject of which seems 
to have been friendship, M. Niebuhr judges the writing 
to be of the beginning of the 6th century ; and it is remark- 
able that Gaetano Migliore, in his edition of the fragment 
of Livy takea from &e same MS., gives some parts of 
these writings of Seneca as being by Cicero. 

Two leaves placed between those of Seneca, contain one 
hundred and sixty-two verses of Lucan, belonging to the 
6th and 7th books of the Pharsalia. This may be con- 
sidered, in M. Niebuhr's opinion, as the most ancient MS. 
of this poem, but not as one of the best 

In the third place, there are some lines of a Latin work 
on Mydiology, and M. Niebuhr thinks they belong to the 
Fables of Hyginus, in their original state. It is known 
Uiat this collection has come down to us very much im- 
paired. 

Two other pages, written inGreek, contain medicinal re- 
ceipts. M. Niebuhr thinks he can recognise in them the 
Indian or Arabic figures which we now use ; and he pointed 
them out to Professor Playfair, who was then at Rome. 
At the same time that we quote authorities of such high 
respectability, it must be added that M. Mai, who has 
since examined the same MS., has not been able to recog- 
nise in it these figures. 

We shall say nothing of some pages, the writing in which 
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is BO mnch injured, that there is no hope of making wiiie 
of it» but shall pass to the leaves containing the fmgmetdfiS 
the 9ist book of Livy. The beauty of the vellum - and of 
Hie writing proves the great antiquity of the MS. of wfcach 
liiey once made a part ; and the breadth of the margin au- 
thorises us to believe that the Romans set as higb a value 
on this species of luxury as mod^n Bibliomaniacs. M« 
Niebuhr declines fixing the age of the writing. He thhdks 
that Paleography is an uncertain science, when it is not 
aided by historical data ; and he shows that the same kind 
of writing was employed from the second century of the 
Christian era till the time of Charlemagne. He (hiidLS, 
however, that the MS. of Livy was written before the fafl 
of the Roman Empire in the West. I have already said, 
that the discovery of this fragment excited great attention 
half a century ago. Bruns published it at Hamburg, and 
Cancellieri, after Giovenazzi, at Rome: each of these edi- 
tions became the source of several others, and of yarions 
translations. Some critics have combined in their editiom 
and translations the two original reviews. 

' M. Niebuhr remarks, that the differences which exist 
between the editions of Giovenazzi and Bruns cannot foil to 
excite much surprise. The latter is the more complete ; and 
the cause of the diversity is, that the friendship between 
these two literati having been a little impaired, Bninskq[>t 
secret the result of his later labors on the Vatican Manu- 
script. 

' The chemical means employed by Baron Niebuhr, and 
the extreme attention with which he has examined the MS., 
have enabled him to read two colunms, which had almost 
wholly escaped the preceding editors ; and, thanks to his 
care, the MS. of Livy has only very small breaks, which 
it has been easy to fill up. 

Other leaves of this very singular volume contain firag- 
ments of the Orations of Cicero for Fonteius, for C. Ra- 
birius, and for Sex.Roscius. They belonged to a MS. of 
a large size, and were folded, when they were taken to 
write on them the books of the Old Testament. In the time 
of Dante, the name of Cicero was celebrated ; though, as 
M. Niebuhr observes, only a small part of his works was 
known. The prodigious activity which the Literati of the 
16th century exerted in seeking for MSS. soon increased flie 
number. Gherardo Landriani, bishop of Lodi, discovered 
several of Cicero's works on Rhetoric, and among the nu- 
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mercfos anfiiors whom Poggio delivered /rom th^ir prison,^ 
botb in France and Germany, the Roman Oratior held 
Hoe first rank by several of his harangues, with which (be 
IBod^ms were then for the first time made acquainted.^ 
Of aU the Orations of Cicero, that for Fonteius was the 
last discovered : it was found in a MS. which is still in the 
Archives of St Peter's, bat, from a remarkable ignorance 
the copyist has intercalated apart of the Oration for Flatccns, 
and this mistake, whii^v*it has deprived us (^ a portion of 
one oration, has fii^s^i^ the means to diminish the luatos 
of another. The fragmi^s of the Oration for Fonteius, dis** 
covered in the Palatino. MS., were wholly unknown, and 
the Editor has placed at the bead of them a learned j^faca, 
in which he inquires into the offices which Cicero's eMent 
filled, and die epochs at which he exercised the fimotions 
0f them. 

The fragments of the discourse for C. Rabirius are only 
mxQy new : the ancient MS. having been folded to fofm 
uie present, the vellum has been cut, so that part of the 
fines has been taken off, and great skill was required to 
supply this loss. In tbe introduction M. Niebuhr brings 
fmrward two new ideas : — ^Ist. He thinks that in the ancient 
MSS. the Orations of Cicero, which have not a collective 
title, were arranged in alphabetical order, according to the 
names of those in whose favor they were composed. 2dly. 
M. Niebohr thinks it has been erroneously supposed, that 
the accusation, against which Cicero defended Rabirius, 
was that of treason, (perduellio,) whereas, in his opinion, it 
was a secondary, Iipss serious accusation, renewed by La* 
bienus, after the augur Metellus had hindered the voting of 
tiie people. Thus,^\^bile he acknowledges the antiquity of 



' Poggii Orat in flinere Nic. Nicol. p. 275 Oper. edit. Basil. 1588, e 
Germanarum Gallomm^ue ergastulis. 

* M. Niebuhr mentions, as a thins which is found only in the papers 
of Jerome Lagomarsini, a Note which is at the end of a MS. at Florencei 
and which certifies, that the Oration pro Cscina was discovered by 
Po^o Lmgonum Sylm^ meaning in the Abbey of Cluny in Burgundy. 
It 18 to be observed, however, that not only does Poggio speak in his 
letters of the Orations of Cicero, which he found there, (Oratknet TulU 
......^tias detuli ex monasterio Cluniaceruiy) but that these discoveries, and 

expressly that of the Oration for Cxcina, are related from the Florence 
MSS. in many workson Literary History. (V. Laur. Mehus. prsefat. ad 
Vit. Amhros. Camald. p. XXXV.— Bendini Cat. Cod. lat. Bibl. Laurent. 
T. ii. P. Sll.»-Shepheras Life of Poggio.) 

VOL. XXV. CL Jl. NO. XLIX. K 
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the title. Pro C. Rabirio Perduellionis reo, he thinks it sboidd 
be changed into Pro (\ Rabirio ad Quirites. I merely men- 
tion this opinion, vnthont entering into an examiimtion <tf 
its correctness, which does not seem to be demonstrated^ 
Tlie new fragment is the conclusion of the Oration fitMr Ba- 
birius, a defence which the Orator was obliged to finish in 
hadf an hour, and which he terminated by the following dig- 
nified expressions : Dm ad id tempus quod mihi a Trihm 
pkbis prastiiutum est : a vobis peto quasoque ut banc meam dit^ 
fensionempro amid periculoJideUm, pro reipublica salutem con- 
sularem putetis. lliere is still a hiatus between what we 
already possessed, and what M. Niebuhr has discoTered. 
The fragments of the Oration for Sex. Roscius adding no- 
thing to what we already knew, they have merely fonwriied 
some various readings which may be of use. 

Lasfly, this MS., a singular union of so many illnstrioof 
remains, contains forty-four pages of tiie Noctes Attico of 
Aulus Ciellins, which seem to merit but little attention, and 
which the work before us barely mentions. 

Such are the results of M. Niebuhr's labor. His wock 
is very properly divided into two parts ; the first coBttfins 
the description of the Palatine MS., the second is composed 
of the fragments of Cicero, livy, Seneca, and Hy^us. 
Each of these is preceded by an introduction, and acedm- 
panied with critical and grammatical notes. 

M. Angelo Mai has published some remarks on the frag- 
ments of Seneca: he fi^quentiy differs fix>m the opinion of 
M. Niebuhr ; but his criticism is always within the boundii 
of politeness, and has no object but the interest of learn^ 
ing. 

This cannot be said of a letter dated Verona, but without 
the author's name, which has been inserted in the Bib- 
liotheca Ttaliana. It is written in a manner very well cal- 
culated to disturb the harmony which ought to prevail 
among the learned, and which is so useful to the success €i 
their studies. The anonymous author attacks aU M. Nie* 
buhr*s writings ; but he expresses himself with particular 
want of decorum with respect to a part of the preliminary 
discourse to the fragments of Cicero. In tiiis part of Us 
work, M. Niebuhr, to answer to the doubts expressed by 
M. Heinrich, endeavours to prove, tiiat a change should M 
made in the arrangement of the fragments of the Oration for 
Scaurus, discovered some years ago by M. Mai. By a sin* 
gular chance, M. Feyron has found at Turin a MS. from the 
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BtonasteryofBobbio^ which contains the samefragments bid- 
dtti under a work of Saint Augustine's^ and which confirms 
Uie corrections proposed by M. Niebuhr. M. Peyron com- 
municated his discovery to the Academy of Turin, on the 
9th of April, 1820. The Piedmoutese Gazette spoke of it 
two day3 afterwards. M. Niebuhr's work was not published 
till June, and the anonymous writer from Verona ad- 
duces these dates to accuse M. Niebuhr of having endea- 
voured to appropriate to himself the discovery made at 
Turin, and of having antedated his preface. 
. A man of letters like M. Niebuhr, who is known to be 
devoted to truth as the sole object of all his researches, 
might have despised such accusations. Full justice would 
have been done him. He has, however, thought fit to reply, 
by a letter to the Editor of the Bibliotheca Indiana, which 
was first published at Rome in French, 1st of December, 
1820* In this letter, M. Niebuhr proves to demonstration, 
that his opinion of die order in which the fragments of th^e 
Oration for Scaurus should be arranged was formed as far 
back as 1815, and that he announced it at that time, in a 
Memoir read in the Berlin Academy : that the MS. of the 
work published by M. Niebuhr was delivered on the 25th 
of February, 1820, to the Master of the Sacred Palace, and 
tiiat the sheet which contains his opinion on the fragments 
of Cicero was composed in the printing-office of De Bo- 
manis before the 18th of March. M. Mai himself, who has 
bad some literary altercation with M. Niebuhr on the frag- 
ments of Cicero and Fronto, has been eager to 'recognise 
fhejustice of his claims. 

The space to which this article has already extended 
does not allow of farther details respecting M. Niebuhr's 
letter, but it must be regretted that the learned sometimes 
suffer themselves to be led into discussions, which, far 
from being advantageous to letters, consume much valua- 
ble time, and lessen that serenity of mind which should 
be one of the recompenses of literary labors. It caimot 
be denied that the investigation of the remains of antiquity 
is extremely useful and interesting. The fragments pub- 
lUAed by M* Niebuhr are considerable of themselves, by 
their extent, and by the authors to whom they belong. 
They are instructive in many respects ; they indicate new 
historicaJ characters ; they throw light on a law but little 
known, and on the manner in which the accounts of the 
administration were kept among the Bomans. They men- 
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tion some works which no longer exist ; and lastly, they 
are not without use for the topography of Rome. We 
should therefore rejoice at the discovery of the smaUest 
remains of ancient authors^ and encoarage the publioatioii 
of them. In general, their value cannot be estimated at 
the moment of their appearance. The fragment, whldi 
seems at first to be insignificant, may, in the sequel, dear 
up some important point of Philology, Grammar, or Antt- 
quity. The Vatican Library, where the discoveries of 
which we have spoken were made, offers a vast fleM for 
research : the ardor of the Librarians and the Literati lAo 
are engaged in it assures us that their researohes vnH be 
prod active : an enlightened Government favors them, and 
this inunense repository, now become accessible, caa no 
more be compared, as it was by Lucas Holstenins, wilk 
the gardens of the Hesperides. 



CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS 

On the Appendices ^o Burkh ardt's Traveh in Nubia. 

When we consider the high price of this valuable and inter- 
esting work, produced by lAie constant introduction in almost 
every page of the Arabic character, we cannot but regret, that 
some of the sentences in this character have been enone- 
ously rendered into English, by those who directed the publi- 
cation of it; and as some of those translations are calcu- 
lated to impede the progress of our acquaintance vrith the 
Arabic language of Africa if left unexplained, we presome 
the following observations will not be altogether uninterestiDg 
to an enlightened public, and to those who seek to Iniprove 
general knowledge ; particularly, when we consider mi in- 
jury, which such erroneous translations are calculated to pro- 
duce on the minds of persons learning the modem Arabic, and 
the impediments likely to be thrown in the way of Afiriteaa 
discoveries by such errors. 

Appendix No. 1. page 477. 

Itinerary from the frontiers of Bomou by fiahr el (Shasel 
and Dar Foor to Shendy, communicated to M. Burkkaidt 
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at Mdkka, by a Bedowe^i Arab of the tribe of Beni 
Hassan.' 

^ From this Itmerary, it appears that the immense popula- 
tion of the Empire of fiomou are for the most part Arabs/ 
stationary or Bedow«en ; the Bedoween tribes are the Beni 
Hassan^ Abu Khedeer, together with many others who 
-live in tented habitations, ostlled Douars ; the stationary 
are Dar Mandara and Dar Mekree, with many others ; these 
•live in walled habitations, as the word Dar implies. — ^The 
•Bedoween never relinquishes his wandering for an i^cul- 
tnral life; but when a productive country presents itself to 
his occupation, he then contemplates cultivation, builds a 
house, which is called by his name, as Dar Muhamed, Dar 
jily, &c., i. e. the house of Muhamed, of Aly, &c. ; his bre- 
thren, or the individuals of his tribe, follow his example and 
build ottier houses near to his, and thus a town is quickly 
built, the collected habitations still retaining the original 
name of the first builder; for example^ — Dar Deleimy was 
built by Muhamed ben Deleimy, the Sheick of Shtuka, and 
Khalif or Vice Roy of Suse ; in the year L790 and in 1794 
when I was there, partaking of his munificent hospitali- 
ties, it contained 500 houses and nearly 5000 inhabitants, 
still, however, retaining the name of Dar Deleimy, i. e. 
the house of Deleimy ; ttie same may be said of Dar Foor, 

Dar Saley \saleh it should be ^>^ J and other Dars laid down 
in the maps of Africa. — The Bedoweens keep themselves an 
unmixed race, seldom intermarrying with the located Arabs ; 
their language also is more pure ; but the located Arabs 

^ An Emigration from this tribe of Arabs occupies a fioe productive 
leountiy in the Empire of Marocco: the populous town of Rabat is in this 
fertile province; see the Map of Marocco in Shabeeny's account otHm- 
buctoo, &c page 55. Long. W. 5° 30'. Lat N. 84'' 40'. 

* It appears from this report, confronted with the Vocabulary in Lyon's 
Travels, that the Arabs must have been lately driven out of this Country, 
or that they have lost their influence ; else how are we to account for the 
Bomou language having so few Arabic words in it ; for an explanation of 
this, see Review of Lyon's travels, in New Edinburgh Review, No. «. page 
366 and 367 . It appears also, from the interest! ng narrative of the wreck 
of the French Brig, the Sophia, on the coast of the Sahara, recently published 
at Paris, that the Moors ate not suffered to reside in Timbuctoo at this 
day, so that we may presume that the Negroes are gaining strength over 
the Muhamedans at Timbuctoo, as well as in the Empire of Bornou, al- 
though the proportion of Arabic words in the Vocabulary of theTimbuc* 
too ia&euage as noticed in the same page of the same Review, would 
iMurdlvlesd to this conclusion ! 

3 see the Map in Shabeeny's account of Timbuctoo, &c. page 55. 
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gradually assimilate with the surrounding inbaliitaiitSy aad 
neither preserve their manners^ customs^ nor language un- 
mixed. 

P.478. The bearing oftheKebly or Mekka is wen known; 
an elucidation of this term is given in the Classical Jour- 
nal, No. 44. page 356 ; voce Akably. 

P. 481. BurUiardt informs us, that the Mugrabeen alpha- 
het differs in several of its letters from the Oriental, which 
he tells us he knows from his own experience, and thinks it 
worth mentioning ; many learned writers have recently told 
us the same, but not one of them, that I know of, has at- 
tempted to inform us, wherein this difference consists, wfaidi 
I shall now therefore endeavour to show. The difference is 

not in several letters, but in a very few; theKaf i3, wfaidiin 
Asia has two points above it, has only one in Afiica ; the 

Oriental Fa (i has one point over it, but in Africa this point 

is under it thus o ; the Dal <> of Africa is formed like the 

Oriental Dal, and also thus ^, and the Dttial thus ^ ; flie 

point over the Oriental 13 is placed thus 'l^ in Africa; there 
is no other difference ; but the order of the alphabet differs 
from that of the Orientals, and is thus, beginning at the right 
hand. — 

The order of the Oriental alphabet may be seen in any 
Arabic Grammar, and is too well known throughout Europe 
to need repetition. 

P. 482. ** The King of Kordofan who is called Mosellim, 
was formerly a slave of the King of Darfoor.'* — Note, Mo- 
sellim is not the name of the King of Kordofan, neither is it 
a proper name, but the Arabic word that designates a If u- 
hamedan, and is applied to all Pagans who are converted 
to Muhamedanism ; this name was unquestionably applied 
to the King of Kordofan, to signify that he had been con- 
verted to that faith. 



Appendix No. 2. p. 484. 

P. 485. '^ Gondjava being a town of Darfour, where the 
learned men reside and have their schools, in the vicinity 
of Kobbe. It is the same place I believe, (says Mr. Bnrk- 
hardt) which Mr. Brown calls Hellet el Fokara/' There 
can be no doubt of this, although Hellet el Fokara signi- 
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fies the people or inhabitants, not the town ; Hellet el Fo- 
kara, however, does not signify learned men, bat priests or 
holy men, the term, learned men, is designated by the words 
Hellet el Ulemma. 

485, 486. '' This dye is produced from an indigenous 
plant, resembling Indigo, and which is said to be preferable 
to the Indigo of Egypt ; both are known by the same name 
of Nili/' — Note, the Indigo of Egypt, and ttiat of Sudan are 

both called Neel, 3^ [not Nili,] and it is the true Indigo 
plant; the Indigo of Sudan is as much superior to that 
of Egypt, as the Guatamala Indigo is superior to that of 
the l^t Indies ; a specimen of the color of this Indigo may 
be seen in the British Museum, in a piece of cotton cloth, 
manufactured at Timbuctoo, of a chequered pattern blue and 
white, intermixed with red silk ; this curious manufacture 
was presented by me, to that national repository in 1796 ; 
the blue squares are dyed with Indigo of Sudan, and the 
scarlet with Cochineal ; but whether they propagate the Co- 
chineal in Sudan or not, I am unable to say, but I know 
that the cochineal tree abounds in lower Suse, particularly 
on the borders of Sahara; a circumstance well deserving the 
attention of Great Britain. 

487. ** f^^ yi^ Abu Doom" signifies the well abounding in 
tAe fanpalm tree, for 0^^^ Doom is the fanpalm and .M^ 

N'khul is the date tree, X^^ ^ Bir Hadjara (which I 
should write beer Hajra) signify the well of stones, or where 
stones abound. As these terms are given in Arabic with- 
out any explanation, this exposition of their signification 
may possibly be serviceable to some future traveller in Africa ; 
as so many go there without a knowledge of the Arabic lan- 
guage, this circumstance alone renders the interpretation of 
consequence. 

488. ** ij^^J jin Byr Akheybesh" signifies the well of 

sheep, but the word is not written with the guttural k [or ^ 

but with the pure k, thus ^9 jSo^aJt^^Aj 

I am aware, how uninteresting these observations ma^ 
appear to the general reader, but their importance to Afn- 
can travellers) I presume, cannot admit of a doubt, as they 
xelate to words in common use and frequently occurring in 
our intercourse with Northern Africa. 

^* igj^]/^^ SXa» Heleit el morabtein'' signifies the popu- 
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lation of Hobf men, not learned men, the popnladon of learned 
men would be H&116t el Ulemma. — A village, in Arabic, is 
called Deshera. I cannot agree with the editors of BiriL* 

hardt's Travels in calling Heleit a village, for SX^ Heleii 
signifies a clan, a people, a population : as Hellet Masfr, 
the people of Egypt, Jtleltet Sudan, the people of Sadon. 

I have afBrmed in the Classical Jonmal, No. 46, page 
279, that the Arabic language is spoken or understood from 
the shores of Africa, in the Atlantic ocean, to the shores of 
the Red Sea, as well as throughout all countries of Northern 
Africa where any intercourse or commerce is maintained, 
and it is reasonable to suppose that this interccmrse is in 
proportion to the quota of Arabic words inlroduced into the 
several languages of Sudan.' — We are indebted to Ifr. 
Burkhardt for the vocabularies of two lanraages of Sodan, 
viz. that of Borgo, (Wadey or Dar Saleh,; in which we find 
138 words, of which twenty-four, or nearly one-si^tb, are 
Arabic. — In the vocabulary of the Bomou language, is the 
same number of words, of which only nine, or one fifteenflii 
are Arabic ;^ and, I conclude, from this drcumstance, that 
there is more intercourse and commerce with flie Mom 
or trading people of Africa, among the Borgo people, than 
among those of Bornou. 

Appendix No. 8. page 493. 

P. 494. "The Dokhen, Djawars," one of these, and t 
think it is the Dokhen that is a small black seed, whicJi Ihe 
Arabs mix with bread ; it is a febrifuge. The Lubia is the 
french bean, not the kidney bean, as Mr. Burkhardt sop* 

poses. The kidney bean is called ^yi\ ElfCde. 
P. 496. " They make the ceilings of their sitting room« 

of the wood of the Sant,'" this is probaUy the |^^] Altt 
which is a heavy, close and incorruptible wood, used for Ike 
interior of houses, resembling the cedar itf smell. When I 
opened the port of Santa Cruz to European commercei 
having occasion to pull down some of the rooms of my 
house, I found the beams perfectly sound and free ftom im 
worm, although they hadjbeen up fifty years ; some of tibese 
Arar t>eams were ten inches square, and tw^ity feet long* 



i«i<M 



 See an Elucidation of this Hypothesis in the Review of Lyon's Tia^ 
▼els, in the New Edinburgh Review, No. 3. page 367. 

* A different report on this subject is given in the Review of Lgfon^ 
Travels in New Edinburgh Review No. 2. page SiGT. 
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P. 406. **TheGteen Nile carries down the^ood Sant, 
the Bekufflj and Kena." The Bekum is not the logwood as 
fiorichardt imagined^ but the Brazil wood: it is an article in 
great estimation in Africa for dying red, it is imported into 

West Baifoary from I^sbon^ and it is called (JuJI ESB'kumi 
bat the logwood is called Awed el Kh&l. 

^ 502. ^* To the Sonth of them are forests and deserts inha- 
bited by wild creatures like demons approaching to the 
figure of man, whom a horseman cannot overtake/' Note, 
the inhabitants of the Desert of Barka have been reported 
to me to be a diminutive, wild, and savage race, more swift 
than a horse, but the swift-footed race here alluded to ap- 
pear to border on Abysinia. 

508. " Representations were made to the Emir of the 
true believers, Djafiur d Motewakel Ar Allah, upon whidi 
the latter ordered Muhamed el Komy to attack them:'" 
query, which is the latter, for by this phraseology there 
appears to be two, but this is incorrect, for there is but one^ 
and that is the Emir Diafar : El Motewakel Al'Allah is 
(mly a character assumed by the Emir, and signifies that he 
rests on the support of God only. This is a common addition 
to signatures among Muselmen; and is not unlike the mottos 
attached to the arms of our nobility, with this exception, 
viz., that these mottos or sentences affixed to the name or 
signature of the writer, invariably relate to God or to the 
trust the writer places in Allah. 

512. '' Omar Ibn Sharhabyt wrote this, in the month of 
Ramadan, in the year 31/' The Annotator here tells us that 
there is a chasm in all the manuscripts, but this appears tp 
be a mistake, for there is not any chasm whatever. When 
Europeans write, do they not date their writings simply 
with tiie day, month, and year ? thus, 1st Jan. or Feb. 1822. 
We do not write Jan., Anno Domini 1822, neither do the 
Muhamedans write in their ordinary documents, year op 
THV Hejra 1222, but simply the year 1222, thus, il222^, 

519. '' In the month of Muharam of the year 815, the 
Arabs, Howara proceeded to Assouan and attacked the 
Beni Kenz, and obliged them to fly.'' It is correctly 
asserted in the note, that the Howara have their origin from 
a Mugrabeen tribe. I have travelled over all their country, 
which iiB a very fine and productive district, situated betweeii 
Santa Cruz and Terodant, about 80 miles from E. to W. 
and about 20 firom N. to S.^ between that branch of tfie 
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Atlas moantains, which rans E. and W. from the confines 
of Draha to Cape de Geer, and the river Snse, for which 
see the map, page 55 in Shabeeny's account of Timbnctoo, 
&c., Lat. N, S9^ 40'. Longit. W. 9**. They are celebrated 
for warlike achievements and excel in horsemanship,^ they 
have a superior breed of horses and speak a purer dUalect 
of the Arabic, than is generally spoken in the empire of 
Marocco. The person^ chatms of their women are pro- 
verbial as well as the elegance of their persons ; they are 
rich in flocks, and lead a patriarchal life, they hold it dis- 
honorable to intermarry with their neighbours, who aro 
Shelluhs, they are honorable towards each other, which 
quality they express by the term tenmra, but treacherous to 
strangers, and proud of the purity of their race. 

Notes to the Appendixes to Burkhardt's Travels in Nubia. 

(1) I doubtif the Mokel is not J^ the Nokul, the latter 
being the Arabic name for the date-tree which produces 
fruit, as Doum is the name for the unproductive date-tree, 
the fan-palm and other varieties. 

(15) The Annotator says the Arabic reads 
« ^^ ^y^ l^^ ^ ^^ ^^ 



and another copy has 3Uj%£ jU^ which would mean, /mm 
seen myself on several of them very curious signs of work- 
manship " Buithis, \{ it can be called a translation, is cer- 
tainly a very latitudinal one, for there is no authority for very 
curious signs of workmanship : the words are '* Wa Ikod 
rait ala badha alamat Arbiat,"' which literally means, and 
abo 1 saw on some (of them) Arabic signs or characters, if ib^ 

two latter words i^ji S.^^, alamat grarbiat, be chose^, it 
would make the meaning, signs or characters of the West, bal 
are we authorised to suppose that timber flowing down the 
Nile should have come from the West (or Western Afirica 1) 

(22) ''The Bekum is a dye wood, that comes to Cairo- by 
the way of the Bed Sea from India. I believe it to be (he 

Logwood/' This is evidently an error. The fiekum iJUl 
is an article of trade, it is the Brazil wood as before obr 
iserved, which is shipped from Lisbon, (after being there 
landed from Brazil) for the ports of Western Africa, horn 
whence it is carried across the desert to Sudan for its fine red 
dye. Egypt indeed, may receive it from the Eaat Indies 
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(from Goa), from whence there is a constant trade with 
Brazil. 

(28) The Kena gUJ may be the wood of which the 

shafts of lances are made^ bat I apprehend it is also the 
wood of the Peruvian bark tree^ as this name designates it to 
be. 

(48) " I do not know what is meant by the Habeshfowl. 
In E^pt a species of fowl is distinguished by the name of 

Bedja fowl/' but^^! a^M is djaja elbhar, which literally 

signifies any sea-oird or fowl. 

- (53) Theirs/ Arabic sentence in this note is 

which truly signifies '' in a strong set of selected men," but 
the latter sentence is properly tnmslated. 

(56) The Arabic work here spoken of, as consisting of 

SO or 80 volumes, is called (jjUyt jl^^t Akbar Azzman, i. e. 
Intelligence concerning the pas( or more properly of ancient 
Gt remote times. 

Note, page 533. The land was assessed, not by the Fed- 
dan or Acre; this is incorrect, for feddan does not imply or 
designate an acre or any other given measure or quantity of 
space, but it signifies a neld, and may consist of one or more 
acres as a field doth. 

(82) The word gamata, in page 536, means Grenada. 

Page 537. The river called Bah'r el Ahmar or the Bed 
Biver is, I apprehend, anotlier name for the Sakkia el Ahma- 
ra or the Bed Stream, it is also called El Bahar Sahara or 
as Adams calls it Mar Zarah; this stream was considered by 
the last Emperor of Marocco to be the Southern confines- of 
his dominions. The said Emperor Yezzed used to call it 
his Bed Biver, Wadi Ahmar, as well as Sakkia el Ahmara. 

Page 537. It is rather extraordinary, that Burkhardt, who 
;iras a man of liberal principles, should so far attach himself 
to the errors of his European predecessors, as to call Fas, 
Faz, when the celebrated Mugrabeen author, whose works 
he so favorably quotes, Muhamed ben Abdallali El Waty, 
commonly called Ben Batouta, invariably calls it in his cer 

lebrated work. Fas, cr'U. In all the abridgments of this 
work that I have seen, it is also written Fas ; some light 
may be had on this subject by referring to the abridgment 
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of tiiis work at the University of Cambridge, and also by 
referring to the copy of this work at the University of HaUe« 
which was presented to that University, I thiu, by Dr. 
Seitzen, who sent a copy to Vienna: whether either of these 
be the original work or only an abridgment like that at Cam- 
bridge, I am not competent to declare. The pronunciatioii 
of the word by the Arabs and Moors, who like the ancient 
Greeks and the Spaniards, always accommodate their or- 
thography to their pronunciation, and do not encumber their 
words liOke the French and English with useless letters, is a 
further confirmation of this opinion. 

(84) crj3 Kirsh: the strength of the tail of Odsfisb^ I have 
been told, is such, that a blow irom it will break a man's 
leg ; it is a great enemy to the fishennen, whose nets th^v 
break by continually beating with their tsdl when caoght; n 
is the fish commonly called with us the Dog-fish. I never 
saw any on the Western coast of Africa alK>ve 4 feet long* 

Page 299. Our author infonns us that the herb Sembil is 
imported at Shendy from Egypt, and is used as a perfume; 
the name of this plant in Arabic, as Burkhardt observes, is 

iV^AAM Sinnabel, but why it should be called Sembil I camiot 
tell ; surely Mr. Burkhardt never wrote it so himself. 

The Sinnabel is imported into all the Barbary States 
from Leghorn, Marseilles, and also from Amsterdam; it 
grows in Hungary and in the Southern States of the Aus- 
trian dominions ; it is generally used as an infusion in the 
baths or as a perfume for the ladies when they badie ; it is 
called in the lingua franca of the Mediterranean, Spico 
Romano ; it is packed in small parcels of about half a pound 
each, in casks twice the size of a large sugar hogshead; it 
is the Spiega Celtica of the Italians, or the Valeriana Cel- 
tica of the Romans. 

In Baron de Humboldf s illustration of the Genus Go- 
chona, there is, page 181, a representation of tihds plant, 
called by the author Valeriana Jatamansi. 

P. 380. ^' Make haste, the caravan is in fear, if we remain 
here we shall be attacked, fill your water-skins and lead 
your camels, for we shall depart immediately .** These 
words are given as a translation of the following Arable 
sentences, and a tolerablv latitudinal one it is, for there is 
certainly no authority in the original Arabic for *^ Caravan 
is in fear," for " be attacked,'' nor for " we shall depart 
immediately.'' 
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Astajehi ia ties, eljilabah sakt, ida g&dna ikutelima, 
jranahy delu garebkume, wa sheda ala jemmelkame/' 
But the foUowing is more correct and literal: 
'' Make baste, O men ! [or, separate, O men X] silence be 
with the camel-drivers, if we halt or sit down they will kill 
ns, come, fill yomr skins (with water), and fasten them on 
your camels/' 

P. 447. Ttie note in this page insinuates, that unnatural 
propensities have not yet entered Africa, but this is so far 
from being the case, nay, it is so directly contrary to truth, 
tiiat all Muhamedan Africa is polluted with this detestable 
)>ropensity, and although it is reprobated in the Koran, yet 
the vice is so common, that it is connived at, being univer- 
sally practised, and these unnatural propensities will pre- 
vail, so long as Muselmism shall prevail in the world, for 
reasons which decency forbids to be mentioned. 

J. G. JACKSON. 



LATIN EPISTLE TO THE LATE PROFES- 
SOR PORSON. 

» 

Thb following curiosity, for such we consider it, has 
been put into our hands by an old and valued friend, who 
thinks it deserving to be recorded in the Classical Journal. 
Dur correspondent informs us, that Mr. Person paid no 
attention to the letter, as coming from a writer unknown ; 
but he certainly thought it worthy of preservation, or he 
would not have consigned it to the excellent person by 
whose kindness our correspondent is enabled to give this 
curious rescript to our readers. 



Hai^c Epistolam, vir summe, mittit adolescens tibi 
prorsus ignotus : qui te enixe rogat ut se patienter aiidias. 
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Et primum veniam poscit quod dissimulato nomine te 
alloqni sustinnerit Utinam liceret me meaque omnia 
tibi commiitere! Tu benignius audires^ ego farvidiores 
liberioresque gratias agerem* Sed vetat imperiosa neoes- 
sitas. Hoc fateri datur ; nos inter juventntem academicani 
non primum certe dignitatis locum^ at neque adeo infimum, 
tenere. 

Quum igitur certa legendi ratione hactenns caruerim^ - et 
nunc in tragicos^ nunc in Aristopbanem^ nunc in Demo- 
sthenem involaverim ; vanum fuisse hunc laborem, opus* 
que denuo redintegrandum esse video. Quod ue frnstra 
fiat^ decrevi bujus Epistolse periculum facere ; ut, tuis 
tandem monitis adjutus^ ad interiorem GraBcarum litara* 
rum scientiam aditus mihi patefacerem. 

Et quamquam scio viros primaries non valde delectari 
tirunculos docendo; pene confido fore ut te votis meis, 
aliqua saltim ex parte^ facilem prsebeas ; si mode repa- 
taveris, quantulo negotio quantum beneficium dare possis. 
Eloquar igitur. 

I. Quoniam plurimumpoUetjuncturaet series, multum 
adjumenti dederis, indicando quo ordine legendi sint prse- 
cipui Scriptores Graeci, nominatim Homerus, Scenici, 
Pindarus, tres Historici, Demosthenes, Plato, similesque. 

Hue referre liceat utrum prsestiterit auctores singnlos 
ordine legere ; an altemos, et quantis intervallis. 

II. Ha&reo de ratione quseinlegendotenendaest. Bnbn- 
keniana, a Wyttenbachio V. Ruhnk. p. 54. memorati^ 
sane regia est, et Hercule Musagete* digna: sed forsan 
juvenibus non minus accommodata est ea, qua usum esse 
maximum Newtonum audio ; nempe ut Scriptorem primum 
levins percurreret, deinde attentius legeret^ loca salebrosa 
ubique complanans. Tu dijudica. 

III. Jam de Grammaticis quaere. Si, ut Piersono vide- 
tur, caecutiendum est, nisi horum ope instructi simus; 
maximi erit cognoscere a quibusnam initium sit faciendum ; 
quae sit singulorum auctoritas. 

IV. Pergratum mihi feceris, si selecta quaedam prima- 
riorum criticorum opera recensueris, eo ordine quo leg^^ 
sunt. 

V. Lennepianam Analogiam ignorare quis velit cui in- 
notuerunt heroes Batavi? Hind nescio^ an a tironibus 
tractari vel possit vel debeat. 

VI. Exercitationem in scribendo Graece a multis magis- 
tris sedulo inculcari video. Sed conturbat me Scaligeri 
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auctoritas, qui sic^ de Vieta opinor^ loqnitnr. '' Iste 
homo optime Greece scribiV Graecas literas ignorat/' qaod 
de Donnullis avipeuri iumaipo<^&icilii praedicari posse suspicor. 
Paucissimi certe reperiuntur qui Soloecismos crebros effa* 
giant. Dabito igitur^ annon tempus^ utiliter sane collo- 
catum in scribendo, utilius coUocaretur in legendo. Idem 
quaero de versionum genere An^lice dicto '' double transr 
lations;"' quod tantopere laudant Gibbonus^ Plinius, As- 
chamus^ Biollinus^ et, puto^ Lockins. 

HsBC tibi^ vir summe^ quanta potui brevitate^ exposui ; 
misisis laudum blanditiarumque vanis ambagibus : quibus^ 
ut minime eges, ita minime te gaudere credo. Sin autem 
majora, quam pro adolescentulo ignoto a tc petiisse yidear^ 
scias velim^ me maximo gaudio exultaturum^ si me vel una 
lineola^ uno verbulo beare dignatus fueris. Utinam liceret 
ima praecordia tibi pandere, ut videres quantos Graecarum 
Literarum amores. quantam tui reverentiam conceperim! 
Vale. 

Si nos responsione dignaveris, scribe 

X.Y. 

Mr. G. Bridgman's, 

% Copthall Court 
Mr. Person, 

Rev. Dr. Baine's, 

Charter House. 



 



FRANCISCUS PORTUS AND HIS 

iESCHYLUS. 

A. QUESTION has lately been discussed by Dr. Blomfield and 
myself, respecting the rightful owner to certain MS. emendations, 
found on the margin of various copies of Stephens' iEschylus, 
preserved in public and private libraries in England, and on the 
continent, and marked with the initials F. P. or singly P. 

Dr. Blomfield has thus expressed his opinion on the subject. 
'' 1 cannot easily beUeve, that the conjectures marked P. were 
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really those of Portus, whether Franciscus, the Cretan^ or iEmi- 
ltu»y but rather of Casaubon." 

' Had Dr. Blomfield looked into Mnrettis' notes aa Caftolla^ 
p« 63. fol. vers. Aid* — p. 69* ed. 168^, he would Imva fionod 
ample reason for doubting the validity of his creed. At least 
FraBciscus, the Cretan, is there described, as ^ homo ^ Latiiii^ 
rum e% GrsRcarum literarum cogiiitione excellens, qoitom ni aliii 
opiimis utriusque lingusp scriptoribus, turn in Mschyla nmlU 
felicissime emendavitf qua adhuc in omfiibus, imprmBtu libris der 
pravata circumferunturJ* 

This testimony, omni excepiione mqjus, confirms the traditioo, 
banded down in the Bodleian copy, described by myself in^tbe 
preface to the notes on the Supplices, p. 51i, and on tbe Eume- 
nides, p. 37^ where it is thus written : ^' ^schylus partim ex 
Porto partim ex Aurato restitutus.'' 

Thus much for ascribing the notes of an unknown scholfur 
to the rightful owner; as to the accuracy in stating a fact^ I b^ 
leave to say, 1. that the copy of Stephens'^ ^schylus, fron 
the margin of which he has transcribed the emendations of For- 
tus, Auratus, and Casaubon, never belonged to Musgrave; 
and 2. that the book, which did belong to Musgrave, was a 
copy of the Glasgow ^schylus. 

Had Dr. Blomfield but glanced at the preface to my Sup* 
plices, p.. 52., he might have avoided this mistake. The last 
observation which 1 liave to make on this sentence is, tiiat B 
Casaubon's name is mentioned but twice ior ISlr. Mitford's 
book, as quoted by Dr. Blomfield himself^ the reason for attri- 
buting to Casaubon the other conjectures, not marked at all, or 
marked with P. or F. P., seems to rest on a weak foundation. 

But in truth, the whole of this rixa is de lana caprina, as 
the testimony of Muretus, in favor of the Cretan, puts the nat- 
ter to rest. 

G. SURGES. 
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NOTICE OF 

MUNUSCULUM JUVENTUTI, wu Phadri 
Fcdmks vcrsibus Hexametris concinnata: mcaon 

. . SpecminaqucBdam sohttxe oratioms^non tamad senmm 
earundem fahularum aperiendum^ ijuam (td ' regulai 
lingtue Zatina iUu&trcmdas^ accammodata. Auctore 
I>ANIEL FRENCH. 1821. Pnestlev. 8^. 



Our readers will probabf^r recollect, tliat in a recent number 
we noticed and recommended to their especial fiavor, a ** speci* 
men of a translation of the adventures of Teleraachus/^ by Mr; 
French. Whether this gentleman^'s happy attempt to transfer 
the chaste beauties of Fenelon into the language of antiquity^ 
have not met with the patronage we ventured to say it deserved, 
or whether the present publication be only a rela^cation from 
his more important task \ one of those short eiicursions, as it 
were, from the main path qf his occupations, in which literary 
men delight to indulge ; certain it is we cannot but lament that 
the completion of his project is for any reason deferred, it is 
not that Mr French has not shown the same copiousness, ease, 
and felicity of Latin style in this little work as in the former, but 
.we cannot help thinking that the latter comes in a more qiies^ 
tionabie shape, with respect to general utility and adoption, than 
the former. The translation of Telemachus must have been 
acceptable to many; the MtineiscK/iim, though a most elegant 
volume, seems rather to have been written to display the talents 
9nd gratify the taste of the author ^ than to confer a lasting benefit 
on the learned of the age, or those sibout to become so. Tb# 
Munusculum is still a specimen, and the ' rising youth' do not 
liow-a-days receive compositions either in Latin prose or verse 
as particularly acceptable gifts, though they are compelled to 
pay them due attention when put into their hands as school- 
books. When this is said, all is said. No one can deny the 
accomplishments which Mr. French here displays, but many 
will probably be found who will ask, why he does not turn them 
to some work of unquestionable utility. Part of this work it 
is true, indeed more divisions of it than one, if taken separately, 
might be made^^ valuable initiatory manual for young students ; 
other parts are adapted to tlie tastes of a far.higher class: and 
in the case of schooi-books, it ought to be recollected that they 
should contain nothing more than is strictly necessary, and that 
/ VOL. XXV. Cl.Jl NO. XLIX. L 
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they are generally and very prqpevly published in a leas ambitioiis 
form than the very handsonie book now before us. Before 
these observations, however, perhaps it would have been only 
just to state the nature of the contents of Mr.Frencb'a new 
publication. The fables of Pbaedrus, turned into bcxanieter 
verse, fprin the nucleus. Appended to each of these fables^ in 
place of the old moral, is an application, illustration, or parriM 
case in ttie shape of a theme. These are written in a beautiful 
flowing Ciceronian style, abound in a variety of pleasant sub- 
jects treated in an agreeable and sometimes eloquent, manner, 
and afford the best models we have seen|for the theses, in which 
young Latin scholars first practise composition and cadi into ex- 
ercise the stores of 'their reading. Prefixed to all this, by. way of 
preface, is a very felicitous translation of a paper of the Spectator 
on fables. The fables themselves are followed by a great 
number of disUuct Latin sentences, partly as examples of expres- 
sion, modulation, and construction, and partly for the sake of die 
sentiment they convey. All these are excellent in their wi^, 
and were they printed alone, and in a separate and smaller form, 
a cluHcer book to be put into the hands of beginners cannot be 
found: for the remark each of these sentencea contains' is 
in general acute, sensible, and striking, often noble, well-suited 
to catch the admiration of a generous boy, and yet not at all 
above the comprehension of a common youth. The harmony 
hodAow too is so remarkable, that a repeated iteration of them 
could not fail to form the scholar's ear to the measured music oi: 
Ciceronian prose. Again, the rear of these, sentences is closed 
by a Latin version of a paper from the Rambler, and three of 
Addison's on tragedy. An address to the reader comes after 
these, with which the curtain is dropped over the various con^ 
tents of the volume. We will however give a specimen or two of 
the more important parts, which we doubt not will a& well boar 
us out in our praises, as justify the censures we have been reluc- 
tantly con^pelled to pass. Take the following as a specimen of 
the fables, and of the applications appended to each : — 

VULPES £T AQUILA. — ne magnus temubic bsspicito. 

Quamvis sublimes humilem non temnere debent, 

Quod vindicta patet quibas est solertia mentis. ' 

Vulpioos catulos Aqtiila olim siistulit alte 
Nidoqtie imposuit puUis immitibus escam. 
Aspectu mater lacrymaus clamore fatigat 
Ne tantum sibi moerorem importaret acerbum. 
Tuta loco, miserandam ilia asperoatur ab aho. 
Ardentem Vulpes torrem raptavit ab ara, 
^emque ingenti circumdedit arboris igoi, 
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Pro raptis natis bestem sic ulta ferocem. >S- 

Deinde suis Aquila ut lethum depellerct instansi 
Suppliciter Tulpi natos festina remisit 

Homines malefico animo et ad iojuriam faciendara parati, utcunque in 
omne nefas linguaruni licentia rapiantur, non tamen temere aut incon* 
suite omnes Isedunt ; sed eos tantum in quibus maxime elucet niansue- 
tudomonim ac facilitas, quibus nihil ferocitatiSy nihil nervorum ad re- 
sistendum inesse existimant. Accidit igitur nonnunquam, ut effraena* 
turn hoc hominum eenus (loquor autem de lingua potius quam manu 
rapaeibus) homuncuii cujusdara inopinato frangat et comroinuat astutia. 
Sic, me audiente, paucis abhinc annis^ Jurisconsultus apud forum nos- 
trum percelebrisy humilem quemdam et ignotum omnibus probris con* 
scindebaty rapiebatque, violentissimo impetu, qua nihil ei in terra, an- 
tiquiusy scilicet bonam ejus existimationem. Iiic vero diu iiyusteqne 
Dranibus contumeliis vexatus, memor credo veteratoris istius Ulyssis, ita 
astute agebati ut fatuum quemdam esse aut saltem infantissimum jurares. 
At vero, ubi conticuit jurisconsulti istius importuna lingua, quae nun- 
quam non auro facile movebatur ad Isedendum optimum quemaue, aure- 
um vero eloquentis flumen ex ore suo profundere nunquam aidicerat;, 
surrexitque tandem ad respondendum nomunculus ille, modesto vultu, 
huroili voce, verbisque etiam humilioribus Initio utens, donee ad allissi- 
mum eloquentise gradum sensim pedetentimque Isscendit ; Dii boni f 

Sjuam misere foedeque lacerata est ist9.^injurfosa aquila! quam demisso 
ractoque animo apparuit! quantus in olfe ^tailor ! in labiis tremor ! in 
facie vultuque quanta sieuificatio inerat castigati animi ! Quam trepide 
tandem, postquam ille after finem loquendi fecerat, confessurus surrexit, 
se fuisse m errorem inductum, hominemque adeo integerrimum Isesisse !' 

The following extract from the paper on fables (Spectator,. 
No. 6\9), also snows Mr. French's command of an elegant and, 
forcible narrative style. We request our readers to compare 
the translations with the original >— - 

' Narrant imperatorem Mabmoud,.continentibus suis bellis, quae in re* 
gionibus alienis gereret, saeviiique ilia tyrannide qpam in cives suos^exer- 
ceret, non solum exinanisse regnum, verum etiam populum Persarum. 
multis in locis poene ad interitum redegisse. IIujus Kegis negotiorum 
omnium curator, id est, Praefectus, (sive nomo natura facetiarum amans,. 
sive aestu quodam mentis abreptiis fuerit, parum coinperi,) simtilavit, se 
a sapiente quodam viro rationem intelligendi linguas avmm didicisse, 
eamque ita caliere, nulla ut esset ubique avis, quae os aperire posset^ 

3uin statim, quid diceret, ei intellectum foret. Cum reyerteretur quo- 
am die vespere, una cum imperatore, a venando, conspicati sunt duos 
bubones super arborem qua^ propter vetustissimum murum ex aggere 
ruinarum crescebat. Vellem equidem scire, inquit imperator, quid inter, 
se coUoquantur isti duo bubones ! admove aurem sermon! eonim, mihir 
que rationem redde. Igitur acpedit ad arborem Praefectus, collocutio- 
nesque eorum attentissimis auribus excipere videtur. Tum ad imperar 
torem reversus, Audivi, inquit, mi imperator, partem eorum sermonis, at 
quid inter se dixerint, id enunciare nonausim. Imperator vero hoc 
tali response minime contentus, coegit eum omnia qua:cunque essent 
locuti sigiUatim exponere. Scias igitur, inquit Pfsefectus, alteri liorum 
bubonum esse filium, alteri filiam; deque pactp.nunc agi,.quod eosve- 
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lint matrimonio conjungere. Filii pater, me audiehte, ita est apuid 
patrem 61ise locutus: Jungatur quidem hoc matrimonium, per me licet; 
tantufn paciscaris velim, te vicos quinquagiDla prostratos et dirutos pro 
dote filiae tuae daturum. Cui iilis pater, Imo yero, inquit, non solum 

auinquagSnta, yerum etiam quingentos, si ita twis fert animate libenter 
edero. Qtiare multos annos imperatori nostro concedant Dii; oo eniiii 
tIto, Dunquam nolns defutura est dirutorum vieonim copia. 

Iroperatoretn dicunt ita hac fabula fuisse peraiotuniy ut oppida atque 
vices omnes deletos nirsus sdificandos curaTerit, omnemque suam re- 
Mquam fetatem incommo^lis popuU sui sarciendis consumpserit. 

We now turu to the end of the book, and teMy ktl at » lofis 
what to select, where all is so excellent. Our limits forbid us 
to take more than two passages, the first from the Rambler, 
(Ex bomine errabundo) No. 202, for the style^ and the other 
from the Spectator^ No. 39> for the difficulty of the subject, 
and the mode in which it is conquered. 

Johnson is reflecting on the abuse of the word poverty by 
poets and others — 

Perpauca sunt verba quorum vis maximae parti hominum videtur fii»- 
gis esse perspecta, quam Pauperta$» Quicuuque tamen Poetas evolvent, 
conditionem vitee isto verbo designatam prorsus suo rerum usui obser- 
yationique repugnatit^m iuveniet. Tantum abest quidem ut sordidum 
illud, miserandum, querulum, molestum, atque aliorum voluntati obnoz- 
iuip possit agnoscere (quae omnia de paupertate cd^tans opioiojDe pne- 
cipere cousuevit) ut nihil aliud obversetur oculis, nisi anim! tranquillitas, 
innoccntia, frons hilaris atque laeta, sanitasque corporis; securitas deni- 
que atque otium pacatissimum libcrtate conjuncta. Reperiet ibi volup* 
tates nemini nisi qui nullis possessionibus impediatur cogaitas; fan- 
lemque somnum in humilitatem tanturomodo casse dulcia sua proftm- 
dentem dona. Tanta sunt quidem quae repudiandis divitiis comparaoda 
sint blandimenia vitae, ut reges ipsos ad deponenda regna, imperatores- 
que ad triumphorum decus aspernandum allicere valeant, quo possint in 
hoc paupertatis Elysio recumbentes, procul ab omni curarum strepitu, 
moUissimo consopiri otio. 

Igitur si hoc scriptorum genus satis audias, nihil stultius fieri potest^ 
quam perpetuailla de divitiis contentio; quibus pax prbis terrarum'ajp- 
tatur, omnisque fere animus insidiis atque aemulandi studio accenditur ! 
neque ullse sunt magis reprehendendae hominum querelas, quapi quas 
bonorum fortunae desiderium fundat; istorum scilicet bonorum, que, 
ut philosophi maxima celebritate decent, nihil sunt aliud nisi compedes 
auratae, vim earn habentes, ut possessorem simul obruant exornentque ! 
dulcia quaedam venena, jucunda ilia quidem ad breve tempus palato, 
mox vero languore, dolonbusque exquisitissimis, quantum in se habeant 
malig^ni demonstrantia. 

Enimvero, proprium est paupertatis, nuUius concitata invidia, aetatem 
degere felicem, sanitateque sine ope medicinarum perfrui ; in securitate 
atque otio sine praesidio agere ; idaue demum largiente natura sibi com- 
parare, quod amplissimis lortunis divitiisque affluentes homines, non sine 
adjumento fabricarum, comitumque, adulatorum et speculatorum, ple- 
rumque obtinent. 

Attamen, re propius explorata, cuivis perspicuum erit, auctores qui 
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Iftudatictfieai p«it>ertati8 conscripserint, longe alia de re loqtii, ac eos qui 
ejus lugeant miscrias. Poetis quideni usu venit, ut mentibus eorum 
semper ^rande quoddam et magnificum sese ostendat; cuinqiie soiiti 
sint regnbrum occasus anlmo contemplari', proique regibus in miserias 
projecds flebilta quaBdam compasito fundere ; omues nimiram in pau- 
peftatis gn^lu coll()€ant, qui non ad cultum r«gium aqcedere videa^tur. 
Nop imperitare gentibus, non classes neque exercitus alere^ id quidem 
est, pauperem esse voclbus poecarura. 

£t sane, hi\jusce scribendi vitii, aliqua ex parte causa est quftdam isui 
ostciiitatio, Qui nullo negotio philosophus cupit evadere, facile quideni 
ambitioni suae blanditur, coniplectendo scilicet pau|>ertatem quam sMi'* 
9v^tis noQ est ; sibtque niagnopere tribuendo ob divitiarucn contemptie- 
neniy ubi eijam plus adest, quam quibus uti queat. 

Quicimque id agit, ut amplioris cujusdam animi signa ostendat^ per- 
stiad^atqne aliis quam alta spectet, quantoque in sjplendore et magnlfi- 
centia TOrsari soleat; loquatur sane vir talis, exeinplo Gowleii^ de humili 
coQditione vit«e, deque otio suo obscurissimo ; de paucitate earum rcruro, 
ad viyendum necessarium, ac molestiis omnis supellectilLs supervacju^B ; 
ut turn demum sicut ille quingentis niimmis aureis singulis andi^ se fore 
contentum glorietur ! Non quod fortuna talis pro impensis a superbia 
hixurieqoe exigendis sit perampla, sed certe ejusmodi est, cui minime 
conveniat philosopho nomeo paupertatis imponere. Nemo eoim pauper 
vocari potest, qui non plerosque mortales se ipsu locupletiores videat. 

In the next extract Addison is speaking of the metres and 
style in English tragedy — 

Aristoteles versus censet iambicos ex omnibus in Graeca lingua maxi- 
me esse ad Tragtediarum confectionem accoramodatos ; hts enim fieri, 
ut et altius sokita oratione consurgat, et propius quam uUi alii versus 
ab ea abesse videatur. Ssepissime enim inqnit homines audire licet, in 
omni consuetudine sermonis, iambicos versus per imprudentiam dicentes. 
Neque enim non idem in versibus nostris solutioribus notandum est. 
Inseruntur enim saep^ furtuito in nostro quotidiano geiiere sermonis ; 
cumque medium quiddam tenent solutam inter orationem et versus illos 
rythmo terminatos, mirifice quidem ad tragoediam eorum accommodatus 
est usus. Quocirca nihil magis mihi stomachum movet, auam videre 
tragoediam compedibus r^rthmorum vinctam numerose. Hoc enim ae- 
Oue absurdum est ac si quis tragcediam Latine versibus hexametris con- 
nceret. Plus etiam peccatnr, ut ego quidem arbitror, in scenis istis ubi 
alias rythmo alias versu solutiore utuntur, tanquam duabiis inter se dif- 
ferentibus lingMis; aut ubi similitudines quasdam videmus coiMlecoratas 
rythmo, dum omnia circumcirca versibus iacent solutis. Nolim tamen 
puetis nostris usu omnino quorundam rytnmorum interdicere, in extre- 
ma scilicet Tragoedia, vel in extreme quoque actu, si ita eis collibitum 
est ; qui similem' habeant efiectum cum vocularum quibusdam inflexio- 
nibus quae in Italicis istis concentibus adbiberi solent post cantionem 
procerissimam, quaeque actorem baud sine lepore ac dignitate ex scena 
dimittant. Videmus etiani nonnullis in locis apud antiquas illasTragce- 
dias numerorum varietatem adhibitara ; eo quidem consilio, ne unam 
semper eandemque modv^tionem vocis aures defatigatione fastidiant.. 
Igitur orationes iHae ia Tra^oediis nostris quae hemistichio aut dimidiate 
versu coucluduntur, haud displicent, licet ille oiii'sermonem excipit, no- 
vum versum iacipiati'prlore non suppleto. Neque etlatn versus istos 
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qui, medio fere cursu interrupte insistunt ad indulgtndtun alkoi midii 
affectu qui exprimitur^ repudiaverim. 

We heartily wish we could adorn our pages with iiiOfe.liroDi 
this part of the work^ but we fear we have already occupied too 
much space ; though not at all inclined to consider die claims 
and pretensions of so finished a Latin scholar as Mr. French^ and 
one who is possessed of an art far too uncommon among the 
students of this country, of slight importance in the RepabUc of 
lettets. In the conclusion, Mr. French states that it* ha» been 
suggested to him, that a selection from the Raddbler aod Spec- 
tator^ if translated into Latin, after the manner of these speci- 
mens, would be an acceptable volume to students who are la- 
boring to attain a Latin style ; and we agree with him, in think- 
ing that the scholar might continually compare his own transla- 
tion of the English with Mr. French's, as a model, with the 
greatest advantage and improvepient. Should Mr. F. execute 
his project, we cordially wish, that the design may be as profit^ 
able to himself, as it will be we doubt not to his readers.. 



PROLOGUE 

TO THE ANDRIA OF TERENCE, 

PERFORMED AT WESTMINSTER SCHOOL, 182L 

Si qnando Alomnis licuit, ut rebus super 
Pauca eloquantur (pace vestra) publicis, 
Sive indolendum, sive Idetatidum siet ; 
Velim togatos singulbs vos, Hospites, 
Num gratulandi plenior sese locus 
Obtulerit unquam, juris aut nostri magis, 
Hac nocte votis quam favet tandem pits. 

Nam locus, Alumni et dulce nomen Regii,, 
Datumque nobis gaudii consortium, 
Vetant silere sedibus nuper sacris 
Regem receptum atque imperi fidem ratam ! 
Testes (videndi fecit ipse copiam) 
Testes honoris fuimuis — Ipsum inter duces 
Animo patemo, jure jam proprio, sua 
Grestare dextra sceptra Iseti vidimus ; 
Quum Summum ad aras voce testatus Deum 
Semper futurum se suis promitteret 
Custodein, Amicujm, Vindicem, Patriae Patren^ ! 
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Nee, dom favebat omius assurgens chorus> 
(Nos quo licebit gloriemur) ollias, * 
Quam nostro ab ore missa sincero, magis 
Vox ilia ** Vivat" personabat atria ! . 

Vos quid moramur plura ? vos, partem quibus 
Honoris esse contigit felicibus. 
Te praster omnes anice spectabilem, 
Frederice, quid moramur ? Ipse proximus 
Nam genere, digoitate, nam Regi simiil 
Amore visas — Ipse» quas deceat fides» 
Exemplum el Aactor civibus mirantibus ! 

Qnod reliqnnm, alumnos oro pro certo scias 
Benignitate Kegis nsoros bene. 
Inita auspicato, vita servabit modom, 
(Fortona qoicquid jusserit^ constans sibi* 

Quis non ab illo faosto et inclyto die 
Alomnns omen ceperit ? se Patriae 
Eo aibitratus ire consultam optome. 
Quo dignitatem Begiam tuebitur. 
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Davus— Crito. 
Duv.-^O nosier, salve! praeter spem occuiris, Athenis 
Quid ta nltrat 

CrJ.-*Rogitas ? hospes in urbe moror — 
Qoi possem melius t qnando hie sapientia, et artes, 

Et queiseunque aliis rostiea torba caret. 
Sed ta opportune : facies ita versa locorum. 
Dux quaerendus erat. 

Pat^.:— Nil magis berele plaeet. 
Cri. — Quam monstro simile est uibs haec I et ereseit in 
horns — 
Ah ! ne mole precor sit ruitura sua! 
Ut foerat mihi mos, illae transire parabam, 
Quaesieram toties qua loca sueta puer. — 
Nil quiequam agnovi — gypsata palatia supra. 

Infra multipliei merce fenestra nitet — 
Cireus ibi— 42uadrans-— erese«[itis Omma Lunae, 
Portieus et (credo) Stoica. 

Dav. — Plena Sophis. 
Crt.-^Sed, quaeso, uUa extant hodic spectaema lerum ? — 
Dav. Omnigena-*incertum est quaonam adeunda prius — 
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Belzoii tamiilaB^ fiekonius ipse, BonassosT— ^ 

Parva equa — cum catulis quinque leapna suis— 
Deinde Gigas — Nanus— Dux. efferus Indus et uxor— 

Vel tabulae veteres— vel Panoiama novuwi— 
Qain ista egr^i perfl^na altique eiUeati, , 

Quae ludity nutat, cogitat. Automaton — 
Cri. — Prodigiosa.satis narras — haB<J mitta-r-iaffe tandem, 

Diemihi quo stet lies sceuica, DftTe^locQ. 
Ah ! quoties scamno in prime sessor^ Moundo 

Ipse gravis Gritici munere functus mm I 
Nil ego contulerim scenis : ea sana voluptas, 

Prflecipit et ritas l^landa magistra mpdmn. 
Dum vates animos irritat, temper^.angit, 

Aut satire culpas acrius kis^quitttr, 
Deiectahsque monensque simul — qus^vf^ digna poeta 

Officia— 

Dav. — Ah ! sanns,. qnao&o, animi satin^ es ? 
Aut homines aut multum hodle.^i^ttare Po^as 

Arbitror : is. nimium mos vetus artis habet — 
Crede mihi — est via simplicior — percellere sensas> 

Et cap tare oculos cura laborque vagos. 
Divisum imperium Pictoribus atque Poetis. 

Taedeat actorum } picta tabella placet. 
Fabula quippe nova in venta est^ Melodrama vocatur : 

Mute babet oraatus unica, mille- modos. 
Hinc terrent ignes, et sangukiolenta duella^ . 

Italicis'nuniens inde Bravura sonat. 
. Siqua moras fuerin^ in promtu en Canticum { et 
omnes 

Solvnntur nodi — 

CrL — Fit novus iste Deus. 
Dav. — Denique fit festum, atque agitur sub fine triumphus— * 

Causa latet--K>ur hoc pompa vid^nda minus? * ^ 
Insonuere tuba) — prosceni anlaea levantur — 

Et spatia usque patent interiora domus" — 
Gemmarum atque auri ficto splendore corascans, 

Compositis tardus gressibus[> ore minax^ 
Omnis cantator, saltatorque omnis» et actor 

Visus ibi innumeras ire redire vias — 
Vfexillimi, belli exuviae, cooopea, carrus, 

Et, Cydno invehiturqoa Ckopatra, ratis ! 
Ttttii vei'o trepidare aiiimi, atque inhiare popellips ; 

Turn superos rapiant gaudia vatia Deos. 
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Fit inAa in caveis*—iDORsurgitttr undique> Isevae 
Dextera concurrit^ — pilea missa volant-^ 
CVi.— Ista patas lucri esse ? . 

Dav. — Fides si danda ohoragis ; 
Ecce ut res nunc sunt/charta modesta satis ! 
'' Drama novum plausn immenso ac fervente reoeptum 

*^ Coetus illustred innumerosque trahit— 
** Assidue qasesita sedilia — fabula in omnem 

** Frotinnshebdomadam q«idpqne iteranda vice est— 
** Prorstis veste nova, omatii, scenisque — '* 

' ^^ —   ' ^Cri. Boni Di ! 

Cedit an his augis .^Bschylus ipse Ipcum ? 
An peoitus periit Sophoclis decus ? 

■' -^Dav. Hand ita-r-at ipse, 

Faucis mutatis, fit Melodramaticus.. 
Prodiit hao specie post jam bis milie ducentos 
Quadtaginta annos (Edipus, ut referunt 
Cri.*-Ars metamorphosis quaenam biec siet? 

i>ar;.-«-Haud scio : factum 
Est : Davus sum, non CEdipus — an placet hpc ? 
Spectatnmne ? . . > . 

Crt.— Egon' ? at valeat res Itidicra ; curent 
Infantes, stulti, foemineumque genus. 
Haec jam sola suis digna inveniuntur Athenis, 

Hsec referunt priscum sola theatra decus. 
Ostenduntur ubi vera exemplaria vitae, 
Et mores reddit fabula cuique suos— ^ 
Usque seni, decies quanquam repetita, Venustas, 
Usque placent, juveni qui placuere. Sales. 



On the true Age of Christ at the Crucifixion^ and the 
fuyUment of the Seventy Weeks in Daniel. 

An ioqulry into the true nge of Christ when be was crucified^ 
may perhaps be thought of little consequence by some ; but as 
we frequeudy hear sceptics say, that ^' it was not possible for 
him to nave promulgated his religion even over the smaH district 
of Judea in the short space of three years and a half,'' it will be 
allowed by the learned and intelligent, that if we can find good 
reason to conclude that he Uved to a niore advanced time of 
life^ no such objection can be made in future. 
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There are two sources from whence we may gather sufficieut 
evidence^ that the common opinion respecting the a^e of Christ 
at his crucifixion is erroneous ; these are^ the Scnptures and 
Profane ' H istory : I shall therefore take these as my euide. The 
Scripture is undoubtedly the living and incontrovortibleevideDcey 
respecting the circumstances which took place at the coid«> 
mencement of the Christian 9m, and must be conduaive oil all 
the subjects contained in it, however the commandments of God 
have been made void by the traditions of men. 

The almost universal opinion of Christians at this day is^ that 
Christ was crucified when he was thirty-three years of age. lias 
all commentators since the fourth century, and during the ascen- 
dency of the power of the Pope, have so understood; for in those 
ages, on account of the terror of the inquisition, and the power 
of the sword, lio one dared to write any thing in contradiotion 
to the supposed infellibility of the Pope and the councils. But 
by attending to the proofs which may be brought in opposition 
to this long received opinion, we shall have reason to conclude 
that at the crucifixion Christ was mure advanced in life. 

Had Christian commentators considered that the life and doc- 
trines of Christ, before his crucifixion, had been promulgated, not 
only tbroughbut the land of Canaan, but also to many distant na- 
tions, it would ialso have occurred to them, that in the short space 
of three years, a single individual (who must have been some time 
before he could have collected together twelve intelligent men) 
could not have rendered himself, his life and doctrines, so fiunous 
as to shake the very foundation of the Jewish church, which 
had lasted 1500 years ; the Christian religion could not have 
been so universally known, throughout Asia and Africa, as we 
find it was immediately after the crucifixion, had the Redeemer 
been only three years in the ministry. Some may think it 
strange, that things of so important and interesting « nature 
should have remained so long covered in darkness ; but unless 
we can persuade ourselves that we have arrived at the ne plus 
ultra of all knowledge, there must be a time when other important 
things will be discovered. And it may then be said of such, as 
it was of Newton — What ! has the world been in ignorance till 
this man arose ? But as it is written that knowledge shcM 
increase^ that the knowledge of the Lord shall cover the earthy 
as the waters cover the sea, I believe the unerring testimony of 
the sacred record, add that many will be influenced in the order 
of the divine providence, to aid the great design of God in ithe 
promulgation of divine knowledge. 

In order to form a right conclusion concerning this matter, 
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1 ttbM first consider the obvious application of the seventy 
weeks mentioned in ihe 9tb chapter of the book of Daniel^ at 
the expiration of which it is expressly said^ Messiah shall be cut 
€ffi Verses £4th, 85th, £6di, Seventy weeks are determined 
<m thy people, and thy holy city, to finish the transgression, and 
to make an end of sins, ana to make reconciliation for iniquity, 
and to bring in everlasting righteousness, and to seal up the 
vision and prophecy, and to anoint the Most Holy. Know there* 
fore and understand, that from the going forth, of the com* 
mandment tortitore and to rebuild Jerusalem unto th0 ^Ifssiah 
the Prince, shall be seven weeks, aTie^THaEEscoBE anb 
TWO weeks : rte street shall be built again, and the wall, even 
in troublous times. And after threescork and two 
w&EKS shcdl Messiah be cut off . 

Christians and Jews are agreed that the seventy weeks signify 
four hundred and ninety years; thatis^ in the prophetic language 
of Scripture^ a day for a year. But they say that the four 
hundred and ninety years mean the time from the destruction of 
the first, to the destruction of the second. temple. It is, however^ 
not true that tliere is an interval of four hundred and ninety years 
(mly, between the destruction of the first and second temples : the 
destruction of the first temple^ or temple of Solomon^ happened 
in the year of the Julian period 4124, before Christ 590 years; 
M'bereas the second temple was laid in ashes in the year of the 
Julkn period 4783, A. D. 70 : so that the whol^ interval between 
the destruction of the first temple and the second temple, amounts 
to no less than six hundredundfifty^nine years. So much for the 
Jewish account of the 490 years, which is a convincing argu- 
ment of the ignorance of the Jews as to their own history. 
But k is evident that the text has no such meaning. Can we for 
• moment suppose that the commission of the angel, or messen^ 
gCTf was of np greater importance than to inform X>aniel . that it 
meant the pulUng down of one temple and building another ? The 
prophet says ** Seventy weeks are determined:** to do what f To 

-BfilJfC IN EVERLASTING RIGHTEOUSNESS. As this term 

of490years was determined on, to bring in everlasting 
•B1GHTBOU8NB8S, it must.have been brought in at the end of 
that term : was it brought in, according to the ^nderstanding of 
the Jews, at the end of that period f No; then we must of 
necessity look for another definition of this prophecy. For 
though Jews, in opposition to Christians, say that the Messiah 
mentioned in the 25th verse is Cyrus, and that the Me^iah men* 
tionedinthe 26th verse means King Agripp9,it is clear t;hat.tl|9 
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Messiah spoken of in the 25ih verse, is the same Jdeftdah meih 
tioned in the 26th verse : the connexion is nojt m the least 
broken, noi' is there a second person mentioned before the latter 
part of the 26th verse, when the Roman Emperor is iotrpduced, 
%vho is only called prince, and not Mbssiaq or. An.ointejd. 
Surely if the petty King Agrippa was worthy of ihe title anouUed, 
because he wtis a king, the Emperor of Rome. bad aa gveata 
right to such an appellation. But say they^ " the king waa ik9 
Lord's anointed," as David says, with regard to Saul, S«ni.i» 
$6, 29 \for who can stretch forth hi$ hand against the Sjorii 
anoiniea? The kings of the Jews were not more tbe anointed of 
the Lord after the Babylonish captivity, than the idolatroui 
kings were the anointed of the Lord : neither can .the Mesaiah of 
the 25 th verse be applied to Cyrus ; for though Isaiah in ibe 46th 
chapi V. 1. says. Thus saith the Lord to his anointed, to Cyrus, 
whose right hand I have holden to subdue nations hffore him^ 
no inference can be drawn, that the word Mbssiah, either by 
itself or with such attributes as occur in this pasaage of Duaiel, m 
ever applied in Scripture to any earthly prince. Vide Brev. Ghroo. 
p.dlO. We are plainly told that Cyrus vras anointed to stdfdm 
nations and to loose tJ^ loins of kings; butDameTs Messiah «ai 
lo bring in everlasting righteousness at the end of .four 
hundred and ninety yeans. Nor can the Jews to this day make 
(he Messiah of the £6th verse — sliall Messiah be cut f^^^^-^^pfly 
to King Agrippa, who is said to hate been put to deatfa by Yes* 
pasian^ about four years before the destruction of the tewple; 
for it is evident from the account given by their amn UsConM, 
Josephus, that he lived many years after the destmction of 
Jerusalem. He says, \. xx. cb. 3, ** By Claudius, Agrippa was 
put in possession of the kingdom of Cfaalcis, .and by J>^ni of 
the cities'of Tiberias, Taricbaea and Julias s" andPbotiua^ ia 
cod. 3d. saya, ^' His reign ended with his deathman the third 
.year of Trajan/' As the 490 years will not reach from, the 
destruction of the first to the destruction of the second templai" 
aB everlasting righteousness was not brought in at the dekmo- 
tion of the second> temple — as it ia evidest that Cyraay the 
anointed in Isaiah, was not the Messiah of Daniek^and as A^ 
g^ppa could not be the Messiali who was cut off; the applica«> 
lion of the seventy weeks according ta the Jews, ialla eHtirely 
the ground. 

Agreeably to the positive declaration of the prophecy^ the 
advent of the Messiah was to take place fowr hundred mtk 
thirty-four years from that time when the conmaixhneiit weiit 
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forth to restore and rebuild Jerusalem ; Know therefore and 
understand, thatjfrom the going forth €4 the commandment to 
restore and to build Jerusalem, unto the Messiah the Prince, 
shall he sixty and two weeks. Hence it is certain that the conn 
mencement of this division of the seventy u'eeks^ must necessarily 
have been when a commandment went forth to restore and to 
build Jerusalem, and that Messiah the Prince should 
appear at the condnsion of the sixty-two weeks/or four hundred 
and thirty-four years. 

Now as Messiah was to make his appearance at the conclu- 
Stofi of four hundred and thirtyrfour years from the time that 
ih^ commandment went forth to restore and to build Jerusalem ; 
it foDowSj, that the second division of the seventy weeks, seven 
weeks, or forty-nine years, was to commence when Messiah 
Aiade his advent, at the expiration of the sixty-two weeks^ oi 
four hundred and thirty-four years. And it is as certain that hid 
coiltinuance was to be forty-nine years, when, agreeably to tb« 
S4th verse, he was to finish transgression, and to make an end 
of sin, and to make reconciliation for iniquity, and to bring in 
Everlasting righteousness, and to seal up the vision and the pro* 
pheey, ana to anoint the most holy. So that the prophet not only 
^ainly foretells the precise time when Messiah was to appear, 
but also the time when he was to be cut off'. 
• It seems proper first to ascertain in which reign of the 
Persian kings the commandment went forth for the express 
l^rpose declared in the words of the prophecy, to restore and 
ouiid Jerusalem. If this can be determined, we shall to a cer-* 
tainty know to whom this prophecy was applied by the prophet^ 
and whether this great personage was capable of accomplislung 
all those glorious promises. 

It appears that we have but four Persian kings mentioned 
in Scripture — Cyrus, Ahasuerus, Darius, and Artaxerxes^ 
Ezfa^ ch. iv. 5, 6, 7. Nor was there a necessity to introduce 
fnore; because, in the reigns of these kings, the Hebrews were 
established in their own land. Although Cyrus gave them 
leaVe to return to Jerusalem, it is sufficiently evident fron the 
book of Eera, ch iv. 24, that the enemies of the Hebrews 
kidttced the then reigning king of Persia to put a stop to the 
Kmfding of the temple. This king of Persia is called in the 
translation Artaxerxes, but this was not the Artaiterxiea who 
published the decree f6r the' full restoration of th^ people 
and the buildmg of the wIeiII; for Darius succeeded hiip, 'ch< 
vf. 1. 

Neither does it appear that under the reign of Darius any de- 
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cree was issued to restore and rebuild the city and the wall ; for 
M*e find it recorded/ that permission was given only to build the 
temple, Ezra, ch. vi. 15, which was finished in the 6th year of 
that king. 

Bnt it does appear that in the reign of the fourth king of 
Persia^ a decree was granted by the king, to restore and rebuild 
Jerusalem and the wall thereof, which had not been granted 
in any of the forhier reigns. For it issaid^ Jerusalem Ueth waste, 
and the gates thereof are burnt with^re]; come let us buildup 
the wait of Jerusalem, Neh. ch. ii. 17. And it also appears 
that this decree was of such gOnsequence as to be carried into 
effect by the military power of Persia, Ch. ii. 9* Now the 
Ptolemean catalogue — Herodotus, Thucydides, Gtesias, Justin, 
Diodorus,iJ3erosus, and others, are of weighty authority. The 
. following, drawn from thence in proof of the chronology of the 
Scripture, gives us a particular statement of the successimi 
and chronology of these four kings of Persia, prior to the 
commencement of the sixty-two wbeks, or four hundred 
and thirty-four years, which, together with the sbvkn weeks, 
or forty-nine years, rmke four hundred and eighty-three years: 
at the expiration of which, in the midst of the sevbntibth 
WEEK, or three years and a half, it is expressly said, JUessiidf^ 
shall be cut off. 

Now Cyrus reigned twenty-eight full years, Ahasuerus 
seven, Darius thirty-six, and Artaxerxes thirty-one full years,' 
Neh xiii. 6. Cyrus was succeeded in the government of Fersia- 
by Ahasuerus, who reigned from India even unto Ethiopia^ aii>er 
a hundred and twenty-seven provinces. 

Darius, who. was the son of Ahasuerus, Dan. ix. 1, did not 
conquer Babylon till he was sixty-two years old, Ch. x. 31 ; so 
that during this period Babylon was not conquered ; consequently, 
the decree made by Cyrus could only have respect to die Jews; 
and not to rebuilding the city. Accordingly, we find that the 
city and the wall were not built in the reign of those- tfavee 
kings — Cyrus, Ahasuerus, and Darius. But in the reign of the 
fourth king, Artaxerxes, we find that NeEemiah was command- 
ed to go to Jerusalem, to rebuild the city and the wall, Ch. ii.. 17; 
Now the years that Cyrus, Ahasuerus, and Darius reigned, 
were seventy; and we have authority from Scripture to say, that 
Artaxerxes lived to the thirty-first year of his reign, wbifdi; 
amounts to one hundred and two : subtract one hundred and two 
from Jive hundred and thirty'Six, the period when the Jew« 
returned to Jerusalem, and it leaves ^cmr hundred andthirtp'- 
four years B.C.; which was the commencement of the interval 
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ivheti the commandment \i'ent forth to rebuild the city and the 
ivall of Jerusalem ; and the end of that period^tbe time decreed 
when Christ was to make his appearance in the world* 

It must also appear that the seven weeks^ or forty-nine 
years, do not make any part of that period from the going forth 
of the commandment to restore and rebuild the city ; because it 
is said^ From the going forth of the commandment to restore and 
to buUd Jerusalem, TWU "0^ gnad Messiah, until Messiah the 
Prince, shall be seven weeks, and threescore and two weeks: the 
street shall be built again, and the wall; that is, in sixty-two weeks 
ftnd seven weeks, at the end of which sixty-nine weeks of the 
SBVKNTY, the Messiah was to declare himself the Prince, 
Ruler,. Governor, Leader, Captain; which he did at the end of 
the5et;efi weeks, ox forty-ninth year of his age, when he openly 
declared himself: to be the Messiah, Luke iv. £1, This day ju 
this scripture fulfilled in your ears — The Spirit of the Lord is 
ypon me, because he hath anointed me to preach the gospel 
to the poor ; he hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to 
preach deliverance to the captives, and recovering of sight to 
the blind; to sA at liberty theni that are bruised, to preach the 
acceptable year of the Lord. As the commandment to build 
the city and the wall, went not forth till the time of the fourth 
king of Persia, and as b; virtue of this command the city and 
the wall were built ; it must be evident that at the expiration of 
the sixty-two weeks from that period, the Messiah was to make 
lus appearance ; and that ^HM achree, afterwards, or in process 
of time, as this word signifies, he was to be cut off. Thus does 
this word nTTM achree, refer to the term of the natural life of 
the Messiah, in connexion with the sixty-two weeks, nTTKI 
mM3 rnO^ D^Stn VtWXSy^V^y ve achree hashabugnimshishim 
rishnim yikaareeth Messiah,(md after sixty and two weeks shaU 
Messiah be cut off. So that after the sixty and two weeks,, or four 
hundred and thirtyfour years, when the Messiah was to make 
his appearance, \!k\B.sevenweeks, or forty-nine yearsQommesiceA'^ 
at the end. of which period, having fulfilled all the commanda 
required in the law, the last week of the seventy then commenced, 
in the midst of which week, or the last three years and a half, 
Messiah was to be cut oflf ; and which being added to the seven 
weeks, or forty-nine years, makes the Messiah* fifty-two years 
and a half old at the time of the crucifixion : when he^fimsbed 
the transgres^on^ made an end of sin, reconciliation for, ini-^ 
guity, brought in everlasting righteousness, sealed up all vision 
anaprophectf, and anointed the most holy. 

It must appear to the intelligent reader, that on no ground 
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vhetevercan these difficult passages be understood, -if the timei 
be reekoned from the first year, or from any year of Cyrus; for 
if so, the sirty^two weeks would not reach to the time when the 
Messiah was to appear. If from the time of Darius^ tfieninlike 
manner the sixty-two weeks, or four buodred thirty-four years, 
wetold not reach to the birth of Christ ; therefore, as it ia evident 
that no Messiah appeared, according to the expectadons. of the 
Jews, before Christ^ — as he cannot now make his appearance, lo it 
'€ut rffy during the continuante of the second ten^e; the temple 
having been laid in ashes by Titus the Roman general, near two 
thousand years since; and as Christ came end waft cat oiFat the 
eirpiration of the sixty-nine weeks atid a half, duringthe continuance 
of the second temple^ agreeably to the positive deekinition of the 
prophet Haggai, ch. ii. 7, 9> as above — it is as evident that tbil 
prophecy of Daniel can only apply to Christ; that the going 
fortli of the commaodiiient to restore and build Jerusalem, • id 
the reign of ^rtaxerxes, the fourth king of Persia, was the com* 
knencement of the seventy weeks, and the remainder sevsn 

\VfiEKS AND A HALF, Or FTFTY-TWO YBAHS AND A HAIF^ 

the trUe age of the Messiah, the Recleemer, at the crucifixion. 
Hence it appears, that all the arguments urged by sceptics 
to the ministry of Christ, because it was not possible that 
sUbh a general spread of the gospel to so many distant 
nations should have taken place in the short period of thret 
years, can no more l>e brought forward in support of the object 
tion. But the foundation for these objections has been laid b^ 
writers, who have drawn their proofs from the gospels where 
they have read the particulars of four passofoers before the 
cruci^xion ; hot supposing that many passovers were signi* 
fied in those words of the Apostle John, who was an eye and 
an ear witness to every miracle he recorded. 

Hence it must be allowed, that as the Messiah came tofityU 
all righleottsness, as he said to St. John when be submitted to 
baptism, and as a part of this righteousness for which there was 
an express command under the Mosaic dispensation, for tbosc 
who were chosen to officiate in the ministry, from thirty years 
oM to fifty, Nuniib. iv. 3 ; so Christ fulfilled this law : ha en« 
tered on his ministry at thirty years of age, and thus contiBued 
till the forty-ninth year, when he began to be persecuted, was 
cast out of the temple, and was, crucified in the midst of the week, 
agreeably to the words of Daniel. And this time of his persecu^ 
tion was undoubtedly the last three years and a half of hialifo, the 
particulars of which we have in the gospels, otherwise it could not 
have been said by the Apostle St. John, And there fa^ejre also many 
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other things which Je$us did, the which if they should be written 
everjf one, I suppose that even the world itself could tiot contain 
the books that should, be written. This is sufficient to convince 
the most obstinate contender^ that all those things related of 
Christ Gould not be done in three years. Thus he put an end 
to the SACRiFicBy AND THB OBLATION, the cereoionies and 
ordinances of the Mosaic dispensation : thus he for ever abolish-^ 
ed the typical Jubilee, or forly-ninth year ; and by the abolition 
of these ceremonies, types, and figures, he taught that the 
worship of God did not consist in these external forms, but that 
to obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat rams, 

ITie Jubilee, which was observed among the ancient Hebrews, 
was most religiously celebrated at the end ofthe typicaiybr(y-fiine 
years. The lands of individuak, which could not l)e mortgaged 
for a longer period, returned to the family to whom they origi- 
nally belong^ ; all contracts and engagements were at an end, 
and it was a time of universal liberty. 

. The word byt* yobeel, is said by the Rabinical writers to 
mean a ram, and therefore we so frequently find mention made 
of the rams'-Aonu, or Jubilee trumpets; from this word comes 
the word Jubilee. It had been an ancient custom, when the 
Hebrews first went into Egypt, to celebrate the feast of the 
slain lamb. Epiphanius says ' that the Egyptians at the vernal 
equinox celebrated the feast of the slain lamb, by smearing the 
trees and other things with the color of blood, in order to pre- 
serve them from some disaster.' This had been handed down 
to the Hebrews from the most ancient patriarchal churches; it 
was the first sacrifice that was commanded to be observed from 
the fall, as representative of the Messiah, the lamb slain from 
the foundation of the world. 

The Hebrews also celebrated the feast of the slain lamb at 
&e vernal equinox, to commemorate their deliverance from the 
Egyptian bondage. -This sacrifice was also understood t6 refer 
to Shiloh, to whom the gathering of the people was to be, Gen. 
zlix. 10, and by Daniel to the Messiah, cK. ix. who was to bring 
in everlasting righteousness at the end of the seven weeks, or 
forty^nine years : at which time the gentile Jubilee was to com- 
mence in the seventieth week, when the sacrifice and the oblation 
were to cease for ever, when all dependence on sacrifices, types, 
ceremonies, and oblations, was to be abolished by the Re- 
deemer, to whom all the prophets gave witness, who was to seal 
the vision and prophecy^ i. e. the fulfilment of all prophecy con- 
cerning himself. St. Luke says. Now in the fifteenth year ofthe 
reign of Tiberius. 

VOL. XXV. Cl.Jl. NO. XLIX. M 
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It appears from various remarks in the History of the Bo^ 
man^^ and also from the first Christian fathers, that. Tib«ritt» 
reigned in conjunction with Augustus^ some jeara before. the 
death of the latter, on account of bis age ; that he was asso- 
ciated with him in the supreme government; and that the 15tb 
year pf Tiberius, mentioned by St. Luke, applies to the procon- 
sulate, aivi not to the 15th year after he became sole emperor. 

I shall quote a few pf the Roman historians, who have informed 
us, that Tiberius was taken into the government before the death 
of Augustus. 

VelTeius Paterculus' lived in the reign of the Emperors Aut 
gustus and Tiberius, and he says, * that at the desire of Augus- 
tus a I^w was passed by the senate, that Tibertu0 m^ht be 
taken into the joint government with Augustus.' And Taciliis 
observes, ^ that Tiberius was joint Emperor with Augustus.'^ 
Also Suetonius, ^ There was a law made, that '^Hberius diouid 
govern jointly with Augustus, and make the census vviih hUn.'^ 
And Dio observes,, ^ Augustus, being now; much advanced in 
years, and incapable of rendering those services to the govcfo^ 
ment for which he had been so eminent, recommended Germa- 
nicu9 to the senate, and the senate to Tiberius.'.^ Augustus then 
accepted for the fifth time the government of the state for ten 
years, and renewed also the tribuniciau power to Tiberius.' For 
Augustus^ on account of his great age, could not attend the senate 
and councils; and a decree was passed, tliat whatever was 
quieted by Augustus and Tiberius, with the counciT, sbooid be 
ratified and deemed of equal authority, as if enacted by the an* 
thority of the senate. 

Dio also say 4, that before the death of Augustus, the tide of 
Emperor was given to Tiberius by a decree of the senate. 
Besides, we find by the Greek and Roman writers, that the 
title of Emperor was always given to those who were admitted 
to the proconsular and tribunician power. Titus and Trajan 
were honored with the title of Emperor, during the life and 
government of Vespasian and Nerva. Josephus, describing die 
triumph of Vespasian and Titus, says, * the Emperors, the night 
before the triumph, lodged near the temple of Isis.' " Philostratut 
$ays, that ^ Titus was proclaimed Emperor in Rome, and ad-< 
mitted to equal power in the government with his father.'^ And 

> Panegyr. c. 11. laudat. a Pagio. Critic. A. ch. 11. n. 111. 
^ Tacit. An. lib. i. cap. 3. ' Suet, in Tiber, cap. 90, 31. 

 Dio, i, 56. p. 587. ' Joseph, de Bell. lib. vii. c. 5. p. 1305. v. J.. 

• Philost, vit. Apollonii, lib. vi. c. 30. p. «69. 
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the elder Pliny, who wrote before the death of Vespasian, and 
dedicated his work to Titus, calls Titus emperor.' 

From these remarks it must appear that Tiberius was admit- 
ted to the administration of the government in conjunction wfth 
Augustus^ and that at least fifteen years before the death of 
Augustus. For, according to Origen,* ' the Christians univer- 
sally in his time were sensible that there were two epochs of 
the reign of Tiberius ; if not, (as Lardner and other writers 
have justly observed) when they said that Christ was' crucified 
in the fifteenth year of Tiberius, at which time the two Gemini 
were consuls, after he had preaqhed for the time of the passovers 
mentioned in the gospels, they certainly must have known that 
tjbey would have opposed the Apostle when he said, the word 
of God came to the Baptist in the Jifteenth year of Tiberius ': for 
tlie ministry of John began before that of Christ.' This authority 
of Origen and Clemens cannot be resisted ; for as it is evident 
that Christ was not crucified in the fifteenth year of Tiberius, 
it is as evident that this fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius, 
when Christ is said to be about thirty years of age, was not the 
fifteenth year of his reign when be was sole emperor, but the 
mteetith year of his proconsular empire, wheii he reigned in 
conjunction with Augustus. It is expressly said. Audit came 
to pais in those days, that there loent out a decree from Casar 
Augustus, that all the world should be taxed, Luke ii. 1 . And 
again in the third chapter, And Jesus himself began to be about 
tkir^ years of age, which was in the fifteenth year of the reign 
of Tiberius Casar, ver. 1. This decree therefore went out 
before the birth of Christ, when Augustus was sole emperor, 
consequently before Tiberius was taken into the joint adminis- 
tration. Now it appears from tlie Roman writers above quoted, 
that Tiberius was joint emperor with Augustus many years 
before the death of the latter, who dying at the advanced age of 
near eighty years, was incapable of governing long before he 
died. But if we were to understand by the fifteenth year of 
Tiberius the fifteenth year of his sole empire after the death of 
Augustus, it would not agree with any of the above authorities; 
as it would make Augustus perfectly capable of governing to 
within a year of his death, which is contradicted by the decree 
of the senate. It is also in opposition to the declaration of 
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Irenaeus, whose authority must be allowed to be great. Con-* 
sequently the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius, when Christ 
was THIRTY YEARS OF AGE, must necessarily mean the fif- 
teenth year of his proconsular tribunician empire. And as Christ* 
was crucified about the end of the reign of Tiberius, who reign- 
ed 22 years, and not 17 only, as has been asserted, it follows from, 
this also, that when Christ was crucified, he was fifty-two years* 
and a half old. 

This statement vill agree with the remarks on the seventy- 
weeks mentioned in Daniel, and with the law respecting those 
who were admitted to the ministry, Numb. iv. 47. From thirty 
years old and upward, even unto fifty years old, every one that 
came to do the service of the ministry. And also with Irenaeus,' 
the clisciple of Poly carp, a disciple of St. John ; who says, that 
Christ was about fifty years old at his crucifixion : for he has' 
not the authority of John only ; he gives the various testimony- 
of all the old men who had lived with the apostle in Asia, and- 
who had received this account from him ; some of whom, he 
says, had seen the other apostles also, and had heard the saiyie 
from them all. This is corroborated by the Jews, who said, 
Thou art not yet fifty years old; for it must appear that if he had 
been but thirty years of age, a remark of this kind would have 
been absurd. But as they were all registered in their synagogues 
ni the ng^ of eight days, the Jews were well acquainted with 
the age of Christ at this period, and therefore could with pro- 
priety say, having the register before them in the temple, thou: 

ART JSOT YET FIFTY YEARS OLD. 

To conclude ; it must be allowed that Christ came to fulfil the 
whole law, in every particular rite and ceremony ; for he said. 
Suffer it to be so now ; for it becometh us to fulfil all righteous' 
vess. This was the rite of baptism, an ancient rite in the Jewish 
church, which, though unimportant as it respected him, yet was 
observed by him. So it was ordained under that dispensationy 
that those employed in any part of the service relatmg to the 
ministry, should be so employed from thirty to fifty years of 
age, even those who read, but were not of the priesthood. Conse- 
quently had he not so 'continued till the fiftieth year of his age, 
he would have been deficient in one of the principal ordinances^ 
and, in such case, could not have fulfilled all righteousness. • 

The Hebrews read daily in the temple the old ceremonies, 
as at this day ; but Christ taught daily in the temple ; he sat 
among the readers, and preached the gospel, Luke xx. 1 ; show- 
ing by the prophecies that the time was come for the appearance 
of the Messiah, and at length told them, Thij day is this scrip- 
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ture fulfilled in your ears, Luke iv. 21. The spirit of the 
Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed me to preach the gos^ 
pel to the poor ; he hath sent me lo heal the broken- hear tea, to 
preach deliverance to the captives, and recovering of sight to the 
Mind, to set at liberty them that are bruised, to preach the 
acceptable year of the Lord, Isa. Ixi. 1, 2. Thus he was found 
perfect in every ordinance^ rite and ceremony required in the 
law, even circumcision, baptism, &c. and also (as observed) 
completed the whole term of twenty years, which was com 
mauded to those who taught in the temple, and fulfilled a part 
of the righteousness so commanded to be observed. He had 
taught a long time in the temple when he was finally manifested, 
at the. forty -ninth, year of his age, at the commencement of. the 
last three years ; for the Baptist knew him well when he came 
to be baptised. Matt. iii. 4. Thus during twenty years of his 
reading and teaching in the temple, he convinced a great body 
of the people ; for they said. No man ever spake like this man ; 
chose twelve apostles; a Christian sanhedrim of seventy dis- 
ciples, and sent them forth to preach the gospel; which was 
improbable to be done in the short space of three years. Thus it 
appears that the observation of the Jews, respecting his age, 
thou art not yet fifty years old, had reference to the time, or 
latter end of his life, when he came publicly forward in the 
temple, and declared who he was in the words of the prophet ; 
and at the commencement of the last passovers, which alone are 
recorded in the gospels. For we find that the gospels do not 
contain the transactions of his life from the beghming of his 
ministry. This is ascertained by St. John : And there were 
also many other things which Jesus did, the which if they should 
be written every, one, I suppose that even the world itself could 
not contain (receive) the books that should be written. These 
words evidently refer to things done in his public ministry, which 
are not recorded in the gospels, and which are said to be of so 
extraordinary a nature, and so numerous, that it was not possible 
any of them were here referred to as performed in the last three 
yeiirs of his life ; but as having been done from the time of his 
entering on his public ministry in the thirtieth year of his age, 
to the time of his publicly opposing all the combined power, 
authority and learning of the priests, scribes, and pharisees, at the 
beginning of the last three years of his life. Then it was that the 
Redeemer finished the seventy weeks determined on the people, 
and on the holy city. For agreeably to this astonishing prophecy, 
at the end of the seventy weeks, or four hundred and ninety years, 
the people were scattered into all nations, and the holt city 
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was laid in «Bbes by tlie RomaoA. ^He made an end oc sticSi 
▼jz. of atonementsAor tins by sacrifice.-^H-E majde recoKt 
ciLiATioN FOR INIQUITY, by sbowlfig the old paradiaaicat 
way to the tree of life^ a life consistefat with those divine precepts 
which he taught ; and thus he bbodghtin evkrlastikci 
RIGHTBOU8NB8S, by sbowing that.thelife of Christ, manifested 
in the heart and life of the Christiao, .was to sweep away all.tha 
old sacrjficeiy tyfesy oblations and eeremonies, which wece made 
the temporary Tighjteousness of that day ;. and that this righteous- 
ness established by: the Christian dispensation was to endiKa 
forever. He sealed up the vision and prophecy,;, thai 
isi he accomplished all that was said in the books tffMq$e»,imd 
in the Psalms, and in the Prop/tets, concerning, iims^^ j(ia 
prophets were for ever after him to arise; the yiSiONJkNii 
pro^fhecy v^erb foriever sealed. He anointed tur 
HOST HOLY-^by his doctHmes and /^a, showing tbejewsol 
that day, that their dependence • on their offerings of.sheqiand 
bullocks would not atone- fur their evils of life; and also «U 
Christians^ that their attendance on outward ceremonies^ and 
even their faith, without the life of Christ in the heart, would be 
but as sounding brass and as the tinkling cymbaL ' 
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MSCHYLI TRAGtEDIJE : Supplices et 

EuMENiDES. Studio G. BUBG£8, M • A. 

duod. 8^. et 7s. 

Un dee the head of Literary Intelligence, we briefly announced 
in pur last No., p. 440., two volumes of Mr. Burges's intended 
edition of the whole of iEschylus ; vie now enter on a more full 
examination of the first of these publications under the following 
title: 

^ Al<rxi>^v Tpayc^ionoiov Ail^ava. ^schyli^ quae supersunt, 
Fabulae et Fragmenta. Supplices. 'Ex wxtos iJi,iXaha$ ogirmt 
^ios, Rec^nsui Georgius Burges; cujus JNotae aliorumque 
seUguntur editae, et inedits? divulgantur. Londini. Ex aedibus 
Valpianis, apud G. et W. B. Whittaker, Payne et Pass, et Bib- 
liopolas Cantabrigian et Oxonii/ 
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Coniiected as the name of Mr. Surges has been publicly 
with this Jomnai, we fear that we may be thought incapable of 
•eting the part of unbiassed judges. We arejconvinced, how- 
erer, that in the whole of this article, we shall prove that a Re- 
Tiew may be written with truth, alike removed from the hood-^ 
winked affection that sees no faults^ and the sharp-eyed animosi^ 
ty which finds nothing to praiae. 

To keep oufselves thus within the limits, qwo$ ultra cii^nque 
iKimY conmttre rectum^ we know to be a task of no common 
dimculty. In proof of this, we need only refer to the pages of 
a contemporary Journal, the chief writer of which is avowedly 
tlie literary opponent of Mr. Surges, and has published the 
following impartial notice of his adversary's edition. 

' Mr. George Surges has written a new Greek, play^ which 
lie entitles the Supplices of iEschylus. As it does not fall 
within our plan to criticise the classical compositions^ of nrHxiern 
audiors,' we shall abstain from any remarks upon this ingenious 

EKluction, and content ourselves with giving one specimen of 
successful imitation of iEschylus. 

.^chylus, Suppl. 143.. Surges. 

0ffXou(ra S* c& iiXovcav dyvotv ft' <t<Xotl(ra S* aZ fiXovcoLV ayv- 
hrtiiToo Atos xopa* av fjJ mSereo Aiog xopa, 

irarr) ii aiivouo'i Si- ireiVTa ^ &^6iv§ig' 8/- 

otyii^oia-h 8* ao'^oiXloig wy\i! ffl<r' a^iXtag' 

uifjif^ug u^fufira av 8' etj^firjg a8/x)jro^ 

^iviQg YivMoD, pv^tog yivictoo. 

'We rather think, however, that ^scbylus would have preferred 
^ ytyotl to <ru ymctto ; but, perhaps, Mr. Surges recollected 
the precept, nee desilies imitator in arctwa^ &c. The notes 
are equally remarkable for sound criticism, good feeling, and 
elegant Latinity.'' 

•. Although we know something, perhaps, of the motives, which led 
-Mr. Surges to declare against Dr. Slomfield, ir^Xtfioy tZinreytov %m\ 
kniifirttrtn^ yet we regret, as cordially as the friends of Dr. Slom- 
field can, the manner and the place, in which Mr. Surges has cho- 
sen to exhibit his hostility. If there be the least value in scholar- 
ahip, let not that little be reduced to nothing, as it deserves to be, 
by making the notes on a dead author the vehicle of abuse on a 
living editor. To the truth of this sentiment, too long neglected 
'by critica, Mr. Surges seems (and we hail the change with infi- 
nite delight) to have been subsequently alive; and in the Eume- 
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nides he hat, with a caudor^: not the less valuable for its rarity, 
endeavored to make the amende honorable to Dr. Blomfield, 
by correcting a i^istake, into which he appears to have fallen in 
the Supplicesy p. 227> by there accusing the Doctor of hai^ng 
deceived. a bookseller^ by passing off as his own observations 
some notes on the Troades of Euripides^ which were^ in l«cl| 
only extracts from Mr. Surges' notes on the same play. 

With respect to the charge made against Mr. Bui^es's; Latini- 
ty^ we conceive more stress is laid on that point by the Reviewer 
than good sense warrants. Had Mr. Biirges edited a Latin author, 
his supposed ignorance of Latinity might have been pleaded against 
his competency to the task he had undertaken ; but, as ia the 
present case he has given his attention to a Greek autfaor^ the 
very confession of the Reviewer, that Mr. Burges has written 
a Greek play, is some proof that he is not so ignorant of .that 
language as the Reviewer would lead us to believe, from his 
detection of a solitary error in Greek syntax. For our own 
part, we confess that we consider the Latinity a very secondaiy 
object. Provided the meaning of the writer be clear^ we ask 
no more: fine writing, as Dr. Blomfield properly remarks in the 
Quarterly Review, No. xv. p. 2^9, and ' flowers of rhetoric, are 
misplaced in discussions on the position of an accent, the luxation 
of a dochmiac, or the hallucination of some sipful copyist/ Onr 
best notions of a Latin ^tyle in all its varied stages of excellence, 
must be derived from other writers than even the Ciceronian 
Muretus and bis editor Ruhnken ; who, in his choice and collo* 
cation of words, was deemed vistar omnium, till Wolf showed 
us spots even in the sun of Ruhnken. Yet though the value 
due to Latinity is small, still as excellence even in minor points 
is desirable, we will in the words of Mr.Elmsley, in the EdiiH 
bui^h Review, No. xxxiii. p. 2^, addressed to then Mr., how 
Dr., Blomfield, advise Mr. Burges, ' if he survive the effects of 
his Reviewer's sneers, to guard himself against similar attacks of 
his competitor. For of all the possible defects of a writer, 
grammatical errors are the least important, the soonest de- 
tected, and the last forgotten. Thousands of readers, exiat 
who are stone-blind as to the presence or absence of genius, 
judgment, learning, sagacity, taste, candor, and right reasonii^, 
but possess a Lynceau quickness of vision with regard to false 
concords.' 

By a little attention to points of this nature, Mr. Bulges 
might have avoided the portentous error of tentantur for tenr 
tanly and more particularly have shown himself a greater master 
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of. the complicated difficulties of the subjunctive . mood, that 
8tumbling*block to all tra*montane writers of Latin* 

With regard to the Reviewer's objection against the want of 
soundness of criticism in Mr. Burges*s Supplices, we fear that 
the bold style of criticbm adopted in the Supplices is likely to 
impede the sale of the publication ; and we confess that, in spite 
of all that has been done and said by the Scaligers and Bentley^ 
in favor of their slashing system, our prejudices are still on the 
side of the less venturous method of leaving the texts of ancient 
9i|^ors in the same state as they are found in MSS., and of re- 
serving for the notes all the suggestions of emendations, be their 
character for ingenuity and probability what it may. 

If,, however, on any occasion we were disposed to depart from 
a strict adherence to this rule of sound criticism, we know not 
to what play the exception might b^ granted with greater right 
than to the Supplices of ^schylus. For of all the remains of 
Greek Tragedy, so miserable is the condition of that drama, 
that the united exertions of more than three centuries have been 
unable to present the least idea of the production of that 
.Sschylus, who found in his country's admiration of his genius 
after death, the best, the latest, reward for merit acknowledged 
.during his life. 

But whatever might be the delight, of the author, were he 
alive again, at finding that, though his mortal remains had been 
consigned to mother earth, his spirit still breathed with some 
portion of its original fire in his other plays, how wofully wouki 
he be disappointed, were he told to search for his Supplices 
amidst the chaotic mass of Greek letters, which pass under the 
name, of that play. Whether he would be able to recognise his 
own production in that of the present editor, may be question- 
able; but not a shadow of doubt can remain, as to his immediate 
rejection of all the nonsense attributed to him in previous edi- 
tions ; nor would he fail to acknowledge, that in desperate cases, 
.desperate remedies alone were capable of effecting a radical 
cure. 

llius.much has justice compelled us to say on the subject of 
ihese angry bickerings, which, oiu* fervent prayer is, requiescant 
in pace, as well for the sake of the parties themselves, as of that 
of Literature, which the rival editors of ^scbylus singly pursue 
with so much zeal, and which they might, if united, contribute, 
each in his own way, to advance to the proud pre-eminence due 
to the immortal language of the sons.of Greece. Nor is it with 
little pain that we have noticed this attempt to decry, by a sneer. 
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the labors of an individual, whose firsti last, and only msh seeiitt 
to be, to promote the cause of Grecian Literature, and particu- 
larly whatever is connected with its dramatic productions. 

Such are the points, in which Mr. Burges has laid bimsrif 
open to censure. We turn, then, to die more favorable aide of 
the picture. And here we must admire the manliness aM hones* 
ty in Mr. Surges' conduct, who, disdaining the tricks of vanity^ 
in concealing real ignorance under the garb of a studied reservt, 
has every w4»ere made a full confession of die difficulties of hit 
author, by the simple formula, ludc non inteiligOf or nihil ik 
video; and, instead of wasting his own readers patience by s 
useless attempt at unsatisfactory explanation, has at once givea 
what he believes to be the nearest approach to the ori^iniBl teit 
of his author. By these means he has presented ua wnhy at 
least, a readable play; a consideration of some importliDCC to 
those who have endeavored, hitherto, to wade through Ihit 
slough of despond, the Supplices of iEschylus, with what sac- 
cess let that man, if such exists, alone say, who will hoMly assert 
that he can truly understand a dozen contititied lines of tbii 
drama in other editions. 

' The contents of Mr. Burges' volume are, 1. a dedkatiod ; 8. 
the preface; 3. the text according to the Editor's recension^ 4. 
the preface to the notes; 5. the notes; and lasdy^ an Index of 
authors emended. 

The dedication we extract, as conveying a piece of biography) 
from which we infer, that Mr. Burges seems to be the nrat iNh 
tive Asiatic who has appeared in tne character of an editor of 
Greek plays : ' Genio Sckolm Carthusians, Gntcas IMeras 
auidue olim colentis, nequt minus in posterum, si quid audikit' 
dum loquor, cuiturtB, JEschyli relliquias hasee^ veluti tabular t 
naufragio colltctas redintegratasque, dedico Georgius Burgei, 
Bengalensis.' 

in the prefece, Mr. Burges enters on two questions, not so 
much in their nature novel, as useful in their application, respect- 
ing the causes of corruption in ancient authors. The first alludes 
to the change of lines, produced by the method adopted by dif- 
ferent transcribers, of writing the verses in one, two, or three co- 
lumns ; and the second to the discovery of lacuna, and the meansof 
supplying them. Of both these fruitful sources of error, instances 
are given from ^schylus and Sophocles; and with the proofs of 
similar lacunse and similar supplements, discovered by others, a 
hint is given that Valckenaer in some MS. notes has antici- 
pated Mr. Burges in similar discoveries in the Helena of Euripi- 
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des. The passages to which the Dutchman and Bengalee 
allude^ will hie shbitly, we hope, made known by Matthiae, who 
appears to have had access to the Valckeoaer papers. 

The supplement, introduced by Mr. Borges, from Clemens 
Alexandrinus, of the Ajax of Sophocles, we deem no less curious 
than certain ; since, as Mr. B. remarks, not only does the sense 
require the words supplied, but thie supplement itself points oiit 
the cause of the lacuna. We earnestly recommend Ae admirers' 
of Sophbcles, and amongst the readers of Gr^ek who do not 
admire the tragic bee, to turn to Mr. Burges\Pref. p. 11 and 
following. 

Equally certain in fact, though less supported bV circunistaii- 
Gal evidence, is the supplement discovered by Mr. B. of a 
terse, which, attributed wrongly to Archilochus by Anfimooius, 
manifestly belongs to JEschylus, and could not possibly have been 
found in a more fit place that! where Mr. B. has jiut it; and by 
80 doing, with the aid of some verbal emehdati6ris, simple and 
necessaiy, bM he cleared up one of the most tenebrose passages 
in .die whole play. The story runs thus t 

l)anau8, bavihg fled from E^ypt, arrives With bis daughters at' 
ArgQs; and at the close of the hymn, sung by the Chorus on^ 
mthr first entrance upon die 9(tdge, he gi^es his daughters some 
good advice, as to their conduct in a strange land. To this' 
lecture the Danaides reply as becomes dutiful children, and hold 
the following discourse with their father; who endeavours to 
cheer the drooping spirits of his children, by bidding them 
pray to, and put their trust in, the gods, whom they saw repre- 
sented as guardians of the holy place, where they were seated a!^ 
suppliants. 



XO. nartp ffvnCffrwf wo^ ^fovovms Mnuf 
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XO. BiXti fAf h *'Aihf *<rrat r/Xoc, 9ffiwvf *)(,•*»• 

XO. Tiy* «Sv MixX^ffxw r^ rt iatfji6ym inn ; 
AA. avvf y* *A«6xXaiy ^uyai* ii,% ofipayov #cer 

XO. cCyyyoiro Kflra xal itttfaa-retiii vpefpwy 

tuiMvatt ubyif 'Khiw ctmiftwf 
AA. Ko) 3^nfl( 2^y rty^— > 

XO. CflfAtTof Otou 

9fSy ffMUfMf V^lf — 

AA. yvy MxX^d^iri* 

XO. Tp/atyA t' MiJi rud xv/SrpvnTnr fl^f — "^ 
AA. aKaV tZ t' rwfjui^'V — 



see 
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AA. *EffAns B* oi* aXXof roTo-J' |y *EXK^9m nfAig — 210 

XO. &>i\o9 foots vt^y lo'OXa xiipt/xivcrw. 

xi^cu oriptffTtjT*, IV >^X^ ^* iir»/jpo»4 

0ia)v dvfixrctfv Tfiy^i xoitopvoulay 

<rl/3ia^. 815 

Such is the intelligible form which the words of JSschyloB 
assume in Mr. Burges' sedition; how different is their appearance 
elsewhere, we are almost ashamed, for the disgrace of criticisnii 
to state. Respecting the charges made by Mr. B. in the fint 
three lines of this extract, nothing need be said; as they are suf- 
ficiently confirmed by the authority of the better MSS. or edi- 
tions ; but with regard to the alterations, transpositions, and in- 
sertions adopted by Mr. B. in the remaining part of this extract, 
the Editor must speak for himself. in his notes; which cannot 
be introduced at length, without trespassing too much on tbe 
patience of our readers; nor abridged, without doing injustice to 
the Editor's learning ; and from which it will be seen, that although 
Mr. B. has, like Mr. Winsor, the inventor of gas-light, entered on 
ahold and hazardous speculation, in hia endeavor nonfumm 
^xfulgore, sed ex fumo dare lucem, he has still come out from 
the furnace of criticism unscathed; nor can it be said of him, as 
of the aspiring Phaethon, niagnis hie excidit amis. 
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The Library of Mr. Perry, late Editor of the Morning 
Chronicle, was brought to the hammer under Mr. Evans' 
care, of Pall Mail, during this month. The Collection was 
rich in old English Literature, particularly in facetia. The 
following are a few of the most prominent articles, with prices, 
purchasers, &c. — As a portion only of the Library is yet sold, 
we shall return to this article in our next No. 

Arthur of Little Britain, translated by Lord Berners, edited by Utter- 
son, with two sets of plates^ one colored and the other plain, 1814. 5L lOf* 
Anderson. 
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Ages of Sit), with its Steps from Thought to Impenitence/ mite plates, 
with English verses under them, rare. 5/. 10s, Rodd. 

Argalt's Song of Songs, which was Salomons, with certaine of the 
Brides Ornaments, viz. Poetical Essayes, very scarccy 16€1. S/. l%s, Rodd. 

British Antidote to Caledonian Poison^ Satirical PolUical Prints and 
Poems, 1762. S/. 5s, Molteno. 

Bankes Bay Horse in a Trance, a discourse set downe in a merry 
diailou^e,' between Bankes and his beast: anatomizing some abuses and 
bad trickes of this age, with the wood cut, extremely rare, 1595. 9/. 9s J 
Jolley. 

\* For an account of this very curious and Rare Shakspeare Tract 
net Heed's Shakspeare, vol. vii. p. 27 and 28. 

Barlow's Culumbiad, plates In/ Smirke, proof impressions, green morocco, 
Philadelpliia,lBOt. S/. Laing. 

Buttes's Dyets Dry Dinner, rare, 1599. Si, JoUe^. 

Banquet of Jests or Change of Cheare, a collection of Jests, Witty 
JeereS, Merry Tales, &c. rare, with a tracing of the portrait ofArchee the 
King's Jester, by Mr, Brand, blue morocco, 1639. S/. 10«. Warder. 

Bastard's Seven Bookes of Epigrames, a Poetical Volume of Extra- 
ordinary Rarity, with a Ms. Epigram in an Old Hand-writing, 1598.- 
lOt lOf. Hall. 

Bodeoham's Belvedere, or the Grarden of the Muses, Poems^^rf^- 
§diiiont excessively rare, 1600. 6/. 6s. Rodwell. 

N. Breton's small handful! of fragrant flowers fit for any honorable 
Oentle woman to smell unto. Poems, very rare, yellow morocco, 1575.- 
10/. 12*. 6d. Thorpe. 

Barksdale's Nympha Libethris, or the Cotswold Muse, extremely rare, 
1651. 5/. RodwelL 

Baltharpe*s Straights Voyage, or St. David's Poems, very scarce, 1671. 
SI 10s. Thorpe. 

This Boke is named The Beaultie of Women, a poem, extremely rare, 
from the Roxburghe Collection, morocco, Imprynted by Robert Wyer. 
16/. 165. Jolley. 

Nicholas Breton'sTloorish upon Fancie and Toyes of an Idle Heade, 
containinge many pretie pamphlets to passe away idle time withall, ex- 
tremely rare. Imprinted by JIumes, 1577. 88/. 17s. 6d. Thorpe. 

Nicholas Breton's Britton's Boure of Delights, contayning many 
most delectable and fine Devices of rare Epitaphes, pleasant Poems, 
Pastorals and Sonets, in morocco, Imprinted byJhpnes, 1591. 26/. 15s, 6d, 
Triphook. 

%* This very Rare volume contains, among other pleasing productions 
of Breton's Muse, the first edition of his beauiiful little poem ** Phillis 
and Corydon." 

Nicholas Breton's Pasquils passe and passeth not, set downe in three 
Pees, his Passe, Precession ana Prognostication, a poem, green morocco, 
1600. 8/. 10s. 6d. Jolley. 

Nicholas Breton's Olde Man's Lesson, and a Young Man's Love, 1605. 
5/. 5s. Hull. 

N. Breton, the Soules immortall crowne consisting of seaven elorious 
graces, Vertue, Love, Constancie, &c. Poems, with an engraved border 
round each pa°;e, tn morocco, 1605. 6/. 17f . 6d, Rodd. 

N. Breton, The Mother's Blessing, a poem, 1621. 5/. 17s, 6d. Rodd. 

N. Breton, Sir PhUip Sydney's Ourania, that is £ndimion*s Song and 
Tragedie, 1606. 3/. 6s, Rodd. 
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Buck's DaphnU PohitUphaiiOB, an ecglog, tery aara, 1605^ ZlJU, 
Thorpe. 

«-«-* Great Plantagepet, apoem, i/ue fRorocco, 16S5. fL 18f. Skogg. 

Batemfti^ the Travailed Pilgnme, bringing newes finoni all parlM, • 
poem^ extremebr rare, plateip blue, moreccoy 1569. S6/» 15f . 6d^ Hall. 

Barley-Breake^ or a Warning fpr Wantons, a poem, by W. N. rtre, 
160?. Si. Rodwell. 

Baldwin's Funerallea of King Edward the Sizt, apoem, care, with 

portrait of Edward VI. Ig^^ed by Murihe, 156Q. 14L 14s. Wilaoii. 

, \^ At the beginning; of this volume is inserted a single leaf wkh an 

engraved border, knfrtwted by Q^kmd, containing a Prayer for Bdwvd 

the Sixth's Recovery, commanded by tbe Erie of Bedford to be iHed by 

aU irew sul>iecU. 

Old Ballads, Son^s, and Humorous Pieces, from the late Didie of Nor« 
folk's Library, formiog a vei^y lai^ volume. 9k 9s. Thorpe. 
BadiadtfSOngs, and Poems, in a folio volume. 7/* l*hbr^. 
Bercley, here . begynneth a ryght frutefoU Tteatyse, intituled tbe 
Myrrourof Good ManerSyOrCard^all Vertues, compyled in Latynl^ 
Mancyn, and translated into Eftgly$ske Ven$f bkn morocco. Imprinted bj 
Pynson, at the request of the Yerle of Kent. 92.- Thorpe. 

Barclay's Ship of Fooles, Mirrour of Good Maners, and £gloffe% wmd 
atXi^fina copy^ im rtutia. Imprinted by Cawooiy 1570. di. St.' Jolli^. 

Biblia Sacra Latina, 3 vol. first edition of tbe Hol^ Scriptores, and tb» 
6rst book executed by tbe inventors of printing, with moveable meisl 
types. Printed at Mentz hj Gutenberg and Fust, betweim the jttn 
1450 and 1455. 108/. Pettisrew. 
\* This edition is gener^ly known by the name of the Mazarine 
4 Bible, from the first discovery of a copy in Cardinal Mazarine'a Libniy^ 
by that eminent Bibliographer Debure. It is printed in double eoldauu, 
in imitation of the large letters employed by tbe Scribes in the Ghoich- 
Missals and Choir Books. Jt toouldbe wpeHluous to eaputkite on tke »- 
trtme rarity gnd importance of tkir article. U mtat aimi^form the moti 
prominent feature tn a Collection of Books of the XV th century; for what 
book can oe more interesting to the Collector, than ikefirwiproihtetiai^ 
the Art of Printing f In contemplating this work the mind is lost in 
astonishment, that the Inventors, of Printing should, by a single eibrt, 
have exhibited tbe perfection of their art. The firmness of tbe paper, 
the brightness of the ink, the exact uniformity of the impreasien' have 
never been surpassed. Tritheraius says, in his Chronicle, that he wts 
told by Peter Schoiffer, (the partner and son-in-law of Fust,) that<MiidlH 
lion wok executed about the i^ear 1450, and that tbe expenses incurred in 
the printing were so enormous, that 4000 florins were expended before 
12 sheets had been printed. 

Coryat's Crudities. hastily gobbled up in his Travels, wtkfronHtpitte 
and plates, in ruuiof 1611. 4l. Ss, Atkinson. 

Constable's Diana or Sonnets, privately printed by Mr. £. LUtledeh 
for the use of the Roxburghe Club, 1818. 3/. 9s. Thorpe. 

Chute's Beawtie Dishonoured, written under the title of Shores Wift, 
1595. 26i. JoUey. 

%* This copy formerly belonged to G. Sleevens, who has writtes a 
a Dute in it, that he had never seek another Copy, 

Cowley's Poetical Blossomes, with the rare portrait by Vaughan, also a 
small portrait inserted, blue morocco, 1633. 4/. Freeling. 
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CraDley's Amanda, or the Reformed Whore, io verse and prose, very 
Korce. 1635. 4/. 5f^ Hodges. 

Cow — Rasious Castle Combat, ajpoem, 1645. 2/. 13f . Thorpe. 

Christian rraiers, called Queen Elizabeth's Pmyer Boole, withen^aved 
borders represaUing the Dance of Death, and portrait ofEUgabeth, w nuh- 
rocco, 1608. Si. tSs. 6d, Hodges. 

Churchyard's Light Bondel of livly Discourses, called his Charge, a 
poem« very rare, in morocco, 1580. 14/ . Triphpok, 

Christie od Etruscan Vases, privately printed, icarce, splendidly bound in^ 
blme wuroccOf 1806. 8/. 15«. Hering. 

-Cbnstantini Lexicon Grseco-Latinum, best edition, m russia,, 1599. 6/. 
18fi. Thorpe. 

Commentarii locupletissimi Verborum Latinonim, cum GrsBcia AngU^ 
cifcnie Coigunctorum, scarce, apud Byaneman, 1583. 5/. Us. 6d, Thorpe. 

Controverses des Sexes Masculin et Femenin, poeme, cuts, ruled, red 
morocco. Tholose par Cohmies, 1534. 5/. Thorpe. 

Davies (of Hereford)'s Wit's Bedlam, Where is had Whipping Cheer to 
cure the Mad, excessively rare^ 1617. 80/. 10«. Triphook. 

Drunken Barnaby's Journal, first edition, with the frontispiece by Mar^ 
shall, extremely rare, blue morocco, with some Latin Ms. verses relating to 
Oxford in Barnaby's manner in an old hand at the beginning and end of 
t\m vokime» 3/. Thorpe. 

Euripidis Hecuba, Hecuba editio altera, Orestes, Phqenissa et Medea, 
Edente Porsono, 5 vol. fine paper copies, \ohkh were never sold. Presen- 
tations from Professor Porson to Mr. Perry, with Porson's writing in each 
volume, 1798, &c. 16/. 16«. W. Perry. 

Dibdin's Typographical Antiquities, or History of English Printing, 
4 voL large paper, plata, 1809. Sf /. 1 li. 6d. Thorpe. 

Ceremonies et Coutumes Religieuses de Tous les Peuples du Monde, 
avec les Superstitions Anciennes et Modernes, 1 1 vol. large paper, plates 
by Picart,very beautiful impressions, remarkably fine andsp^ndid copy, red 
morocco, Amst. 1793. 63^ Thorpe. 

Forme of Prayer and Ministration of the Sacraments, &c. used in the 
English Congregation at Geneva, and approved by Calvin, very scarce, in 
rustia. Imprinted by Creepin, 1556. 7L Ts. Evans. 

Davies (of Herefordys Wittes Pilerimage (by Poetical Essaies) through 
a World of Amorous Sonnets, Soule Passions, &c. extremely rare, London, 
by Browne. 98/. Thorpe. 

Certaine English Verses, penned by David Gwyn, who for the space 
of eleven yeares and ten moneths was in most grievous, servitude in the 
gallies under the King of Spaine, extremely rare. Mr. Bland supposed it 
. to be unique, ^ee« morocco, bff Laois, Imprinted by Hudson, 1588. 19/. 195. 
Jolley. 

Patrick Hannay's Nightingale, Sheretine's Happy Husband, and other 
Poems,/roii/if/;»ece, including the rare portrait of the Author, and a portrait 
of Anne of Denmark, his Patroness, by Crispin de Pats, inserted, extremely 
rare, and one of the most curious am interesting volumes in the Collection, 
1699. 38/. 6f.6</. Triphook. 

Father Hubbard's Tales, or the Ant and the Nightingale, extremely 
rare, 1604. 10/. 5s. Triphook. 

Joseph Fletcher's Historic of the Perfect-Cursed-Blessed Man, a poem, 
extremely rare, plates, 1699. IG/. Evans. 
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Facciolati et Forcellini Lexicon Totius Latinitatis, 4 vol. in 2, bett edi- 
tion, in russiOf Paiav, 1771. Appendix ad Forceilioi Leucon, Patav. 1816. 
10/. 10*. Bohn. ' 

R. Greene's Menaphon Camillas alarum to slumbering Euphue?, with 
sundrie conceipted Passions, excessively rare, 1589. 15/. 155. Triphook. 

Golii Lexicon Arabico-Latinum, £/^ev. 1653. 8/.15f. Ogles. 
^ Jobnsoni Schediasmata Poetica. This volume contains Epigrami on 
Gamaliel Katse^f, the celebrated Hight^ayman mentioned by Ben Jomon, and 
on Jane Shore, S^a extremely rare. Lond, 1615. 6/. 12s. Qd, Thorpe. 

Hickes's Thesaurus Veterum Linguarum Septcntrionaliuniy 2 vol. very 
fine copy^formerly Prince Soubise's, Oxon. 1705. 12/. Rivington. 

Johnson's Lives of Highwaymen, Murderers, Street Robbers, Pjrates, 
&c. Portraits, 1734. 5/. 7s. Qd. Thorpe. 

Kemble's Fugitive Pieces, rare, suppressed, York, 1780^ 5/. IBs. Ma- 
thews. 



Inscriptiones a JBoeckkio e.vposit(B in Indice Leciio- 
num astivarum Acad. Berolin. 1 82 1 . 

I. 

Lapis repertus Achama, 

EDI GEO^FAITOY 
APXONTOI [0]POI 

XnPIOr TIMH2 

ENOMIAOMEN 

HI *AN02TPA'mi 

HAIAN XX 

II. 

Lapis situs in Campo Marathonio. 

0P02 XftPIOr 
KAI OIKLVI AnOT[I] 
MHMA nAIAI OP^A] 
Nffl, AIO TEITONOI 
nPOBA 
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LATELY PUBLISHED. 

Siq^hens* Greek Thesaurus, Nos. XIV. and XV., and on the 
IftI of May, No. XVI. The whole work will be completed within 
4 years. 

Be^pkm and Variorum Classics, Nos. XXXVII. and XXXVIII. 
containing Nepos and Phaedrus. Pr. Ih Is, per No.; 1. p. 
double. 

Mr. Valpy has just published for the use of Schools an Edition 
of Juvenal and Persius with English Notes, pr. 5s. 6d. duod. The 
same Edition without Notes, pr. 3s. 6d. 

A New Greek and English Lexicon of the New Testament, for 
the use of Schools. By the Rev. H. Laing, L.L.D. 8vo. 10s. 
6d. 

Dr. Laino has, in our opinion, conferred a signal service on 
tke Greek student. His work is greatly superior to Dawson's. He 
has carefully marked the quantity of the doubtful vowels^ and has 
correctly given the signification and derivation of wordsi. Some 
of his observations prove him to be an accurate scholar. 

We would recommend him, in a future edition, to maik the 
doubtful vowels only when they are long. This would save much 
labor in the printing, and be equally satbfactory. 

Notitia lAbrorum manu typisve descriptorum qui donante Ab. 
Thoma Valperga-Calusio V. CI. illati sunt in Reg. Taurinensb 
Athenaei Bibliothecam : biblidj^taphica et critica descriptione il- 
lustravit, Anecdota passim inseruit Amadeus Pet RON. 4to. Lips. 
1820. 

The eighth edition of Dr. Valpy's Greek Grammar is just 
printed ; pr. 6s. 6d. For Schools and Students. 

Lectiones Platonic€B. E inembranis Bodleianis eruit T. Gais- 
roRD, A.M. 8vo. Oxou. 1820. 

Aristophanis Comadia quae extant undecim ac deperditarum 
fragmenta, cum Scholiis Gr. et superiorum editorum^ Kusteri^ 
Bergleriy Brunckii^ aUorumque Vv, DD. suis item annotatio- 
nibus edidit et lexicon in Aristophanem adjecit Chr. G. Schutz. 
torn, primi pars i. ii. 8vo. Lips. 1821. 

The first part contains the Prefaces of Kuster, Burmann, Berg- 
ler and Brunck, with a very short one of the Editor's. Then follow 
the Achamenses, Equites and Nubes, with the various readingtn and 

VOL. XXV. CI. Jl. NO. XLIX. N 
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Latin version, all in the same page. Part the second Gontahia the 

Annotations. - r 

« 
Select BriiUh Divines, Part XIII. Containing Pearson on the 

Creed, pr. 2s. 6d. each No. (continued Monthly.) Edited by the 
R^v. C. Bradley. . • . - . » 

Nos. I. and II. contaib Beteridoe^s Private Tkou^kiM: with 
a Portrait. — No. III. L^iQuro's'si T%eological Lectures y iifiA b, 
Portrait. — ^No. IV. Leighton's Expository Lectures. — ^N^«. V. 
VI. VII. Lbighton's Commeii^ar^ on St, Peter.-^VoB^ \IIL 
IX. Leiguton's Sermons. — Not. X. XI. XII. Henrt's Jiraeis; 
ivith a Portrait. 

Each Author may be purchaised separately^ in Numbers or in 
Vols, boards. 

A short Biographical Sketch of each Author is giv^iit 

Lucurgi Oratio in Leocratem ad Fideoi Godtcum Mss. 
adjecta Annotatione Critica recensuit Fr. Osann. Jenae^ 182K 
pp. 176. 8ve. 

The learned Editor in his Preface, which extends to the 16th 
page, notices the singular fact that '' intra semestre spatium'' had 
appeared three editions of Lycnrgus, the first by Gerh. Becker^ the 
second by C. F. Heinrich, and his own the iast.- He hati largely 
availed himself of the aid, which the first edition supplied; but 
the second reached his hands just as he had arrived at almost the 
last leaf of his own edition. He has> however, appended to Us 
Preface '* Heinrichianae kctionis varietatem.*' The Mas. usod by 
Qsann are the two, which form a part of the Bumeian treasures 
in the British Museum, and one of which was brought to this coiuiT 
try by that enterprising traveller Dr. E. D. Clarke^ (whose death 
we are grieved to see just announced in the Newspapers*) llie 
notes, with which Osann has adorned his edition, reflect great cre^ 
dit on his critical talents, and can scarcely fail to interest, in one way 
or other, scholars of ^very class. We select the following as«.^>e- 
cimen : .... 

*' Ta iepa ra Trarpfa] Simbnus, irarpfay ait, hie et viiTpia com- 
mutata sunt; quod equidem non dixerim. Demosth. Epist. 1461. 
Qvovra vfrkp vfxwv ras varp^ovs dvaia% iy AeXfots, de Gor. ^74. thp 
*Aw6X\w Toy tlvOioy, os iraTpf6s kari ry iroXec. Memoratur tamen 
Ilarpios 'AiroXXftiv in Bekk. Anecd. 1, 291* Lesbonax 48. Ordl. 
irarp^'as ktrrlas, 50. waTpmiy deity. Igitur quae infra 178. legontni^ 
Ta Upa TCL ndrpuij 201. 06ovs tovs warpiovs, potius crediderim cani 
rdis Trarp^ois commutata esse. Multo enim latior est vocis ira- 
Tp^o$ us us, quam ap. Latinos v. Patemus, quae eo sensm nonniri ap. 
poetas reperiatur: contra Dii patrii, NeposThem. €. Cic. Phil. 2, 
30. Tarn promisciius antem et varius ap. Graecos harum vocom 
usus est, ut nonnisi in universum Godofr. Hermanni de lis prv- 
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c«pta vera csde dicas, in Classical Journal, 4>Q, 356. brevifer icrU 
beDtis : — * Ildrpia, Quae sunt patris ; irarpwa, Quae a patre veni- 
ttnt ; Tarpma, Qualia patris sunt/ Quorum trium adjectivorum 
dis€riiii«ii niuJto alitor traditur in Bekk. Lex. 217.'' Wd hope shortly 
to'direct tb^ attention of our readers to other publications of OsanOr 
whose mdustry deserves great praise, and whose erudition will aU' 
Ways conmanci our respect and ensure our good-will. 

Tkeocriii Rdifuia Gr. et Lat. textum recognovit et cum 
snimadvernonibas Th. Chr. Harlesii, Jo. Chr. Dan. Schreberii 
aliorimi excerptis suisque edidit Theophilus Ki e s s li K g. Acce* 
dunt argutnenta Graeca^ scholia^ epistola Jac. Morellii kd Har* 
lesinh^ et indices. 8vq. Lips. 18 19. 

This edition of Theocritus was to have been edited under the 
superintendence of Prof. Schaefer ; h^, however, being fully oceu- 
piedy deputed the present editor to the task, who, after sonie he- 
sitation on considering whose place )ie supplied, consented to eii; 
gage in it. ] 

After making some observations on the inutility of merely re- 
printing Harless*s edition without any attention to what future 
scbblarship had done for the poet, the editor proceeds to state 
that " Textum, quern vocant» haec repetita editio habet eum, queof 
ad certas verasque artis criticae leges castigatum dedit Valckena^ 
erius, ita tamen, ut non neglect a fu^int, qusft alii post ValcltenaTr 
erium viri critico acumine literarumque Graecarum accurata scientia 
iiisignes, Ahlwardtus, Beckius, Brunckius, Eichstadtius, Oaisfordius^ 
Graefius, Heinrichius, Hermairaus, Jacobsius, Schaeferus, alii, sive 
codicum ducti auctoritate, sive argumentis ex' sola linguae Graecae 
kld^e rqpetitis, in poetae scriptura mutandaet novandaexistimarunt.*' 
The ** argmnenta Latina*' are reprinted, with a. few alterations, ** ex 
editione Gothana, ann. 1808." The ''Scholia" are taken from 
Warton*s editions. The notes are under the text. The Epistle of 
Morel! treats ** de Codd. Mss. Theocriti in Biblioth. Reg. Venet. 
usservatis,'' and '' de Theocriti loco ab H. Aleandro Jiin. in Dis« 
sertatione inedita illustrato, deque scriptis nonnuUis Aleandri hob- 
dum editis.'^ 

In one Volume Octavo, ji Grammar of the Sunscrit Lafi» 
guage, on a new plan. By the Rev. W. Yates. 

Thedesigu of this Work b to facilitate the study of the Sunscrit 
Language, by rendering the Gramniar of it more concise and 
aidiple. 

To expatiate on the excellencies of this language, or to enume- 
rate all the advantages which may be derived from it, is not neces- 
sary itt a Prospectus. It is universally acknowledged, by those 
who have nade the acquirement of it an object of pursuit, that it 
atands vwivmUed fnr its harmony and cogency. Its being the 
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source of so great a number of words in several other Eastern ks< 
guages, and its Containing all the principal Works of the Ifindoofli 
on Religion, Philosophy, History, Jurisprudence, &c., givrit a 
decisive claim upon public attention ; and the growing anxiety felt 
by a considerable part of the literary world to gain an aeqaauMKuioe 
with it, notwithstanding the difficulties with which it has been eiH 
cumbered, sufficiently shows, that it is not devoid of interest or 
utility. 

The learned Sunscrit Grammars formerly published, however 
excellent in many respects, are confessedly too voluminous, and in 
many points tooabstruse; — hence many Europeans, afler cursorily in- 
specting tliem, have concluded either that they should not have time 
and patience sufficient for the acquirement of a language so codi- 
plex, or that it was altogether unattainable by them; and thus 
have relinquished the study of it in despair. 

Sur la Statue Antique de V6nus-Victrix, d6couverte dans Tisk 
de Milo en 1820, et sur la Statue Antique connue sous le nom de 
Germanicus; par M. de Clarac, Conservateur du Mus^ de 
Paris. Paris, 1821. 4to. 

Achillis Tata de Leucippes et Clitophontis Amoribus Libri viii. ; 
Textum ad Mstt. fidem recensuit, Latinam Versionem Crucei, 
notas selecUis Salmasii, ineditas Guieti, Gcettlingii, Hasiietsuas 
adjecit Frid. Jacobs. Lipsise, 1821. 

De Ckoro Graccrum tragico, Dissertatio quam pro suiidrois in 
Litteris honor! bus capessendis scripsit Auctor J. L. Vaucher. 
Genevae, 1721. 8vo. 

0E11NO2, &c. — Commentaire de Th6on surles deux livresdela 
Composition Math^matique de Ptol^m^e ; traduit par M. Halma, 
&c. 2 Vols. 4to. Paris, 1821. 

APATOT, &c. — Les Ph^nom^nes d'Aratus et de Germaniciis, 
avec les Scholies de Th6on, les Catast^risnies d*£ratosth^ne, et 
la Sphere de L6ontius, traduits par M. Halma. 4to. Paris» 1821. 



IN THE PRESS. 

The Songs of Anacreon, of Teos, are in the press ; translated 
into Englbh measure, by Lord Thurlow. 

The Rev. Samuel Burder, M. A. has far advanced .in the 
press a new work, entitled Oriental Literature, applied to the 
illustration of the Sacred Scriptures, designed as a sequel to Orien- 
tal Customs : in two large volumes, 8vct., closely and handsomely 
printed. It wiU, besides a great body of interesting matter, adec- 
ted from the most important modem publications^ contain much 
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jjBhaaMe critidsm from a work of Dr. RosenmuUer, of Lop^ic, 
kitely published io German, and now first translated into F^gji^^ 
At the same time will be published a new edition, being the sixth, 
of the Oriental Customs, in 2 vols. 8vo., greatly augmented from 
the same sources. Both these works will appear the first week in 
May. 

t  . . 

 1 

Mr. Yalpt Is reprinting his edition of Brotier't Tacitus in 4 
Vols. Octavo. It combines the advantages of the Paris and Edia* 
l>urgh Editions, with a selection of Notes from all the Commentatora 
on Tacitus, subsequent to the Edinburgh Edition: the Literaiia 
Notitia and Politica, with all the Supplements, are also added ; 
tiie French passages are translated, and the Roman Money turo- 
ed, into EngUsh. 



PREPARING FOR THE PRESS. 

' Mr. T. Taylor has translated the eleven books of the Meta-* 
marphons ofApuleiuSj and also his treatise De Deo Socratis, and 
his three books De Habit udine Doctrinarum Platonis. 

And from the Greek, the Political Pythagoric Fragments pre- 
served by Stobaeus : all which will speedily be published. 

An Examination of the Primary Argument of the Iliad; by 
Granville Penn. Oct. 12s. We shall hope to give some notice 
of this work. 

Mr. Landsber is en^^aged on a learned historical work con- 
nected with ancient Oriental History, which will at once interest 
theologians and antiquaries. 

A critical Inquiry into the Text of the five Books of Moses will 
shortly be offered to the public, containing a research into the 
parallel rites and ceremonies which existed among the Arabs 
before the days of M6hhammed, the Egyptians, Persians, and 
Indians, with traces of niany of them still existing in the Greek 
writers. In this work the religion of the early Patriarchs will be 
examined, and the systems of Astruc, Michaelis, Jahn, Eickhom, and 
Bertholdt, will be partially exhibited, and a vast body of mat- 
ter, illustrative of these institutions, will be produced from Oriental 
Manuscripts, by D. G. Wait, LL. B., of St. John's Coll. Camb. 

Colonel Francklin, the ingenious author of several well-known 
works, a Tour in Persia, the History of Shahaulum, Observations 
on the Plains of Troy, on the Site of Ancient Palibothra, &c. has 
announced to a correspondent in England, that he has neariy pre- 
pared-for the press an Essay on the Religion of the Jeynes and 
Boodhssts of India — on serpent worship, idolatrous temples 
and caverns ; subjects which his long residence in various parts 
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qf Asia Iwve in an emiaeot degree qualified tiim for hnrettigatiog 
witli tiiccets. 

The editor of the Pbilosopliical Magazine and Journal (Alex. 
Tilloch, LL.D.) is preparing for publicafton a work which is VHflj 
to engage the attention of Biblical students, namely, DissertatioBi 
Introductory to the Study and Right Understanding of the Language, 
Struotore, and Contents of the Apocalypse. The disserCatTous are 
seven in number, vie. first and second on the opinions delivered 
by ecclesiastical writers respecting the date of the Apocalypse, 
presenting convincing evidence that this book was the first written 
of those which compose the New Testament: third, on the fan* 
guage find structure of the Apocalypse : fourth, on various namei 
by which the Creator of the universe is designated in the &rip- 
tures, and the proper iriode of translating them : fifth, of the 
Hebrew name Jehovah and the Greek expression Kyrios the 
Theos : sixth, on certain combinations of these terms with other 
names of personal description which are found^in the New Testa- 
inent: seventh, on cert4t;i combinations of noons of pecsooail de- 
scription which are found in the Apocalypse. 



NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

• 

J. W. will perceive that his turn is only now arriving. 

J. W.'s Remarks on Livy came too late for our present No. 

R. R. M.'s favors have been received. 

Gulchin shall appear in our next, and we shall he always xtadj 
to insert his articles. 

We thank G. N. for his article, but as we presume the coniaro^ 
versy is ended, we do not wish to re-agitate the question. 

We hppe to be able to give S. the quantity in our next, wlikA he 
proposes to fill. 

The Dublin Prize Essay will certainly appear in the nest No. 

We shall not forget Mr, W.'s Horace. The Verses are Just re- 
tjetved. 



END OF NO. XLIX. 
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CLASSICAL BIOGRAPHY. 

No. I. 



Tina article is intended as the first of a series on the lives of the great scholars and 
critics, who were the fathers of modern classical learning, and who, by their 
gigantic erudition, indefatigable industry, and extraordinary genius, have de- 
served the gratitude and admiration of posterity. The events of their lives art 
often interesting, their intercourse with each oUier is both instructive and enter- 
taining, and the example which their industry, acquirements, and studies may be 
made to exhibit, is calculated to perform an essential service in stimuladng the ardor 
of youth, or rousing to exertion the languid efforts of modem scholars. The prin* 
cipal focts of the lives of many of these illuatriovs men are known, or may be found 
in biographical compilations, but at the same time so loaded with insipid reflec- 
tions, so entangled with error, or so feebly narrated, that the effects which might 
be produced, are in a great measure lost. It is here intended to weave such cir- 
cumstances as are generally recorded, in a more interesting form, and to resort 
to the materials, which they have themselves, or at least nearly all of them, left us 
in their Epbtles and other works, for a vast number of new particulars, character- 
istic as well of the writers, as of the times in which they lived, and of the state 
ot that literature which they spent their lives in studying, advancing, iUustrating, 
and ejctending over the world, and transmitting to future ages. Should this series 
be so completed, besides the value of each separate life, they will have the addi- 
tional value as a whole, of presenting the history of classical literature and literati 
daring one of its most singular and important periods. Chance, rather than deagn, 
has directed us to Budaeus as our first • subject, who, however, as one of the best 
and earliest Greek scholars of France, has claims even in a chronological point of 

• view. 

THE LIFE OF BUD^US. 

William Bud^us, or Bude, was bora at Paris in 1467, 
aod sprung from an ancient and considerable family. His 
&iber was Jo^ Bud^, Lord of leme, of Villers and lAarly, 
^bo sent his son^ first to the schools to learn Latin, and 
afterwards to the University of Orleans, to study the civil 
VOL. XXV. C/. JL NO. L, O 
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law. Whether through inattention on the part of the scho- 
lar, or negligence on that of the master, young Badaeus 
arrived ar Orleans ignorant of the Latin language, and con- 
sequently unable to keep pace with his felk>w-students in 
law. Disgusted with his slow ptogress, he seems to have 
given up that study in despair, of which he afterwards be- 
came a complete master and a distinguished ornament: a 
lesson which, we believe, if rightly applied, may be found to 
contain no little instruction ; for his failure, like that of many 
other men in many other studies, was not the fault of dol- 
ness, but the want of due preparation . After three years spent 
in idleness, we are not to be surprised, if the habits of his 
univer^nty life were transferred to bis father's house, where he 
spent his time in pursuing the sports of the field, and aban- 
doned himself to the frivolous pleasures which the passions 
of ignorant youth suggest, and can alone enjoy. The mind 
of Buda^us however was not one of a nature to find its 
home, and rest contented, in habits so unintellectnal : whe- 
ther weariness or disgust dictated to him a formal renunci- 
ation of them, or whether, as he himself says, his father's 
example directed him to the source of all his future plea- 
sures and pains, the end and aim of all his after life, certain 
it is, he suddenly, at the age of twenty-five, acquired, a 
fondness for reading. Into his new pursuit he carried nothiog 
except the ardor and energy, which had distinguished him 
even in his former years ; but to such a d^ree did he carry 
his devotion to his new passion, that he forsook every 
kind of recreation, and actually envied the time bestowed 
cm all the necessary duties and occupations of life, and 
refused to attend to the warnings of his father, who declared 
that his excessive application would be the ruin of health, 
and finally the cause of a premature death. 

(Aged twenty-five) In a letter to Erasmus, 1. 11, Bndaans 
says, ' Ego jam annos quinque et viginti bona fide servio stu- 
dio literarum ;' the answer to this letter is dated 1516. A. D. 
and appears to have been written a short time after the other. 
Buda^us was bom in 1467. consequently commenced his 
studies when about twenty-four or five. In this same letter 

he calls himself d\t/ijctad^ re ;cai auroftad^rov »$ irux^ TTBTeu^wfUfW* 

At this period, learning and learned men appear -to 
have been scarce, more especially the knowledge of the 
Greek language. Consequently the ardor of Budseus, 
in the want of a guide to direct it, was for some time nris- 
pent on the inferior writers with the glosses and commcn- 
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taries^ fashionable in the age just emerging from barbarism ; 
and when be discovered his error, and became desirous to 
read the ancient authors of Greece, no one was to be found 
in France capable of teaching him the language, except one 
Hermonymus, a modern Greek, who happened to be at 
that time at Paris. This old man, bearing of the love of 
study which had seized the young and wealthy Bnda^us^ 
immediately offered his services, which were engaged at 
a high rate. The accomplishments of the Greek were, how- 
ever, soon found very limited, for he had undertaken to teach 
that which he himself did not understand. Bndasus at first 
fliought that his ignorance was affected, and that he refused 
to unlock the treasures of the books he exhibited, and of 
the authors whose fame he magnified, merely as a means 
of enhancing their price, and of exacting an additional sa- 
lary. The scholar, however, was soon obliged to submit to 
the melancholy conviction, that bis master understood only 
that part of his author which happened to be common to 
the modem Greek and the ancient Hellenic; and though he 
could read and pronounce the writings of Homer, this was 
all the instruction that Buda^us was likely to derive from 
him ; so that after regaling his ears with the majestic eu- 
phony of the " queen of tognues," and being subjected to 
a more tantalising trial of patience than happened even, to 
Pyramus and Thisbe of yore, the ignorant and imposing 
Greek, with five hundred pieces of gold (such was the price 
of instruction in those times), was dismissed, and his pupil 
again left to his solitary studies. No other instruction did 
he ever receive in this or any other language, except a few 
lessons from the celebrated Joannes Lascaris, who arrived 
at Paris after Budseus had become almost a proficient in 
the knowledgeof Greek . Thus without external assistance, 
aided alone by his vigorous perseverance, Budaeus attained 
to such a depth of erudition and skill in both the ancient 
languages, as not only to leave his Commentaries, and other 
works, monuments of his genius, but likewise to read and 
converse in Greek and Latin with the case and fluency of 
his vernacular idiom. Such indeed was his familiarity with 
these tongues, that it is recorded he would frequently read 
off a Greek book in Latin, and vice versa, a Latin book in 
Greek. His Greek letters still remain a proof of his intimacy 
with that language, and more particularly his Latin and 
Greek letters, in which he falls unconsciously from one lan^ 
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goage to the other, according as it struck him either was most 
adapted to the expression of the sentiments which he was 
about to convey to his correspondent. 

It is not to be supposed that these accomplishments 
were procured at an easy rate^ but were indeed purchased at 
the expense of his whole time^ and eventually with the loss 
of his healthy during the space of twenty years. Scattered 
up and down his writings, we find repeated declarations of 
his not diverting a moment from his studies, and not allow- 
ing himself the slightest holiday ; he somewhere even regrets 
that he could only procure six hours of reading on the day 
of his marriage ; and a courtier, who lived in a house oppo* 
site to that of Budseus, told Francis I. that for ten years he 
had had an opportunity of observing the manners of this 
scholar, and had never seen him for the whole of that time, 
either on feast-day, sabbath or holiday, standing at his door, 
taking exercise in the morning, or gazing out of his window 
at the passengers in the street, after the manner of other Pa* 
risians. The King turned with an enquiring look^to Budsdus, 
who said^ '^ Certainly this is all true, and much more, which 
if I were to recount, I should perhaps hardly be believed." ' 
In a letter to Tonstall, he describes himself as resisting the 
enticements of his wife, the blandishments of his children, 
the importunate calls of his circumstances, and the threat* 
ening interdictions of his physicians, the united force of all 
whidi could not drag him nrom his Philologia, the wife ei 
his mind, the object of his purest affections.^ 

His excessive application at length brought on its never* 
failing consequence, the total ruin of his health. In one of 
his letters to Brasmus, (about 1519) he says of himself, that 
he often sleeps in the morning, for that during the last four- 
teen years he does not recollect spending three nights free 
from an acute head-ache to which he had become subject. 
Louis le Boy, who has left a Latin memoir of Buda^us, writ- 
ten immediately after his decease, draws a melancholy pic«- 
tnre of his sufferings, and the emaciated state to which they 
bad reduced him : 

'^Poiitreino res eo rediit, dura literanim magis studiosiis quam liicis 
cupidus esse pergit, diim hoc siiblato bunn vitam nihili putat, m gravem 
et dinttirnum morbuod est prolapsus, quo aiinos plus viginti ita afflictatuf 



V'id. Op. in De Philoloi^. lib. i. p. 35. ^ £rasiii. Bpist. ii..30. 
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est, ut omnis prope hiiaritas e fronte, alacritas ex aniiHo, festivitas io oc;- 
curso, urbanitas et comitas in coDvictu exioieretur^ ingniveftceos quo<|M€ 
indies literarum amor infringeretur, ne vestigium quidem eiusynec simu^ 
lacrum aid quadam effigies tpirantis mortui appareret. Morbus erat ejus- 
roodi, ingens dolor cum tumore circum fauces fiebat, et jugulum tumul- 
tuose appetens tautura terrorem interdum uoctu ii\)iciebat, ut pottridie 
mane miraretur se incolumero, spiritum recordatus interclusuray et 8ub- 
irnie restitutum ; uxor edocta, sldvenientem morbum et crescentem intel^ 
ligens, virum varie versando, humerosque feriendo levabat dolurem. 
Verum inde pallor multus in vultu, raritas pilorum in capite, madies tk 
stupor in corpore, in omnibusque artubus debilitas suroma sequcbatuff. 
Qti» cum medicia persaspe narraret, fidem tanti mali facere non poter«ly 
ciyiis ipsi exemplum non raeminissent : idque alternis prope menaibut 
recurrebat. Accedebat ad hsec quutidiana capitis gravedo : qus illi com.- 
mentanti aut legeuti quidpiam erat minim in modum infesta/* 

This disorder the physicians of that age fancied aiose 
iVom homors iivhich pressed upon the brain, hence in their 
wisdom they opined, that if they could only make a liole 
in the bead of the afflicted scholar, an outlet would be af- 
forded, through which these humors, would evaporate. Ba- 
dseus submitted ; the experiment, extraordinary as it may 
seem, was actually tried, to the great torture of the patient ; 
and a hole was burnt, with red hot iron, through a particular 
part of the thick skin which clothes the skull. It is need- 
less to say, no relief was found from a device so cruel and 
absurd. During this long and severe illness, he acknow- 
ledged the importance of regular exercise, and ' occasional 
relaxation. He began to spend a great part of his time in 
active employments, in gardening, planting, drawing water, 
cleaving wood, and other rural occupations, which, together 
with attention to his diet, and that temperance for which 
he was always remarkable, completely restored him to 
robust health : so that it is most gratifying to find that the 
latter part of his life was free from sickness, and that he then 
indeed enjoyed a higher degree of health and strength, to a 
good old age (73 years), than in the prime of manhood. 

It is remarkable that nearly all the works which Budaeus 
wrote, were written and published during the years in 
which he was visited with this malady. For such was the 
Stem and unrelenting nature of his perseverance, that even 
sickness could not divert him from his favorite studies^ 
At the same time his publications, thoagh works of im- 
mense industry and talent, may perhaps be considered 
rather as the fruits of Uis former application, and the writing 
of them the exercise only of his acquiremients, and pioba- 
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biy an occupation of mach less fatigue than the acquisitioD 
of his learning, in those days when a scholar, with very 
few books, and no methods of instmction, was left to pi- 
oneer his own way. The first work, on which Budaens 
tried his strength, was a translation of some pieces attri* 
buted to Plutarch. His version of the " de placitis pM- 
losophorum" first appeared, the epistle dedicatory of which 
to Germanus Ganeius, is dated 1502, when Badcens was 
thirty-five years of age ; he appears to have undertaken it by 
accident, and certainly his reading did not look to publica- 
tion as an end, but rather to the satisfaction of an ardent 
passion, and the reward of a high estimation among his 
countrymen for learning, which was at the time sufficiently 
rare. This piece was followed by other translations, from 
the same author, in the succeeding years 1503 and 1505. 
But he was in the mean time meditating and preparing a 
work, which he published in 1508, entitled Annotationes in 
Pandectas, a most learned, acute and laborious series of 
emendation, and illustration of the digests of the civil law. 
After these in 1514, he completed his five books de Asse, 
divinum opus; and in 1529, his Commentarii Linguae 
Grsecae, two works of which more will be said in a subse- 
quent part of this paper. 

When learning and learned men were so rare as they were 
when Budaeus commenced his career, it is not to be sup- 
posed that he, the portentumGalliae, as Erasmus called bim, 
was viewed with indifference — so far indeed was this 
from being the case, that his fame seems to have l>een the 
pride and boast of all the literary Frenchmen of his time, 
who, when he grew older, considered him as the patriarch 
of literature, and the glory and protection of its professors. 
His fame seems early to have reached the court, whither he 
was invited by Charles the Vlllth a short time before 
that monarch's death in 1498. Lewis XII. employed him 
in two embassies to Italy, and he was a particular favorite 
with his successor Francis I., who delighted to listen 
to his conversation. He appointed Budaeus his librarian, 
and invested him with the most honorable office of Maiire 
des requites, while at the same time the Parisians, willing 
to emulate their monarch in showing their sense of his 
merits, elected him " prevdt des marchands*' It was in 
attending on this monarch that this illustrious scholar 
met his last illness. The excessive heats of 1540 obliged 
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Francis to retreat to the coasts of Normandy, where fiu- 
daeus accompanied him, and caught a fever which cs^rried 
him to his grave. He was brought home to Paris^ and had 
the consolation of dying amidst his numerous family. He 
died on the 23d of August .1540, leaving behind him seven 
sons and four daughters. 

We will now proceed to glean from the writings of Bu- 
daeus a few passs^es and observations^ which either illusr 
trate his own life, Ids works, his intercourse with his friends^ 
or throw light upon the literary history of the times in 
which he lived. His miscellaneous works ai^d letters are 
scarce, by no means easy to read, and though, doubtless, 
very important when they appeared, are now in a great 
measure superseded. So that our extracts will at least have 
the merit of presenting to the reader that which he is not 
likely to meet with in any other form. 

Of the change which we have mentioned as taking place 
in his habits, and indeed in the whole course of his early 
education and studies, he himself gives a very interesting 
account in a letter to Cuthbert TonstaU, the celebrated 
Bishop of Durham, which is to be found among the Epis- 
tles of Erasmus. (Ep. 30. lib. 2.) 

** Dixeram me avrofj^ivi re xa) o^tfMiivi fuisse ; et non modo 
pneceptorenullo,sedetiamser6 Uteris bonis stnduisse : nunc 
eo amplius dico, literarum me rudimenta et Grammatices 
principia, ut tum ferebant mores, simplicitates nunc obsp- 
letae, in hac urbe didicisse triviali sub ludimagistro. Cumque 
hiscere Latine vix coepissem, ad juris studium transivis- 
se, aut transiluisse potius, dispendioso temporis cprapendio. 
In quo cum triennii operam lusissem, domum re versus salu- 
tem dixi Uteris, studiis ntique indulgens juventutis illite- 
ratas: quoad post aliquot annos intra paternos parietes 
clam studere mecnm ipse institui, procul omnibus conven- 
ticnlis hujus urbis scholasticorum, excitante me.tantum 

{latris exemplo doctrinae laudatore, et librorum emacissimo. 
bi a deterrimo quoque, ut fit, auctore auspicatus, cum 
glossematum faecem per imprudentiam hausissem, errore 
tandem intellecto, cum ad libros meUores me contulissem, 
paulatim redundantem illam praecordiis meis faecem r/^eci. 
Ecce antem aliud incommodum, quum, accipitrarus et 
▼enatoribus salute semel dicta, annos abhinc sex et viginti^ 
libris, ut dixi, non magistris aUquo cum successu operam 
dare coepissem; statim Grsecnm quondam naptu9 sum 
senem, ant iUo me potius ; ilU enim vectigal magnum attu- 
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liy qui literas Graecas hactenus aut paulo plus noTcrat; 
quateiius sermoni litorato cum vemaculo convenit. Hio 
quibus me modis torserit, mox dediscenda docendo^ nud 
quod <"! legere optime ei bene pronunciare sciebat^ not 
bene tribus chartis scriberem, cum interim ipse ut imom 
eum esse Gracnm in Francia audiebam, sic esse doctissi* 
mum Grate existimarem, et ille ostendens mihi Homenim, 
nonnullosque auctores famigeratos nuudupans, flagrare me 
studio insane intelligeret. Acccdebat illud erroris, quod 
quae erat in eo ignorantia ego ludificationem esse putabam^ 
quo diutius ille me stipendiarium haberet. Tandem Uteris 
apud nostros paucis annis illustratis Italiae commerdo, 
librisque sensim utriusque linguae advectis, cum ego sar** 
cire damnum contenderem aetatulae transactas per iosd* 
tiam : nee pecuniae in coemundis magno libris^ nee labori in 
ediscendis parcerem, ac quotidianas sesquioperas a me 
plane exigerem: eo primum perveni, ut dediscere insti- 
tuerem, quae male edoctus eram : deinde ut ultra praecep* 
tori illi Graeco ne anscultarem^ etiamsi ad me ventitabati 
libros emturienti venditans ac scriptitans, quanti. semd 
indicasset.***** Jam vero adversam valetudinem non tarn 
mihi agnatam (ut arbitror) quam cognatam et ingenitamj 
quantum mihi facessisse nogotiorum patas? cum mihi se 
semper sequaciorem umbra praeberet^ quocunque agerem 
terrarum : eo jam ipso molestior^ quod ejus crimine^ liteni«> 
rum studium, cum a medicis turn ab omnibus mihi obviiSi 
plus jam annos quindecim male audit, ut insanum et eid- 
tiabile : literarum eo aroplius Gra^carum, ut vesanum et 
piaculo simile, etiam si nuper coepit esse plausibile. Nee 
tamcn ideo velim ut omnino me expungas e numeris classi- 
corum, ut domestica atque umbratica eruditione institutum: 
posse enim sic quoque mihi videor inter juniores centuriari^ 
cum inter munifices profiteri coeperim, nee praepropere, nee 
infelicissime, ut vestrae amborum auctoritati, aliorumque 
credo. Interim bis Romam adii, urbesque insignes Italian, 
doctos ubi homines per transennam vidi potius quam au- 
divl, et literarum meliorum professores tanquam a limine 
salntavi: quantum scilicet homini licuit Italiam raptim 
peragranti, nee libera legatione : sed et domi nonnunquam 
doctorum hominum familiaritate usus sum. In quels pra»- 
cipue colui JToannem Lascarim, virum Graecum utraque 
lingua perernditum : qui nunc in Urbe, Grascorum scbote 
praefectus est a Pontifice : is quum omnia causa mea ca* 
peret, non magnopere juvare me potuit, quum ageret fen 
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In comitatu Regis multis ab bac urbe millibus distractus, 
et ego freqaena in urbe, raro in comitatu fiierim, fecit 
libens id demum quod potuit, ut et nonnunquam praesens 
mihi aliquid perlegeret; id quod vicies non contigit, et 
absens librorom scrinia concrederct, et penes me depo* 
neret Certe tirocinium nullo sub deductore feci. En tibi 
studiomm meorum curriculum^ quod sub patre indul* 
getite facile inchoavi, hand scio quam auspicato. Patre 
orbatus aimos abhinc quindecim, ac multa incommo* 
da perpessus, fortunaeque improbitatem multipUciter ex* 
pertus, cursum nihilo sedus institutum peragere relis re« 
misqne contendi, remoram tantum unam molestissimam 
sensi adversae valetudinis: ac nihil aeque mibi animum 
ilium alacrem in haec studia incumbentcm contraxit ac 
demisity quam assidua mortis meditatio in horas imminent- 
tis quum saepe mihi spiritum interclusum, subindeque res* 
titutum meminerim. Patri copiose haeres relictus non ex 
solida uncia semissem enim maximus fratrum primigenio- 
rumjure tnlerat, ac matrishaereditate eandem partem quad* 
riennio posthabui : hoc fere fuit subsidium instituti mihi 
cursus, cum iis accesserunt, ita ut interim nihil quaequam 
acceptum tulerim liberalitati, aut Regum^ aut fortunas. In 
quo cursn patrimonii jacturam multam feci per incuriam, 
etiamsi naufraginm evasi." 



PROFESSOR DUNBAR'S Defence' of his 
Analecta GRiECA Majora. 

Avipoov yap <reofpSvmv fiiv i(rrtv, ffi fi^ aiUonnro, yiav^^afyiv, ayaSwf 
Si, aBixoviUvoug, h£ eSp^vt}; iroXejAuv. Thucyd. 

I WAS not aware, till I perused the last number of the Classical 
Journal, that the Editors of the Cambridge Classical Researches, 
in a number which appears to have occupied ihem full five years 
in getting up, had thought it necessary to apprise the public, in 
consequence of an erroneous assertion in ** Peter's Letters to 
his Kinsfolk/' that '^ I have never been a contributor, small or 



' We had hoped that the tug of war between our native Greeks had 
ceased and been forgotten, but we could not of course omit the insertion 
of this Defence of one of our oldest Correspondents. 
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great, to their publication." They appear to have considered it 
prudent and wise^ '^ to contradict most positively the assertion" 
contained in '' the popular and entertaining work" alluded to, 
lest my name, as the author of a publication which I have 
called <' a continuation of Dalzel's CoiUctanea Grttca^* should 
injure the reputation, and mar the sale of the Camb. Class* Res. 
It was, however, hardly necessary for these gentlemen to contra- 
dict the assertion so positively, had their sole aim been to unde- 
ceive the world in this respect, as few persons, from the charac- 
ter of the work in which it was contained, would believe the as- 
sertion, and scarcely any would bestow a thought on it. Their 
aim and object was of a different kind, to injure, hf a malicious 
insinuation, the character of the work which 1 had published. 
To the reputed Editors of the Camb. Class. Res. I owe a debl 
of no small magnitude^ which the want of leisure and a fit op- 
portunity have hitherto prevented me from acknowledging; but 
which, since they have again laid me under a fresh obligation, 1 
shall now endeavor, in some measure, to repay. 

When, in consequence of the advice of several literary friends, 
I undertook to prepare for publication the 3d vol. of the Jtmr 
lecta Crr. Maj., 1 was naturally led to follow the footsteps of 
my predecessor, and to insert quotations from different com- 
mentators and editors, calculated to explain difficulties, and 
illustrate the text. In the simplicity of my heart I imagined 
that, to make occasional observations on the opinions or doc- 
trines of others when they appeared to. me erroneous, was serv- 
ing the cause of literature, and that, vihen I assigned to every 
man his own, I neither robbed him of his property nor injured 
his reputation. That such would have been the feeling of some 
scholars, had I borrowed any thing from them, 1 am well assur- 
ed. That such lias been the feeling of the most liberal and en- 
lightened in all ages, except where rivalry and petty jealousy 
broke out, is evident from their works. But there aie some 
men so arrogant in their pret^sions, so conceited in their notions 
of their own merits and abilities, ^nd so flattered by their depen- 
dents and admirers, that they look with scorn and contempt on 
all others without the pale of their friendship, and deem it high 
presumption when their dogmas are called m question.* Some 
such feelings and qualities as these appear to have given oriffin 
to the hostility I have experienced from Dr. Blomfieid and Mr. 
Monk ; an hostility not shown in open and honorable warfare, 
but in the mean and pitiful endeavor to injure my character as a 
scholar, and to stop the sale of my work. 1 had observed, when 
examining Blomfield's notes and glossary on the Prometbeoi 
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Vinctus and Septem adv. lliebas of ^schylus, and the annota- 
tions of Monk o^ the Alcestis of Euripides, several statements 
that I considered incorrect ; I therefore thought it my duty to 
•point out^ with candor and fairness, the errors into which they 
bad fallen. When the work was finished, I sent copies to both 
of them, with a letter to each, requesting their acceptance of the 
▼oK, and begging their indulgence for the extracts 1 had made 
from their notes. The receipt of the volumes was never acknow- 
ledged ; the letters were never answered. Standing, as I though t^ 
Off! as high ground as either Dr* Blomfield or Mr. Monk, I 
Dsturaliy expected that some communication would have been 
made to me> if not on the score of kindness and good-will^ at 
least on that of common civility. But 1 soon found myself 
egregiously mistaken. The latter gentleman, I was informed, 
with all that modesty, charity and kindly feeling towards contem- 
porary scholars, for which he is so eminently distinguished^ im- 
mediately urged his publisher in London to prosecute for an 
Injunction against my work, and characterised it as ^ production 
that would disgrace the name of any scholar. Ashamed and 
mortified that i should have bad the folly to lay myself under 
any obligations to such a man, 1 resolved at once to cancel all 
his notes, except a few on which I had animadverted, and to 
ahow the world how easily I could free myself from the debt 
of gratitude to «/. /f. Monk, But, I confess 1 should have 
regarded the matter in a different light. I should have consi- 
dered that those, who have little to spare of their own, are very 
unwilling to have that little taken from them, and that 1 was no 
more to expect the magnanimity of Porson in his successor, than 
Porson's talents and learning. 

Though 1 had thus endeavored to free myself from all obliga- 
tion to Mr. Monk, and though 1 imagined that the notes and 
philological remarks of Dr. Blomfield were as fair objects ^ of 
criticism as those of Schutz and others on which 1 had com«^ 
mented, still the threat of an Injunction was held over my head 
for near a twelvemonth, and the sale of the vul. in London almost 
completely stopt. How far Dr. Blomfield was accessory to 
this extraordinary proceeding I could only infer from certain 
letters which 1 and my publishers received fi'om a house in 
London, who appear to have been made the medium of commu- 
nication between us, and who occasionally held out threats, and 
at other times proposals of accommodation, if pecuniary sacri- 
fices should be made. Such a proposal met with the contempt 
it deserved, and the parties were left to pursue their course with 
an assurance that every step they should take hostile to the pub- 
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lication would be opposed to the utmost. Findings it is iikdj, 
that neither honor nor profit could be gained by motiog 
for an Injunction, they had recourse to other modes of pre* 
vention, and to a number of illiberal and petty insiniiationi, 
tending to discredit the work and prevent its circulation. I aia 
far from saying that it is exempt from errors and mistakes. Had 
I enjoyed the learned ease of some gentlemen, and not beei 
completely occupied during more than one half of the year m 
superintending the education of nearly 400 students, I might 
have made it more correct than it is, and might have enricb- 
ed my notes with some recondite learning, even though it had 
been obtained at second-hand, and taken from others without 
acknowledgment. But this I will venture to say^ that there 
are in the vol. more original observations, be their value whit 
they may, than are to be found in all Dr. Blomfield's notes and 
glossary on tlie two plays of ^schylus, and in Mr. Monk's an- 
notations on Alcestis. The latter gentleman, indeed, to do bim 
justice, can hardly ever be accused of making excursions vritboiit 
a guide, who, like Xanthias in the Frogs, is only put foremost 
when blows may be expected, and is turned tp the rear when 
honor or profit is in the wind. 

Perhaps, it may not be amiss to examine, somewhat doaely, 
the pretensions of both these gentlemen to the high name 
they appear to have assumed among scholars^ and the degne 
of respect to which their opinions are entitled, in conaeqaence 
of their literary attainments. A correspondent, Mr. G. Bwr* 
ges, has lately drawn so many feathers from the wing of one 
of them, that he will hardly be able for a length of time to raise 
himself from the ground ; and the pinions of the other are so 
feeble, that they soon fail him in his attempt to. soar above hb 
native element. In that branch of literature which consists in 
consulting indices, in examining the annotations of commentators 
and editors, in comparing different readings and amassing autho- 
rities, all which depend more upon patient industry than poweis 
of original investigation and philosophical research^ they are 
entitled to praise. But is there any thing in their notes en 
which one can look back and say, here is a new canon or lav 
hitherto undiscovered, here are some ingenious speculatioas 
respecting the nature and formation of the language, or acute 
philological disquisitions on the primary use and secondary ap» 
plication of a number of important words? Have they traced, 
with philosophical accuracy, the laws of thought that led the 
ancients to many of their most beautiful, figurative expr esai oa s, 
or have they even shown sufficient knowledge of the idioma aad 
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generat structure of the Greek tongue? Whatever opioion may 
be forcned of their merits in the beaten track of criticism^ their 
greatest admirers will scarcely have the boldness to aiBrm that 
they have in any of these respects advanced the study of the 
language, l^t it may not^ however^ be said that 1 have made 
assertions without proofs to support them, I shall take a few 
examples from Blomfield's notes and glossary on the Prometheus 
Vinctus and the Agfimenmon of ^schylus, the first and the last 
of the plays be hsis edited, reserving a few on the Hippolytus 
and Alcestis of Monk till some future opportunity. 

riXafrfiMy which ocburs in line 90 of the Prometheus, is thus 
explained in the glossary, ** Risus. Lenis fluctuum agitatio, 
quae ab Homero ^f)^ vocatur.*' One would have thought that 
the very sound of these words, independent of their derivation, 
would have prevented any lexicographer from joining them toge- 
ther as explanatory of the same object. The aviipidfMv yikx^y^ 
of ^schylus is '' the countless rippling of the sea sparkhng 
under the beams of the unclouded sun." The f ^}f of Homer is 
^' the dark curling of the waves when first agitsited by an ap- 
proaching storm." Thus II. V« 63. 64. oi^ Zs^ipoio vioy ipv^ffi'- 
yoti ^§10 ^euotro hci ^ovrov, iLs^joatBi ti rs frovros uv' aur^^. (p', 126. 
tpicxw rif xona xvf^u fjiiXaivaif fplx ^oihu^Bi ^X^^S* Now if 
any one will say that the av^pifljttov yiXtuFfiei of i£)schylus, and 
tffte jMkotwa p^ of Homer indicate tiie same state of the sea, or 
would present the same aspect to a spectator, I can only say 
that he may have a talent for hunting after authorities, but that 
•he shows little discrimination in the use of them. 

In V. 11^, the word anXttM^iuartoy occurs. It is thus explain- 
ed in the Glossary. ** *Aw\oixyifioL. Error. Culpa* Videtur for*- 
matum esse a 9r\«^ai, errare Jacio, a pra^tixo %Xaovamx&s, vel 

lecer' tiriTCKO-iy; ut trroix^* acrayv^* fi^XP^^^ ^^XP^^* f^>^7^ 

i^^Xyeo; et similia.^ ^ow, the word is not iormed from 

-vXi^ai, errare Jacio, because all compounds, formed from verbs 

whose active and middle voice differ in their signification, take 

-the meaning of the middle, not the active voice. Thus, eHveitos, 

disobedietit, from weltofioUf obedio. oygtKrTO;, without tasting, 

from ywofMth gusto, aawrog, not to be touched^ from awTOf*M$, 

tango. k^qo^Ua^ from fpafyfieu, delibero. ^"^chylus has tptXao-- 

cwKayxra — ^x^jtMera, vessels traversing the seas, frc)ni JaA«<r<r«, 

«iid the perfect passive of vXa^. If an>Jixyifji,ot had been formed 

immediately from this verb, it would, in all probability, have 

-been from the perfect passive, like the compound above. It is 

quite evident^ however, that it takes its origin from a diQerent 

verb, viz. ajuiTAaxta), aberro : or, as Blomtield and Monk would 
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have it, ^Xaxioo. The 2d aorist of thia verb occurs repeatedly 
in Euripides. Hippol. . v.. 896. yv»<rfi yap aStfi^ osrXaxc^— - 
Alcestis, 248. 'AitKaTtMV akixov rri<rd\ ajSiWoy. Andr. 940. ^ V 
airkoixoua-a. The kindred noun afimkuxia is also found in ihe 
same poet. Med. 1 16. ri hi (ro) vouSi$ 'jrargig afjLifXaxu^, 
Porson's Ed. See Hippol. 1360. — 1 hope to be able to show, 
contrary to Blomfield's and Monk's aiithoritj, that both the verb 
and the noun require to be read viiih the lu in every instance 
where they occur in Iambic verse, as it is a component part of 
the word, and that it was occasionally dropt in other kinds of 
verse, for the sake of the metre, as ^/jxitXijim was sometimes 
written mTrKfjfjn, The verb 1 take to be a compound of avei aod 
TAaxffco, formed into a/t^Xaxeeo, and the noun ai^7r?icatmjM from 
the perfect passive of the same, in addition to the examples I 
have produced in my note in the Collect. Maj. vol. III., of 
&voi being frequently changed into ojx when compounded ^itli 
other words, the following may be added : Sophocl. Philoct« 
870. xaftvvioyr' rri. Eurip. Phoeniss. 799* fio^rpu^ov ofMrtrft- 
<ras. ^schyK Pers. 572. afi^irshripeis : on which Blomfield 
remarks, '* Dein avaTBhripets Rob. Nescio an alibi apiid Tragi- 
cos praepositio nomini adhsereat, ut ex iis una fiat vox, quod 
saepius apud Homerum factum est." I shall furnish him with 
one or two examples, since his reading among the Tragic poeti 
seems so very limited. Eurip. Iphig. in Taur. ▼. 92* iiCa)ravr» 
hpia-avT* afMTVOcis s^uv vovoov, 97* Torsga SoofiJtTcoy wpos af^3Mm$> 
or, as others read vgotrafji.fiourug* Bacchae, 1096. roy aiifiaxp 
Brig (0$ ePioofiey. Heracl. 271. xoux f^afbjSoXa;. In a note on v. 
35t). of the Agamemnon of £schylus, he says, '^ Tragicos dii- 
isse airXaxsiy non otfL'xXaxelv pluribus ostendit Burneius in Men- 
strua Censura {Monthly Review^ Feb. 1796, p. 132). Alteram 
scripturam frustra tuetur Ahlwardtius in Symbol, p. 12. qui ofi* 
wkoLxeiv dictum putat pro avaiFXaxeiVf, verbo plane inaudito ct 
contra analogiae leges formato." I suppose he will say that 
&fiiweri<rag and apLmfiovra are also against the laws of aiialogj. 
Let us next consider the situation of the words as they stand m 
different Iambic verses, and enquire whether the «, according to 
Por8on*s canon, can be long before tX. '' Raiius multo sylbiba 
producitur in verbo composito, si in ipsam juncturam cadiL* 
So far as my observation goes, a short vowel before %X, even 
though the word is not a compound, .almost always remains 
short in Iambic verse, and always when a compound, unless 
under a particular law afterwards to be explained. Thus Eurip. 
Androm. 217*'' Exreiya^ av racrS'; elr a7Xi}<rT»ay Ai;^ov^. ^scbyl. 
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Prom. log. NapiifixovkfiqwTOv. Eurip. Suppl. 7^4. aijro$' V 

- -I - -I " " 

OK?iKriia, Iphig. in Aul. 88. ^jcteo'A', airKolci ;^p»jxevoi. Orest. 

917. % xffTv', ae^iS^ffi, ft^fl* oirXi^ffo-flai y«pa. — If these observations 
- -I - 4 - -I - -I 

be correct, the reading in v. 112. of the Prometheu8^.roi«(rSs 

iroiya; airXaxijft^rcoy t/vco, gives a Trochaus in the third place, 

instead of a Spondaus. The same observation applies to the 

reading which Monk has adopted in the Hippoi)'tus v. 896. 

'yvwrn yap aS$i^ airXaxeov* vihere the third foot is a Pyrrichius. 
- -, - -I - -I 

Androm. 940. ^ V a^rXaxouo-a. Unless, therefore, the Pleonas- 

-I 

tic A can be proved to be naturally long, the ft ought to be in- 
serted before the vX in all these examples, both in consequence 
of the derivation, and for the sake of the verse. 

There is only another method, which, if the derivation could 
be got rid of, would account for the lengthening of the a before 
«Xy and which, as 1 hold it to be a principle recognised by the 
Attic poets as well as Homer, though in a much more limited 
degree, deserves far more consideration than has hitherto been 
bestowed on it. Early prejudices and attachment to namer 
and systems will, I have no doubt, prevent veterans in literature 
from adopting it; but I have better expectations from those en* 
tering on theu* career, and who have the courage to think /or 
themselves. 

I'he canon which Dawes long ago established, that, ' in Iambic 
verse, the ictus falls on the last syllable of an Iambus, Spondaeus 
and Anapcestus/ has never been recognised farther than as it ap- 
plied to the long syllable of an Iambus. Numerous examples, 
however, occur in the Attic poets, to show that it is appliclible also 
to a syllable, naturally short, which, being the last of an Iambus, 
becomes long in consequence of the ictus on it, or, in other 
MTords, in consequence of the increased time, which the harmony 
of the verse naturally requires should be given it when it occu* 
pies that situation. It has-been observed by several writers on 
JProsody, that a short vowel iu Iambic verse sometimes requires 
to be pronounced us a long vowel before the inceptive p, as the 
difficulty of pronouncing that letter occasioned the lengthening 
of the vowel. But examples occur iu which the inceptive p 
is found to have no such power, when the short vowel precedes 
it in the first syllable of the foot. There must then be some 
other cause, independent of tlie letter ft, to lengthen a short syl- 
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lable when it forms the second sellable of an Iambus^ and that 
can be no other than the ictus metricus on that syllable^ thus: 

(TV y oux av80fi; xp^v (T* eirl ^i]to7$ apoL, Eurip. Suppl. 46 1. 

toOt' fcTTiv ?5)j ToS^ov ejj ^8 ^M. Soph. C£dip. Tyr. 847. 

ouK I(r9* SWeo; ypri(rfAOs §1$ tovto ^ivu* Aristoph. Plot. 61. 

See also v. 1005. Pax. 740. i$ ri pimx a-xemoyras auU So- 
chyl. Prom. 1059. 

In^ the following the short vowel remains short before ibt 
inceptive p. 

XpliAiTTOwroi jSap^/aid Ixmp^f y^ivoi.. JEschyl. Prom. 737- 
Tov ftijTpo;, ai^m ivdirC ouSs ^ra, ^i. Soph. CEki, I, 1289» 

Upon what other principle but this can we account for the 
change of quantity of the same syllable in the following tine fron 
the Pbiloctetes of Sophocles, v. ^7 i 

'AXK' ev verpoio'i irirpov iKrpt&oVy ao^l^. 

It is well known that the y (^iXxu^rixiv) was often inserted 
to prevent the hiatus of vowels. Had this principle been under- 
stood, it would never have been introduced iu the foUowi^ 
verse, where there is no hiatus. 

*Avapx!^ag yotp jEtti^ov ovk Iot? kukov. Soph. Antig. 67^* 
Nor the (T interposed before ia in the first person plural of 
verbs, nor p doubled contrary to the orthography of tbe simple 
words. i 

Yivr^^ifAiioi, icei$ oSov Sf/S^jxauey. Eurip. Med« 764. 
" -r -I 

ix rouS* Mfa^fA^u irpujuby^njy Kei?^v. Id. 768. 

%nlirw» lint^ifk^oL /upijSey iv Xavco* Sophocl. Philoct. IS?. 

In the following compound, the ^ is not doubled. Soph. Aj. 
134. TB>MfMovn nxiy TTj; uuL^ipuTov. Why then should it be dou- 

bled in this verse, *Axtvi /xsy ^e t?j Trtpt^^rw %tfoyof . Soph. 
Philoct. V. 1, where the i is the second syllable of the Iambic 
footf On the same principle is the last syllable of the accusative 
Brfl'iay 'O^iei, fia(nXea, and others lengthened, not, as has been 
generally stated, because they follow the analogy of the genitivet 
in Mo^, than which nothing can be more absurd, because there 
are several instances where the a of such accusatives retaiins its 
natural quantity. 

Buy ralo-h tov hfjLov foviu TifJM)Qri<rofjiMi, Eurip. Hecub. 870. 
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Ki^Wj t/ ip&¥ cev ^ofia TivalfM^v iretTpog. Id. v* 599* 

See also Sopb. CEd. Col. 1055. 

Id the following examples the a has the ictus : 

xa) uiTixaXBt rov ispU' wv S' ovii $1$.. Alistoph* Plut. 1 189^ 

vol 7^^ AifaxTOL T^cr^e ^ijWa jEto^eoy: Eurip. Hippol. 1148^ 

rov oux It' Svtol T^rnvr* i^p^iXXf^e mXiv. Soph. Philoct. S6l. 

Let us now consider how this principle will apply to the point 
at issue. Porson has remarked on v. 04. of the Orestes of £u- 
ripides, that the short vowel of a preposition when joined to a 
▼erby beginning with a mute and a liquid, is rSrely 'lengthened. 
The example which he gives of awotpoitoty Phoeniss. ^5» depends^ 
upon this principle, i $eo), yivai<rie raov V iar^gairoi xkxoov. Ab 

in the verb cturorpmi, Orest. 404. the o is short, o'n/.voii yip\ cv- 

walittna V amrgtiru xiyei9. The following are also to the same 
- -I *• " "I " "I 

effect: 

Taut* av6* eKoifrra, ft?Tfp, ooy) irepiirkoxelg, Phoeniss. 404. 

xai Y»7 h i ypij icouMr' oLvcturXfunovwivovs, Helen. 916. 

In line 432. of the Hecuba, the c of irerXoj^ is short, K(i]xi{f, 
*Oit}crcrw, pu\ a[if^Se)g xiga %Br>^ig, So also in 246. 485. la 

line 999. it is long as being the second syllable of the foot. 
Dou hrira. ; xixXoov ivri^ ^ xpi \ta(r* ^ffi^. So also in the Helena 

of the same poet, v. 1185. AMj, rt %8'jr>Augai?^m$i^n^(0xS<^^* 

In the following lines the difference in quantity of a short vowel, 
before a mute and liquid in the same word, when it is in the ' 
Jbr$t iyllable and when in the second of the foot> must unquet- 
tionabfy dej;)end upon this principle : 

roL V 6wX' oT^TOUv ToS irarql^^ ru r iXk' &•' ^v. Soph. Phil. 

365. 

xdrpco* ?A«<r4ar tcuv 8' SirXtov xitvoov avip. 368. See also 379. 

nirpox\oSf Qg <rou vofxpl^ ijv r^ ^IXraroL. Id. 436* 

xc(yoi$ *Arpiilou^. 322. j/xXf)jx* ^Arptt^M^. See also 364. 315, 

8tc. 
VOL. XXV. CL Jl. NO. L. P 
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In the Prometh. Vinctus of JEschyUh the a of lar^o; iilong 

as having the ictus : opyy^ yo<rouai)$ iWiv larpoi Aovoi* In the 

- -I - -I - -I- -1^ -i 

Suppliicefrof Euripides^ v. $64. it is short: aXX* wfioerpiv rw» V^ 

See also Tread.. 1224. Bippol. 296. But in Ion. v. 74©. itii 
long as having the ictus : (rvveKurovotJa-o^ xfXov taarpp$ y^vtR, Thei 

pf t^foL^ in the Prometh. v. 397. is short ; the same vowel in {o- 

vtiftot^ is long. 501. Thus ^ re? vsov iaxouvri votyxparels $^«— 

- -I *-! ** -I ** •! *• ri * - 

lyA^ei Tf xd2 ^pyifiqa xa) ^velplui. Soph. GBki. Ttr« 9. nV 
%o6' fWs Ttfo-Se. Prometh. 100£. r^i crn^ Kturp^ta^ v^ 1004. 

xpeliTirov yoip olfion Tn^e ^rpeCeiv irirpu. 

It is repiarkable that the A in '^A^s should undergo the same 
Clb^nge of quantity as in Epic poetry^ (See Prosodia. Gnpca, P. 
II. p. 44.) Thus iEschyl. S. c. Th. 230. rourco y^p^A^^^- 

xirai ^fito /SpoToiy. See abo v. 465. Bpt in, v. 40S* Jintp- 

Teov S* aic* aylpm, iv^'Aoyi^ IfeiVaro. The A is a|9P shpi^ i^ 

vv 493.; also short in Eurip. Phoeniss. 1417* Professor 
Person in a note on v. 1 164. of the Hecubft of Eiixipides r^ 
marksy '^ aii Stobaeus. Recte hujus vocis penultimam bommu- 
nem esse statuit Piersonus ad Mcerin^ p. %^ 1 ** The a, bow^ver> 
18 <}ominoni in no other way than other shoK vowels^ wkicb nt 
lengthened when they occupy a certain situation in the versCy 
thus: Tolt>vV b }f kit ^xynw^^ hrtaTctrai, Hecuba, MG4. xoyoi 

/xev as) PoKTiXioov ivuLOvuJvoov, Med. 456. In verse 458, Porson'i 
Ed. it is short as in many other places: vb S* oux avluf upptt^. 
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Xsyouer aei. 

" "I "'I 

The noun r'ma in the first line of the CEdip. Tyr. of Sopho- 
cles has the e long ; in v. 6. short, thus : ^/2 rixva, KihuotH^i 

- -,.v' -Y 

Vw Sixaiouv uLYi isoLo ayyeXeuv, jixvoL. See Sopboch Philocf« 486' 

602. Eurip. Med. 788. 801, &c. The a in /xaxpd; is varied 
in the same manner : Soph. Phil. 307. h rep pMxpA yiyvir*. v. 

492. xaxeidev ov pLot fiaxpog eU Olrriv (rriXog. In the Hecuba of 
-• " - - "I 
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Eurip/ th« e iu uKoi$ is long; v« 671* ^^f rl ytxpoyrovSe jttoi 

IJokoS^S' See also Alcest. v. 732. In SgS it is short: y«(jt 

yffKpor Tf r(»« See also Alcest. 434. 
•^ -i 

The same principle may be recognised in the lambie verse* 
of the comic poets: and tbere can* hardly be a strong^ proof of 
its- validity than in the following line from the Ptutns of Arii$ro- 
phanes, expressive of the eager scent of the sycophant : 

V i, t if V iy V i, i if V i, v. 895. 

From these and innnmerabJa- other examples which coiiid' be 
produced, I imagine the three foHowii^g rule» may be establish* 
ed-: I. Inall compound words^ a' short vowel, terminating the 
first part of the compound, before a route and a liquid, rc^mains 
short, unless it is made the second syllable of an Iambus, when 
it is lengthened by the Ictus. II. In all simple words, a short 
vowel before » mute and a liquid, ought always to retain its na- 
tural quantity,^ unless it forms the second syllable of an Iambus. 
And, HI. A short vowel in the second syllable of the Iambic 
foot is lengthened' in consequence of the Ictus upon it. 

On this, principle then, thus I hope sufficiently established, 
the reading oarXeturifjLosTtoif in the Prometheus, dnrAaxiov in the 
Hippolytus, and SarXuxovT^ in the Andromache, may be sup^ 
ported,, and on no other if the /uu is omitted; But as this pvitt^^i'^ 

Sle will not, I am certain^ be adopted either by Blom^cld or 
f onk, thoiq^, I am equally certain, they cannot disprove iQ I 
shall leave them contented with the power of ** a prcefixo Tfkmh- 
ftOTixoD^, vel xar ivlTaa-iv*' to lengthen short syllables. 

In V. 2.16.- of the Prometheus, the adverb atfto^S} gives rise to 
a long and afpparently labored discussion in the glossary, respect- 
ing the formation of adverbs. The observations on such as end 
in I and ci, do credit to the author's ingenuity, which^ however, 
seems to have totally failed him when he came to account for 
those ending in co$. ** Adverbia cujuscunque formae," says he, 
*' non a secundo casu nominum, quod soroniarunt Grammatici, 
sed a tertio nata esse, satis ostendit universa linguarum ratio. 
Horum autem pars maxima a dativo numeri pluralis orta, in cd; 



' There are a few exceptions to this rule, such as Porson has pointed 
out on v. 302. of the Hecuba; viz. that Euripides always lengthens a 
vowel before ^x, yx, yfx, yr, ifA, h. The syllable, however, i»ill generally 
be found the second of an Iambus. 
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desinebat, (scilicet oi^ ; nonnulla a dativo singnlaris in n vel i." 
According to this doctrine, aXi^twi must be formed from the 
dative plural, aXi}9/<ri: ^avTa)^ from tria-n ha^sgovroog from ha^i- 
goutrt : 7rpe7r6vToi)$ from %gi%ou(n: iwrificos or 6v<re/3f co$ from twrefiiin, • 
and nrany others in a similar way* This absurd doctrine^ vvbich 
1 confuted in the S5th No. of your Journal^ and noticed also in 
my annotations on the word StiLo^t), in the Analecta^ Vpl. III.^ 
has been repeated by Blomfield in a third edition of the Prome- 
theus Vinctus. If he still believes his opinion to be correct, 
which I can scarcely suppose he does^ what are we to think of 
his skill as a philologist, and of his knowledge of the ^^ uiiiversa 
linguarum ratio P* Or if he knows that it was long ago confotod 
and shown to be erroneous, what idea must we form of the} 
temper and disposition of that man, who will rather persist in 
error, than even silently relinquish an untenable doctrine, because 
it has been exposed by a person whom he is conscious of having 
injured ? 

With these observations I shall at present take my leave of 
these two gentlemen, and at the same time beg leave to assure 
them that, whether they have any more insinuations in reserve, or 
prefer the more manly method of open attack, they shall find me 
ready to make good the assertions I have already hazarded, by pro- 
ducing more numerous and more formidable examples. The hos- 
tility I have experienced from them must appear to every one 
as mean and illiberal, as it is, I hope for the credit of literature, 
unprecedented among scholars, and can only be matched by the; 
attempts of an anonymous writer to depreciate the labors of an 
editor, that they may not stand in the way of his own on the 
same subject. 

GEORGE DUNBAR. 

Colkge^ Edinburgh, 
Jteb. 1822. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON SOME 

ORATIONS ASCRIBED TO CICERO. 

No. v.— [Continued from No. XXXVI. p. 251.] 



In Vol. i. Fasc. 1, ofthe Museum Antiquitatisstudioram, 
opera Friderici August! Wolfii et Philippi Buttmanni^ 
Berolini^ 1808^ the first article is 6. L. Spaldingii de Ora- 
tione Marcelliana Disputatio. 

- The erudition and sagacity of Spalding are well known 
from his labors on Quinctilian^ of whom^ he for twenty 

J rears was preparing an edition. Happily^ the fruits of his 
abor have been largely preserved, but death prevented 
him from completing the Work, and the task devolved 
on Philip Buttman. Spalding, like Wolfius, doubted the 
genuineness of the oration ; and in the course of his reasonr 
ings against it, he has very ably and very fully stated his 
opinion on the distinction between non solum and non moda* 

' Accusant patroni orationis taciturnitatem Wolfii, discrimen illud 
Yocularum non solum et non modo, quod in scliolis explicandum 
nt, lectoribus suis invidentis ; se quidem, quale illud intelligi pos- 
sit, nescire. Verba Marceliianae sunt liaec c. 10. §. 32. : " restat 
ut omDes UDum velint qui modo habent aliquid non solum sapi- 
entiae, sed etiam sanitatis.'' Wormio praeferenti non solum^ diu- 
sanB*^ designanti quod praecesserit qui modo habent, *^ accedit 
Weiskius. Equidem miror viros in Cicerone legendo multum ver- 
satos non attendisse, ubi descensus aliquis sit ad minora, ibi con- 
stanter poni non modo, nunquam non solum, velut hie qui ad m- 
jrientia gloriani non aspirant, tamen debebant sanitatem vindicare. 
Respondet Graeco fi^ Sn illud non modo, et succedit ejus loco sae- 
pissinie non dicam. Qua in sententia ipse hie Marceliianae auctor 
recte ponit non dicam §. 4." non dicam exornare sed enarrare. 
" male autem §. 5." non dicam cursibus sed victoriis." Debebat 
igitur noster modo illud suum in praecedentibus compendifacere, 
ne cogeretur aut eodem vocabulo repetendo aures radere, aut so^ 
ium pooeudo Ciceronem exuere. Iliam vero, quam dixi, differen- 
tiam non aliqua interpretandi libidine hie repente fingi, verum 
constantissimo Ciceronis usu comprobari admonitus unusquisque 
inter legendom sentiat. Ego esempla, quas objiciuntur plurima, 
bie effiiodere reformido, Aliqua tamen erunt demonstranda: Epp. 
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ad Fam. 15, 6. "si itoit modo omnes, verum etiam miilU Catonei 
essent in civitate nostra" ad quern locum est nota Ernest! mooen- 
tis esse pro si, non iHcam omnes, sed si cet. Pro Sext. 20. §. 45. 
<< jecissem me ipse potius in profundum, ut ceteros conservarem, 
quam iUos mei tam qupidos, non modo ad certam mortem, sed in 
magnum vitas discrimen adducerem/' §. 46. '' depugnarem potius 
cum sumraoyfioit Aesm exit io, sed periculocerfo Testro?'' Pro Flacc. 
3. §. 8. ''homo non modo vobis^ sed ne inter suos quidem notus." In 
Catil. 2» 12. §. 27. '* cujus ego non modo tactumy sed inceptum ullnm 
conatumve contra patriam deprehendero, sentiet" cet. (Huicquiden 
valde simile est contra RuU. 2, 33. §. 90. " nihil est in ea nrbe oonta 
iNinc rempubllcam, non dico factum, sed omnino excMitatuni.*) 
Fro Cluent. 23. §. 62. *' doce — quid — non modo in ciimiob ccd in 
maledictiloco sitobjectum.'' 40. §• 1 10. ** quis eum uaquam «Mi«Mb 
in patroni, sed in laudatoris aut advocati loco videratr^ Pre kgib 
Manil. 22. §. 66, ''quae civitas est in Asia^ quse mm meih kaip^re- 
toris aut legati, sed unius tribuni militum aoimos ac spiritUB capcre 
possif^" Pro Caec. 12. §. 35. "qusro, si te hodie domum tmm 
redeuntem coacti homines et armati non modo limioe tectoque 
^dium tuarum, sed primo aditu vestibuloque prohibuerint, qiud 
acturus sis." 14. §. 41. " sine cujusquam non modo morte, vcmm 
etiam yulnere." 26. §. 73. "jus civile — si non modo oppressum, sed 
etiam desert um aut uegligentius asservatum erit, nihil est, quod 
qnisquam sese habere certuni — arbitretur.'^ Verr. 2, 66, §• l€l. 
*' Atque ego hoc non vereor ne quid horum non moth impidaiii 
verum omnino adventu meo factum esse videatur/' Verr. 1« 31* 
§. 79. " Video — in qua civitate non modo legatus populi Romai 
ciroumsessus non modo igni, ferro, manu, copiis oppngaatfu, aed 
aliqua ex parte violatus sit :•— ei civitati bellum indici atque iofiEDS 
solere.'' Verr. Act. pr. 3. §. 9. '' Quod si non mtado !• tMum^ 
veriun 10 aliquo honesto praesidio — spem aliquaro coUocmmL'^ 
Pro Rose. Am. 38. §.111. "In privatis rebus ai qui ilea niv* 
datam non modo maiitiosius gessisset, sui quaestus aut comiHtfi 
causa, verum etiam negligentius ; eum raajores sumnMrai lulaiUiii 
dedecus existimabant." De nat. Deor. 1, 22. " Fpif tirufi t|wd 
dicit^ quod non modo philosophia dignum sit, sed mediocri pradoi- 
tia^" [quo loco bene utitur Kpirrft Halensis in A. L. Z. amii 1808* 
p. 36. nimium ille alioqui favens huic scriptori, aec luae aeatepliv 
certus, hie tamen verum videns cum ibidem ia vicinia deoioiMiitl 
alteram loeutionem '' (Simonides) non poeta solum aaavis^ vcnun 
etiam cetera quoque doctus sapiensque traditur."] Ia omaibas 
hisce si descensum aliquem aguovi ad minor4 nolim Jboc in 
partem accipi, quasi negem, etiam non solum poni, cum priua 
brum majus est. Sunt enim loca talem usum satis i^rte 
tia^ ut res acriore tantum quadam distioctione ad liquiduia perd«ci 
possit. Velut pro Rabir. Perd. 5. §. 15. '^ quern non m^th mo ted 
etiam cc&io hoc ac spiritu ceasorie Ic^s — C4ver« ^olikerinW Hie 
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Al6ilo seciiis nan solum scripseris qtiam non modo ; quod appatet 
iU qiMB nox eubjkiufitur §. l6. ''carntfex vero, et obductio capitis 
«t noraeii crocis absii non modo a corpore civium Romanoram, sed 
ctiam a cogitationey <k;uUs, aiiribus : harum enim omnrain return, non 
^olum eveotns atque perpessio, sed etiam conditio, ex{)ectat]09 
mentioipsa denique, indigna cive Romano atque homitie libero 
est." Forum majus et potius est civi- Romano qaam coelum patri^ 
et spiritus, communia ilia cunctis mortalibus ; corpus majus, quara 
Gogitatio ; sed itidem eventus atque perpessio superat conditionem, 
expectationem, mentionem ipsam. £st igitur attendendum, majofH 
iUa, ubi non solum aut ponitur, aut potest poni, coDtineri minori- 
bas simulque cum iisdem tribui unicuique, de qua agitur, rel ^el 
persons. Contra si aut utrumque aut prior pars toUitur et iiega^ 
tnr, turn solum non modo admittit ratio et usus Ciceronis. Carere 
Gracchum jubent leges censoriae simul etiam foro, dum coelo ac 
spiritu arcent; abest cami/es et crux a corpore quoque, cum abest 
a oogitaftiooe ; e^fcntus et perpessio crucis ittdtgna sunt et ipsa ho- 
ttine libero, etsi magis quam ejusdem mentio. Itaqoe decre^cit 
quidem magaitado rerum, sed nnius tamen ulraque membra sunt 
conditionis. Si vero negatio est in majore, affimiatio «n roinore, 
dtfert ratio structure. Ad mortem cerlam (pro Sext. 20^ §. 45.) 
aunquam adducturus est Cicero sui cupidos cives, sed fortasse ia 
magnum vitae discrimen : eseitium (ib. §. 46.) prorsus amovetar^ 
remanet summum periculum. Factum cujusquam(in Catil. 2, 13^ 
^ 270 0^° expectabit Cicero, sed incept urn et conatum deprelien* 
det. Limine et tecto (pro Caec. 12. §. 35.) redeuntem Pisouem nemo 
prohibebit, sed fortasse primo aditu vestibuloque. Igni, ferro^ 
manu, eopiis (Verr. 1^ 31. §. 79,) ut legatus populi Romani oppug- 
Mtus sit, ne cogitatur quidem, sed ubi aliqua ex parte violatus fue: 
rit, ei civitati bellum indicitur. MalitioHus (pro Rose. Am. 38. §. 
1 1 1 .) gerentem mandata ne comminiscebatur quidem antiquitas, 
sed etiam negligentes in alieno negotio summo dedecore notabat. 
SgpienHiB (pro Marc. 10. §• 32.) ul quid quam babeant ii omnes, 
qui untuB velle debeat, non exigitur, sed saaitatem mentis in iis 
K>re expectamus. Frequentius tamen est ut utrumque menibrum 
in negationem incidat, et baec est ratio omnium reliquorum quae 
attuli. Ita fit, ut nunquam apud Ciceronem legatur : " non hoc 
solum se ne illud quidem,*' verum semper, et quidem frequentis- 
sime, '' non hoc modo sed ne illud quidem." Quintilianus tamen 
I. O. 9» 4, 49* ^'Neque solum alium pro alio pedem metrorum 
ratio non recipit, sed ne dactylum gatcfein-^alterum pro altero." 
Nemo jam, spero, mirabitur, quod statuimus non modo quidem 
saepbsime succedere in locum tov non solum, sed nunquam vicis* 
nm, Illius rationis exemplum supra posuimus, et multa passim 
occurrent quaerentibus, velut quod in Catil. 1, 10. §. 26. variandi 
plane causa '* labores tui : jacere humi non modo ad obsidendum 
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stuprum, verum etiam ad facinus obeundum : vigUare nan $Qhm 
iusidiantem somno maritpraiiiy verum. ejtiam bonis occisorui9«" Sed 
nipdo §. 25. Demo solum reposuerit ** nunquam ta non m%ia btiuni 
sed ue helium quidem nisi uefarium concupisti// ll]ikleni 12*.§. 29. 
pro eo quod plerumque legitur " non moao se non contaminaiuqt, 
sed etiam bonestarunt" codex quidam apud ^eckium praefert non 
S0lum; impune ille» quia ulrumque fert legitimus usus. Tuliii. 
p. 74. 

The subject^ which employed such critics as Wolfins, 
Weiske^ and Spalding^ cannot be unimportant in the estima- 
tion of Scholars. I have brought together such matter as 
will enable learned readers to decide between the dispu- 
tants^ and I have no hesitation in declaring, that iny opi- 
nion is the same with tibose of Spalding and Wolfius — not 
only, that the oration is spurious, but that non modo has 
not, under all circumstances, the power of non solum — tha^ 
under some circumstances, they are equivalent ; ,and tliat, 
lender no circumstances, non solum has ttiat peculiar ppwer, 
which Wolfius and Spalding ascribe to non modo. . 

It is well known by learned men, that non modo put ellip- 
tically for non modo non is a phrase followed by sed vn 
QUIDEM. Perizonius, whose acnteness is no lessfx>nspi- 
cuoas than his learning, maintains that the mind advances 
a majori in the first clause, ad minus in tb6 second. Baver 
contends, and I think with success, for the contrary. The 
reasoning of the two disputants is well worthy of attenticm. 
It cannot be compressed without injury to their meaniogy 
nor can their arguments be here introduced on account of 
their length ; ti^ey are, however, earnestly recommended to 
the careful perusal of Scholars of inquisitive mind, it 
may be found in Vol. ii. Sanctii Minerva^ Ex Ed. Baveri. 
Cap» 7. lib. iv. It begins p. 293, and ends in p. 304. > 
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CORRECTIONS 

In the common Translation of the. New Testament. 

No. VI. — [Cofiiinued/rom No. XLII.p, S86.] 

Epjstle to tJie Romans. 

Chapter I. v. 1. afore, before. 

V. 13. letj prevented. 

V. 15. to you thai are at Rome also, to you also who are in 
Rome* . . » 

V. 17. For therein is the righteousness of God revealed from 
faith to faith, for the righteousness of God by faith, is revepied 
in it, to produce i^iih.'-th&just shall live hy faith, the just by 
faith shall live. "^ 

V. 18. hold the truth in unrighteousness, restrain the truth 
by their unrighteousness. 

V. £4. between, among. 

V. 25. the truth of God, the true God. — into a lie, for an 
idol. , . ' ' 

V. 28. not convenient, unbecoming. 

V. 32. in them, in those. 

Ch. II. V. 4. Knotcing^ CoM\Atr\i\g.-^leadeth,\ns\tes, 

V. Q. upon, to. (The construction of W. 9# 10 is more sim- 
ple in the translation than in the original.) 

V. 11. Begin the parenthesis here, instead of v. IS. 

V. 12. in, under. — by the law, by law. . 

V. 15. thoughts, discussions, reasonings. 

V. 26. the circumcision, the circumcised.^ 

V. 27. by the letter, and, though under the rule of. 

V. 29* put from and circumcision to Jetter in a parenthesis. 

Ch. III. V. ]. what profit is there, what is the advantage. 

V. 2. that unto them, to bis nation. 

V. 4. sayings, declarations. — art judged, judgest. 

V. 5. coiTimeiiii, displays. 

V. 7. lie, unfaithfulness. 

V. 8. whose damnation, of these the condemnation. 

V. 9. both Jews and Gentiles, that they, that both Jewj and 
Gentiles. r 

▼• 20, 28. the deeds of the law, deeds of law. 

V. 31. the lam, law. 
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Ch. IV. V. 1. €LS pertaining to the flesh hath found, has oIk 
tained it bj the flesb. 

V. IS. throughthe law, through law. 

If. 14. nMck are of, who lire rigbfeeoiis by.*— noife, no. • 

V. 15. worketh wrath, shows that we have incurred the wrath 
of God. — no transgression, no knowledge of transgression. 

V. 16. one}, and that. 

V. 17. before, in the presence of. 

V. 18. Who, He. 

V. 20. staggered not at, disputed not. 

V. 22. him, Abraham. 

V. 25. delivered, delivered to death. . 

Ch. V. V. 5. shed abroad in, poured i»to. 

V. 7. righteous, merely just. 

V. 1 ]. jojf, boast. — atonement, the benefit of tbe trt^nemetit 

V. 12. «n£f 50, so. ^ybr^Aafy because. 

V. 15. wUo many, to tbe many. 

V. 16. the judgment was by one, the judgmeat ^ta ty^Mie 
sin, 

V. 17. by one, by the one. 

Ch. VI. V. 2. are dead, have died. 

V. 5. shall, should. 

V. 6. ii, was. 

V. 10. unto sin, by sin. — unto God, by God. 

V. 12. thereof, of the body. 

y. 13. imtr^ume9itt of unrighteousness, uari^teotts insttu- 
ments. 

V. 14. shall, should. 

V. 16. whom, whatsoever.— S€ft>a/j^i to obey, to obey.^-^ts 
servants ye are to whom ye obey, you are the staves of ^hat yoa 
obey. 

V. 17. ye were, although yom were. — but fe, yet you «iow.*— 
form of doctrine, which was delivered you, model of doctriAei 
into which you were formed. 

V. 19. unto iniquity, to commit iniquity .«^«fi^o holinen, to 
work holiness. 

V, 20. free from, not obedient to. 

Ch. VII. V. 1. Know the law. Know law. — he Jitetk, it is in 
force. 

V. 4. by, in. 

v. 5. motions of sins, sinfiil passions. — by, under. 

V. 7. lust, the sinfulness of lust. 

V. 8. all manner of concupiscence, all desire to transgress. 

V. 13. sin that it might appear sin, working death inmebjf 
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that which is good,ihai sin by the comn^andment might become 
lEJCceediiig sit^ul. Sin ; so that h appears hy the law, which is 
good, that sin is working death in me, aud that it^is proved 4>jr 
ike oommandment to be mo^ pernicious* 

V. 14. under, as a slave to. 

▼. 15. allow, approve. 

V. 16. I consent unto the law that it is good, I acknowledge 
that the law is good. 

V. 21. a law, this power. 

V. 24. the body of this death, the corruption -of this mortal 
body. 

V. 25. God, through, God, who mill delrver me Aroitgh. — 
law of sin, power of sin. 

Ch. VIIL v. 3. in that, as.-^r mn, for the expiaHon of 
sin. — condemned, destroyed. 

v. 4. in, by. 

V. 10. because of sin, with respect to uin. '^became of right* 
emuness, vith respect to righteousness. 

v. 12. we are debtors not to, we are not obliged by. 

v. 14. they are the, are. 

V. 19. the creature, the rational creature. — of ihe sons, to the 
tons. 

V. 20, 21. vanity, misery. — the same in hope: because, \t, 
with the hope that. 

V. 25. xfour body, from our body. 

T. 26. with groanings, which cannot ie uttered, with secret 
pcayers. 

V. 28. ihe called, called. 

T. 29* that Jk migM be ihe first bom wn^ng, who was to be 
the leader of. 

V. 34. who also, and who. 

Ch. IX* V. 3. / covld wish that myself were accursed from 
Christ, for I professed myself an alien from Christ* 

V. 6. Not as though the Word of God hath tetf^n none effect, 
But the word of God cannot have failed. 

V. 11. of works, on account of works. 

V. 18. iehardeneth, he suffers to harden themselves. 

V. 24. us,<fa us. 

v. 27. a remnant, a remnant only. 

▼. 28. For he will finish the work, and cut it short in right* 
eousness, Finishing and cutting short the work in his jfntice. 

V. 29. Sabaoth, Hosts. 

Ch. X. v.* 19. know, know this. 

Ch. XI. v« 9i. mabeih intercesmn, complains. 
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V. 9* let their table be, tbeir table shall be. 
, V. 17- be,' have been. — grafed in an^mgit, .grafted upon (et 
pa^iqa). — and with them partakest, to partake. 

V. 23. And they also, if they bide not still, And even the 
Jews, if they persist not. ' .' 

V. 25. in part is happened to, has fallen on a part of. 

V. 26. There shall come out of Sion the deliverer, and shall, 
From Sion the deliverer will come, who will. 

Ch. XII. V. 7. wait, attend. 

V. l6. mind not, care not for. 

V. 17. Provide things honest. Behave honestly. 

V. 19* unto wrath, to the Divine anger. 

Ch. XIII. V. 2. damnation, punishment. 

V. 4. For he is, For the ruler is.— ^o thee for good, for good 
to thee. 

V. 5. for wrath, for fear of his wrath. 

V. 6, For for this cause pay you tribute also, for they, For 
this cause you also pay tribute, for rulers. — upon this very thingf 
to the pujblic administration. 

V. 8. but to love, but love to. 

V. 9. in this saying, namely, in this. 

V. 11. and that, and that you will observe. — we believed, we 
first believed. 

V. 13. honestly, decently. 

v. 14. and make not provision for the flesh, to fulfill the bats 
Mereo/) and do not indulge sensual passions. 

Ch. XIV. V. 1. not to doubtful disputations, not regarding 
differences of opinions. - * 

V. 5. be fully persuaded in his own mind, follow hb own per- 
suasion. 

V. 14. to him it is unclean, it is unclean. 

V. 17- is not meat, consists not in meat. — but, but io. 

V. 19* €in4 things wherewith one may edify another,', ^ud for 
mutual edification. 

V.20. it is evil, they become evil. 

V. 21. nor any thing, nor to do any thing. 

V. 23. damned, condemned.-^^-q/yai^A, from persuwon* . 

Cu. XV. v. 5. be like minded, have the same mind. 

V. 15. in some sort, partly. ' 

V. 20. Yea, so tiave I strived to preach the Gospel, not where 
Christ was named, yet I have endeavoured not to preach th9 
Gospel where Christ was acknowledged. 

V. 23. no more place, nothing more to do. 

V. 24. if first I be somewhat filled with, if 1 have first enjoyed. 
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.« 

V. 27. cariia/, temporal. 

v. 31. them that' do not believe, the unbelievers. 1 have, I 
am performing. 

Ch. XVI. V. 5. fruits, fruit 

V. 10. of Aristobulus' household, of the family of it« 

V, 21. work fellow, fellow laborer. 

V. 23. saluteth you, and Quartus, a brother, and Quartus, a 

brother, salutes you. 

C.P. 



NOTICE OI? 

*Ex reSu UpoxTiOJj jr;^oXfa)y elg J7Xara>vo^ KpdrvXov ^Ex" 
Xoya/. £x Prodi Scboliis ia Cratylum Platonis 
Excerpta. £ Codd^ edidit Jo. Fr. Boissonade. 
Lipsiae. 1820. 



Xhis publication is dedicated by the learned editor to Profes- 
sor Creuzety in the following terms: ^' Frid. Creuzero> Profes- 
sori Heidelbi^rgensi, Mystei-iorum Philosophise Platonicae Eppp-* 
tse, Prodi Lycii in Cratylum Commentariorum Reliquias offert 
Editor observantissimus.'' The reason why these Scholia are 
termed Excerpta merely^ is thus explained in the preface: 
*^ Scholiorum illorum Procli in Cratylum epitomen . edo^ nee 
Integra uspiam extare puto* . Ipse etiam Holstenius,' ille codi- 
cum helluo^ qui olim Procli^ ut et reliquorum id genus philoso- 
phorum^ editionem meditatus fuit^ Scholiorum in Cratylum Es« 
cerpta tantuni habuit : ' Proclum* (ait Epist. p. .229. coll. p. 
234.) 'in Cratylum totum legi: sunt exXoyai majorum commen- 
tariorum satis diligenter et bono cum judicio confectae. Pluri- 
ma sunt philologica in eo opere quae ad autiquarum faSularUln 
explicationem pertinent.* Atque patet ex locis quae in Disserta^ * 
tione de Nymphaeo indicavit (cf. Holstenii Epistolas, p. 156»)i; 
easdem illis quas nunc yulgo eclogas legisse. Neci aliis uteba- 
tur Gassendus, ^ui ad Epicurea T. 1. p. 361.. 362. paucula e^ 
Nostri libro testimonia protulit. Codices quoque Monacenses * 
et Augustanus uude Cireuzerus et b. Werfer us sua sibi decerpsf 



^ N^ceof 

runt, non videntur fuisse meis ampliorev^^ ]£quidein, nt eopiolas 
recenseani meaa^ tre&babuL librot manttscriplos^ binos Regios 
e Parisina bibliotheca 1832 et 1842, Uteris in aimotiEitione A et 
B signatosy atque Yaticanum ] 197; ooiiies cbarUceoff, recmtis- 
simos omueSk H^c. non aionendiin» est m hisce eelogiv non 
puram semper ipsamque Proclt manrnn exhibm; nam fdentidem 
inexapeotata prodit Epitomatoria nesNciOb cnjus ora^> Prdchim 
laudantis^ verbi causa^ cap. 30. 49* 56. 112. 153/' 

In (he 32nd and succeeding numbers of the Classical Journal^ 
was inserted a collection of Chaldaean oracles by the erudite T. 
Taylor^ several of which were selected from the Scholia of 
Prod us. We shall therefore extract from the notes of this edi- 
tion those which relate to the discrepancies between the Oracles 
as exhibited by Taylor/ and as found in the Mss. employed bj 
Prof. Boissonade. 

AKKa eorriy ovvoiji^ol trefAVOV oikdiiav^tco. orpofoXiy^i^ 

Classv Journ. N.xx^civ. p. 255. 

'AK}C ovofjLOL treiAVov xot) axoijx^ra;) (rrpo^tihtyyt 
Kd<riMt$ Ivtpoao'KOv xgonirv^v hoL vuTgos evtmjv. 

Prod. p. 23. Ed. Boiss. 

'^ V, oiKKi lo-Tiy ovvofLOL — o-rgofoiKiyyoa'fMi^. A, oAX* oSfopM. 
Cf. cap. 70. Hinc sumtum oraculuni suae collectioni 'CaYforiiB, 
vir in Platonicomm philosophia versatissimusi ins^ruit T« 17. 
CliEissictt Ephemeridis p. 255^ cum varietate^ sed ea non pmb* 
lectioms." Boiss. 

JSuf4j3oA« yetf 'Trarpixog voog STfFUpef 9Mera HOiriAOv, 

CJaas. Jonm. N. xxxit. p« 247* ' 

Sifu^Xei yap warpixhg vwf Sinrei^ xaroi xoa-fSAv, 
^"0$ Toi voijTa voii kou a^ipaarot. xi/Jit^ VQeircu,, 

Prod. p. 23. 

" A, «wip».. B, imigov. V, incupvfi quod firmat editum On- 
ciilujn ab: Obsopceo : JtJft/SoXa yap TrarpiKog viv$ hxuptv reui 4w- 
X«iJ. V^ >iaXX^irtti. Forte, xai il^paara roi xuXei yocrroi* 
Taylorus^.qui hoc Oraculorum e Nostri libro in sunm Oiracolbm 
Syntagma transtulit T 17. p«247. Class. Ephemeridis, exhH^ 
xo^ a^pttara xoLKKmftl^ti, Oportuit saltern afpiorroy vel a^giffrms." 
BoisSk 
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Class. Jourfi). N» xxxrv. p. £56. 

Prod. p. S4. Boissonade has given vgoTotiela-av, but has not 
noticed the variation. 

Class. Journ. N. SiXxir. p. d46« 

ProcL p. ^46. axvamov for aKVOLiLTrrot). 

Aurou yap 97tipco<ncou(nv 0eftffiXiXToir& xe^uyai, 
ifai wpijo-Tij^oSo;^©! xoXtoi vapi^eyytoi oeXxi}; 
TlarpoyBVOug ExaTtjg, xat vwel^caKog trvpos avtof, 
Hdi xparatov 7rveviJi,a ttoXoov mjgicov eitexuva. 

Class. Journ. N. xxxiv. p. 245. 

Touh yekp hxigia-xoufftv a/xc/Xixroi re xepawo) 
Ka) 7rpri(mipo^6^0i xokiroi 

ProcL p. 63. 

Targo; euyeyov^ kxaiTTfi^ x^V utti^xjo; wpoc avdo;* ij $e xparfliiov 
mfvjpw ToXXo»y hvqIodv mxitvfiu 

'^ Verba oraculi divulsa. Pro evyevotlf, A| oysvou^* B^ ayewS^. 
Pro hiimif leg^ esse 'Exarrig, patet e re, et e solenni permuta- 
tions de qua cf. cap. 170. Leg. quoque ^Se, non v^i, Ad.intelU- 
^ntiaro non parum facit Psellus Exposit. Qrac. p. 114. 
Taylorus in Collect. Oracul. T. 17. p.. 245. Ephemeridis 
Class, sic Oraculum exhibuit; sed utrum e conjectura, an 
e codice^L oos non docuit: .4utqu yeip ix9» — xoAtm irafu^p/yi»g 
aXxiig IlaTpoytvous ^Exeun^g^ xeu — *HSs xp, w.. voXco)^. vuplanf iw, 
Kquideal^ in Codd. inv^ni gvii.: scripsi toDSIf e cap. I4£." 
Boiss. ' 

Ta Xoyia inpi ra>v ra^eoav irpo rou oupavov cog uf6iyxTOV tviiti^a- 
TO, xai vpo(rt$rixe. Class. Journ. N. xxxiii. p. 13£. 

Siy ^ii ftu«T«. 
Koii yAp rei X. m) fxc/ycoy dg &f6iyHr&0¥ hvi, nei) wpoi. ri', 'ipiy' 
^f, fivoToi/ Procl. p. 72. 

" OoagV ras voijTaj aiuag to Xoyiov xotXei, xat " icpoioixrag awo- 
Tou Trarpof iseiv ex avrov.** Class. Journ. N. xxxiii. p. 132. 

Oiag yotp avTotg xa) rp^ kiym JMiXei^ x«h «po. otwi rov ir, flufiy iw 
jtwTov. Procl. p. 79. 
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Piiri TOi votgoov jxaxap»v>in)y)] rt poij n, * 
IIctvToov yap wpwn\ Suv^/xf i; xeXiroio'iv dL^qeurroi^ 

Class. Journ. N. xxxiv. p. 246. 
Prod. p. 85. Suvceftfi for Suva/xsi;. 

7^0^ Sff TO) voouvri ro voijrov. Prod, in Crat. and Hesjchius 
in voc. Noeqov. Class. Journ. N. xxxiii. p. 133. 

Kci yotf rpo^^ ro voijrov Itrri, xarA t8 koyiov, Tai$ voepai^ iutxoC' 
IJLfia-iiri rm ieeov, Procl. p. 97. 

'' Taylor, hinc sumsit in Collectione Oracul. Chaldaic. T. 
17. p. 133. Class. Ephemeridis : sed Codicero non videtar 
aequi diligenter. Contulit vir doctiss. opportune Hesjdi. in 
Notpiv.^ Boiss. 

Aurbs y ffV vpoart^i^ lepBVf icvpo^ ipya xu^spvwv, 
KvfjMTi paiviO'ioo vay^qM fiapvvjy^og aXfirig. 

Class. Journ. N. xxxiv. p. 256^ 

Prod. p. 106. ^upwix^oS' '' Male exhibet Taylor. /S^tpof- 
Xl'TOf.** Boiss. . . ^ 

The remaining notes are not copious^ owing to causes detail- 
ed in the preface ; we shall therefore conclude this brief and im- 
perfect oudine with the following extract: 

P. 93. '' Simonides Platonis in Protagora, §. 87* ^vayxji V 
ovU iib) pM)(oyTUi, Proverbium fuit inde a Simonide celebratom; 
sed et potuit jam ante Simonidem esse. Illustravit Heindorfiui. 
ad Plat. Protag. quocum cf. Schott. ad Zenob. I, 5. Phalatif 
£p. 83. hoL T^v xa) imv vXeiov i(rxyov<rav itviyxp, Syneslus Ep. 
103. p. 243. C. avuYxa Ss o^Se 9fo), ^eur), fjiJixovTAu Codd. dtio 
habent hie avAyity. sed praefero Dofismum. Et hsec fuit^ puto^ 
Simonidis tnanus. Schoi. Eurip. Or. 478. hfiyM yotq alXi ot 

*^* The perfect accuracy of the Professor is equalled oiily 
by the depth of his learning, and we Can always trust his critical 
sagacity in the most intricate passages of classical antiquity. 
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AN INQUIRY 

into the Symbolical Language of Ancient Art and 

Mythology. 

By R. p. knight. 



Pa tit VI.— [Continued from No. XLIX.p. 51.] 

135. Xhe mythological personages Castor and Pollux^ who 
lived and died alternately^ were the same as Bacchus and Apollo : 
whence they were pre-eminently distinguished by the title of the 
great gods in some places; though^ in others, confounded 
with the canonised or deified mortals, the brothers of Helen.* 
Their fabulous birth from the egg, the form of which is retained 
in the caps usually worn by them, is a remnant of the ancient 
mystic allegory, upon which the more recent poetical tales have 
been engrafted ; whilst the two asterisks, and the two human 
heads, one going upwards and the other 'downwards, by which 
they are occasionally represented, more distinctly point out their 
symbolical meaning^^ which was the alternate appearance of the 
sun in the upper and l^wer hemispheres. This meaning, being 
a part of what was revealed in the mysteries, is probably the 
reason why Apuleius mentions the seeing the sun at mid- 
night among the circumstances of initiation, which he has 
obscurely and (enigmatically related.' 

136. As the appearance of the one necessarily implied the 
cessation of the other, the tomb of Bacchus was shown at Delos 
near to the statue of Apollo ; and one of these mystic tombs, in 
the form of a large chest of porphyry, adorned with goats, leo- 
pards, and other symbolical figures, is still'extant in a church 
at Rome. The mystic cistae, which were carried in procession 
occasionally, and in which some emblem of the generative or 
preserving attribute was generally kept, appear to have been 
merely models or portable representations of these tombs, and 
to have had exactly the same signification. By the mythologists, 
Bacchus is said to have terminated his expedition in the extre- 

* Pansao. lib. i. p. 77. ; and lib. iii. p. 242. They were also called ANAKES 
or Kings, and more commonly ^iO£KOTPOl or Sons of Jupiter, as being pre-emi- 
nently sucb. To Tcvy Aioffnovpwy Ufoy Avaxiiov ixaXiire* Aveuuc yttf at/TQi irap' *£XX^ 
ywt ncoXowtv. Scbol. in Lucian. Timon. 

* See medals of Istrus, whicb are very common. ^ Metamorpb. lib. xi. 
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mities of the East ; and Hercules, in the extremities of the West; 
which means no more than that the nocturnal sun finishes its 
progress, when it mounts above the surrounding oceen in the 
East; and the diurnal, when it passes the same boundary of the 
two hemispheres in the West. 

137. The latter's being represented by the lion, explains the 
reason why the spouts of fountains were always made to imitate 
lions' heads ; which Plutarch supposes to have been, because 
the Nile overflowed when the sun was in the sign of the lion:' 
but the same fashion prevails as universally in Tibet as ever it 
did in £gypt, Greece, or Italy ; though neither the Grand Lama 
nor any of his subjects know any thing of the Nile or its over- 
flowings ; and the signs of the zodiac were taken from the mys- 
tic symbols ; and not, as some learned authors have supposed, 
the mystic symbols from the signs of the zodiac* The emUe- 
tnatical meaning, which certain animals were employed to sig- 
nify, was only some particular property generalised ; and^ there- 
fore, might easily be invented or discovered by the natural ope- 
ration of the mind : but the collections of stars, named after cer- 
tain animals, have no resemblance whatever to those aniqilik ; 
which are therefore merely signs of convention adopted to dis- 
tinguish certain portions of the heavens, which were probably 
consecrated to those particular personified attributes^ which they 
respectively represented. That they had only begun to be so 
named in the time of Homer, and that not on account of any 
real or supposed resemblance, we have the testimony of a pas- 
sage in the description of the shield of Achilles, in which the 
polar constellation is said to be called the Bear, oro the r wise 
the Waggon;^ objects so different that it is impossible that 
one and the same thing should be even imagined to resemble 
both. We may therefore rank Plutarch's explanation with other 
tales of the later iE^yptian priests ; and conclude thut the real 
intention of these symbols was to signify that the water^ which 
they conveyed^ was the gift of the diurnal sun, because separated 
from the salt of the sea, and distributed over the earth by exha- 
lation. Perhaps Hercules being crowned with the foliage of 
the white poplar, an aquatic tree, may have had a similar mean- 
ing ; which is at least more probable than that assigned by Ser- 
vius and Macrobius.^ 



* Kp>ivai U xai wtruy^ao-fjutra rwv Xcovrwv s^iaai xoouvov;, on NctXop eirayu finCi^if 
rrn; AtyvTTTiwy aPov^i^y n'Kiov 7oy XfovTa Trnpo^cvovTo;. Symposiac. lib. ir. p. 670* 
"" II. £. 487. ^ In ^n. viii. 276. Saturn, lib. Hi. c. 12. 
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138. Humidity in general, and particularly the Nile, was 
called by the iEgyptians the defluxion of Osiris ;' who was 
with them the God of the Waters, in* the same sense as Bac^ 
chus was among the Greeks :^ whence all rivers, when personi- 
fied, were represented under the form of the bull ; or at least with 
4M>me of the characteristic features of thataniroaL^ In the reli- 
gion of the Hindoos this article of ancient faith, like most others, 
18 still retained ; as appears from the title. Daughter of the 
SuD, given to the sacred river Yamuna> The Goid of Destruc- 
tion is also mounted on a white bull, the sacred symbol of the 
opposite attribute, to ^ow the union and co-operation of botb.^ 
The same mieaning is more distinctly represented in an ancient 
Greek fragment of bronze, by a lion trampling upon the head 
t>f a bull, while a double phallus appears behind them, and 
diows the result.^ The title SflTHP KOSMOf upon the com- 
poeite priapic figure published by La Chausse is well known ;' 
and it is probable that the itbyphallic ceremonies, which tbe 
gross flattery of the degenerate Greeks sometimes employed to 
honor the Macedonian princes,^ had the same meaning as this 
title of Saviour, which was frequently conferred upon, or 
assumed by them.^ It was also occasionally applied to most of 
the deities who had double attributes, or were personifications 
of both powers ; as to Hercules^ Bacchus, Diana, &c.'^ 

139* uiana \(as, as before observed, originally and properly 
Ae Moon ; by means of which the Sun was supposed to im- 
pregnate the air, and scatter the principles of generation both 
active and passive over the earth : whence, like the Bacchus 



* Ov MOTOV Toy NiiXoy, aXXa mwi Cy^vf affXw; 0<rkQths ttvoppofiv MaXov^iy (of Aiyyv- 
?ioi). Flutarcb. de Is. et Osir. 

^ Of ^f 0-ofHtfTf^ot Tfiuy fr^fcuy, ov fxoyov rev NctXoy Otrifii xaTf^vriv, ovh Tv^uffa mf 
Ba>xKT<ray* aXXa Ocripiy fxif aitXtog airao-av mf ^Donuof afXHf xa< ivTfet(xiVf tttrutit yiyi- 
0-Mtf; 1UU aviPfAurog ovautv iofxi^ovrtg, Tv^tina ot 9ray to av^iAnfoif xai Wfuitg m»i 
fqpayTtxoy, oXw; xat iroXf/mtoy ry Cyfornrt, Ibid. p. 363. 

Ou ^yoy if rou oivou ^oyvo-ov, otWckxai tracts ^f<*S 4>t;(rtw; *EXXi}y«f ^yWfrai 

xvptoy %en u^yjryon. Ibid. p. 364. 

* Horat. lib. iv^. od. xiv. 25. etSchoI. Vet in loc. Riven appear thus personified 
on the coins of many Greek cities of Sicily and Italy. 

^ Sir W. Jones in the Asiatic Researches, vol. i. p. 29i 
^ Maorice't Indian Antiquities, vol. i. pt. 1. p. 861. 

6 On a handle of a vase in the cabinet of Mr. Knight. 

7 Mus. Rom. s. vii. pi. 1. vol. ii. 

* Ol KBmeuM, I Jc^ovTo (roy An/xnrgiov) ovuotof OvfAMyrtg, xau (rrt^nwrtSy xai Myo- 
XMuvri;, aXXa xai irpoa-oha %cu %ofoi xai tvu^aXXoi /uur' op^ti^nu; rns y^ns ttviivrwv 
•i/T^. Athen. lib. vi. c. 15. 

9 IWd. c. 16. 

*^ Eri }i *HXio; rvwyv/miay i^ory laimo is ujai xai *HpaxXfi;. PausaiL ia A'Cad. C« 
xxxi. s. 4. See also coins of Thasus, Maronea, Agathodes, &c. 
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h^vf^g and Apollo SiSufMcio;, she was both male and female,' both 
heat and humidity ; for the warmth of the moon was supposed 
to be moistening, as that of the Sun was dryings^ She was 
called the Mother of the World ;^ and the Daughter, as weH 
as the Sister of the Sun ;^ because the {nroductiTe powers with 
which she impregnated the former, together wtih the light faj 
which she was illumined, were supposed to be deriYed from the 
latter. By attracting or heaving the waters of the ocean^ she 
naturally appeared to be the sovereign of humidity ; and by seenr« 
ing to operate so powerfully upon the constitutions of women, 
she equally appeared to be the patroness and regulatress of nu* 
trition and passive generation : whence she is said to have re- 
ceived her nymphs, or subordinate personifications, froin the 
ocean ;^ and is often represented by the symbol of the 8ea-*cnb }f 
an animal that has the property of spontaneously detaching from 
its own body any limb that has been hurt or mutilated, and re- 
producing another in its place. As the heat of the Sun animated 
the seminal particles of terrestrial matter, so was the hiunidi^of 
the Moon supposed to nourish and mature them ;7 and as her 
orbit was held to be the boundary that separated the celestial 
from the terrestrial world,^ she was the mediatress between both; 
the primary subject of the one, and sovereign of the other, who 



' 06rw mv 0<riQiiog ^tnafxif n rif SiXiiv^ riOtfrcct (lege rt9ifASfoi) mv lo^v •wv ^ 
vio'iy ouaay a'vnneu Xiyovo'i. ^lo xbu /bcnTipa mv o'l'hitnf tou wtarixov xaXovoY, sum fvrif 
i%wt a^0'ivo9f|Xt/y oiovrai, 4rXfipovjxiVt|V ^^o fiXtoi;, xai xvioxojuivnv, «vritf it iroXif m; f«f 
acp(» t^mjumn yiTvnTtxa; »px^i '^^ wtrttwH^wauv, Plutarch, de Is. et Osir. p. SOS. 

* Caior soils arefacit, limaris hamectat. 

Macrob. sat viL c x. 
TtfffxtTf yeu (rt\nyn9 .yvn/xoi TO ^ttff xai dypvotov f^ovtrccff tvfjijvn nai yoyai; ^"^'"y "*' 
pvrwf Hfat pXaama-ta-i. Plutarck. de Is. et Osir. 
3 Plutarch, in 1. c. 

^ a \tir»po^(mou Qvyartf 
AeXfov SfXtiTcetn. Eurip. Fhaen. ITS. 

O^Ttti; At<rxt/Xo; %at ot fvo-ixivTcooi, *H<no^o; h ^n<ri^ tth'kbnt riKiW «l«ft mv ViXnnth 
Schol. in loc. 

' ^scbyl. Prometh. Vinct 138. Callimach. Hvmn. in Dian. 13. CatoUos in 
Cell. 84. ^ See coins of the Brettii in Italy, Himera in Sicily, &c 
^ Duobus his regnntur omnia terrena, calore quidem solis per diem, humoie veio 

lune per noctem. Nam ut calore solis animantur semina, ita luna hamgie 

nutriuntur, penes ipsara enim et corporum omnium ratio esse dicitur et potestas. 
Schoi. Vet. in Horiit. Carm. Sec. 

Luna alit ostrea ; et implet echinas, et muribus fibras, 
£t pecui additt Lucil. apud Aul. Gell. 1. xx. c 8. 

* laB^^i yaf tarif a9»yacria( xai yrvforfw; o vifi mv 0'iXnv^iV i^ofxog, Ocell. Locan. 
de UniversOf p. 516. ed. Gale. 

Airo yag m> aiXnviaxnf ^^atpa;, h tayarm (>t«v t«uv x«t' ovpavov xvxXonr, «^mv ^< 
Tfl»v «p«ff hfMity mayoa^wani oi 4)povTto'T«i twv fxtTtwfmf *XP* T^^ i^X.*''''^ ^ •''• xarpf 
T»9u; tf9»vtf. Philon. de Somn. yol. i. p. 641 . Oper. 
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tempered the sabtility of sethereal spirit to the grossness of earthly 
matter, so as to make them hariponise and unite.' 
• 140. The Greeks attributed to her the powers of destruction 
as well as nutrition ; humidity as well as beat^ contributing to 
putrefaction : whence sudden death was supposed to proceed 
from Diana as well as from Apollo; who was both the sender 
of disease, and the inventor of cure : for disease is the father of 
medicine, as Apollo was fabled to be of JEsculapius. The rays 
of the Moon were thought relaxing, even to inanimate bodies, 
by. means of their humidity : whence wood cut at the full of the 
moon was rejected by buUders as improper for use.^ The Hi- 
thyias, supposed to preside over child-birth, were only personifi- 
cations of this property,^ which seemed to fecilitate delivery by 
slackening the powers of resistance and obstruction ; and hence 
the crescent was universally worn as an amulet by women ; as 
it still continues to be in the southern parts of Italy; and Juno 
Lucina, and Diana, were the same goddess, equally personifi- 
cations of the Moon.* 

141. The ^Egyptians represented the Moon under the symbol 
of a cat; probably on account of that animaFs power of seeing 
2U the night ; and also, perhaps, on account of its fecundity ; 
which seems to have induced the Hindoos to adopt the rabbit 
as the symbol of the same deified planet.' As the arch or bend 
of the mystical instrument, borne by Isis, and called a sistrum^ 
represented the lunar orbit, the cat occupied the centre of it ; 
while the rattles below represented the terrestrial elements ;^ of 
which there are sometimes four, but more frequently only three 
in the instances now extant : for the ancient j£^yptians, or at 



^n i^ itturov OtffAvrn'ra ks* fuf* yv ^i xat OuXetaa^ XfnTOi xara ^va-iy I xoo-^o;, hem 
stotXin xat xvarti fotfov* o'tXtpffi, fXtov fAtr»(v xai ytig, wtrvip nofiiag x»i mmXio; *i*^f9 
n T< |bu»X0aNoy aXXo ovXay^vov, cyxfijuiiyt}, rnt r* avii/Otv a\iay nrrnvBa iut^tfAiniy xeu 
rag nrivBtf ava9vfAiao-ft; vi^'* T(y< xat xaBa^a-H Xnrrwot/^a fti^i iavrnf ava^t^ivo'iv. 
Plutarch, de Facie in Orbe LunfB» p. 928. 

* riWTCM ^i xai «fpi ra »4^X^ ^'^ o'UfjMrioif tmiv^oc i| ms o't\nyn{ ivfafug* rwf 
Tf yag (vX«v ra TtfAve^iya raig ^rayo'fXtiwii; »«ejS«XXot/0'iV 9I tixtovi;, wg ««»Xa lun 
^vinra rax^s li' iyfornriu Plutarch. Sympos. lib. iil. qu. 10. 

' — *09n MfJMi xai T»i» AfrtfAiy^ Ao^tiay not EtXi(9t/i«y, et/x ovcay / ripay n Tnr «'»Xn* 
y«iv, wtofJMcOai, Ibid. 

* Tn Lucina dolentibus 
Juno dicta puerperis 
Tu potens Trivia, et notho es 

I^ta lumine Luna. Catull. zzxir. 18. 

' Maurice's Indian Antiouities, vol. i, p. 518. See fabulous reaiont assigned 
tot the Egyptian symbol, bemetr. Pbaler, s. |59t 
« Plutarch, de Is. ct Osir. p. 876. 
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least some of them^ appear to have known that water and air are 
but one substance.' 

142. The statues of Diana are always clothed, and she had 
the attribute of perpetual virginity ; to which her common Greek 
name APTEMIS seems to allude : but the Latin name appears 
to be a contraction of DIVIAN^, the feminine^ according to 
the old Etruscan idiom, of DIVUS, or JIFOS;* and therefore 
signifying the Goddess^ or general female personification of the 
Divine nature, which the Moon was probably held to be in the 
ancient planetary worship, which preceded the symbolical. As 
her titles and attributes were innumerable^ she was represented 
under an infinite variety of forms, and with an infinite variety 
of symbols ; sometimes with three bodies, each holding appro- 
priate emblems^^ to signify the triple extension of her power, 
in heaven, on earth, and under the earth ; and sometimes with 
phallic radii enveloping a female form, to show the tinivenal 
generative attribute both active and passive.^ The figures of 
her, as she was worshipped at Epbesus, seem to have connsted 
of an assemblage of almost every symbol, attached to the old 
humanised column, so as to form a composition purely emble*^ 
matical;^ and it seems that the ancient inhabitants of the north 
of Europe represented their goddess Isa as nearly in the same 
manner as their rude and feeble efforts in art could accomplisb ; 
she having the many breasts to signify the nutritive attribute ; and 
being surrounded by deer's horns instead of the animals diem- 
selves, which accompany the Ephesian statues.^ In sacnficiflf, 
too, the reindeer to her, it was their custom to hang Ae 
testicles round the neck of the figure,^ probably for the same 
purpose as the phallic radii, above mentioned, were employed 
to serve. 

143. Brimo, the Tauric and Scythic Diana, was the de- 
stroyer;^ whence she was appeased with human victims and 

' H yap ^ypa ^va-i^y afy^n K»t yvna-tg ovtra Travrwy i^ ^fX^^Sy ^^ vpwra r|Ma tfWjjMSfw, 
ynv, atpa, x»* irup «7rot>icr«. Plutarch, de Is. et Osir. 

'^ Varr. lib. iv. c. 10. Lanzi sopra le Hague moite d'ltalia, vol. ii. p. \9i» 

^ See La Chausse Mus. Horn. vol. i. s. ii. tab. xx, &c. These figures are said to 
have been £rst made by Alcamenes, about the Ixxxiv. Olympiad. 

A.'Kiutfxtyiig i* (ff^o* Joxttv) wpwTo; ayaXfxara 'Ejccfni; rpitt tytoin^f vpoanyfofjuta oXXq* 
Xoi;, ^v AQrivaioi xaXova-if fnivvpytiiav, Pausan. in Corinth, c. zxx. s. 2* 

* See Duane's coins of the Seleucids, tab. xiv. fig, 1 and 2. 
^ See De la Chausse Mus. Rom. vol . i. s. ii. tab. xviii. 

^ Ol. Kudbeck. Atlant. vol. ii. pp. 212 and 291. fig. 30 and 31. and p. 277. 
fig. G. 7 Ibid. p. 212* fig. 31. and p. 292. 

• BptfAw Tpijtxof^o;. Lycophr. Cassandra, v. 1176. 

Bp*^w n ccvTti n *Ex<tT>j' — xmi h Ut^a-t^oyri Bp</cw Xiy«Tar Jaxei ^i >i mvTn tiia% 
*E)iaT»i x«; n»p<7-e{)oyn. Tzetz. Schol. in eund. 
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other bloody rites ;' as was also Bacchus the devourer;^ 
who seems to have been a male personification of the same attri- 
bute^ called by a general title which confounds him with another 
personification of a directly opposite kind. It was at the altar 
of Brimo^ called at Sparta Agreiiig opiia. or opico^noi, that the La- 
cedaemonian boys voluntarily stood to be whipped until their 
lives were sometimes endangered ;' and it was during the festival 
of Bacchus at Alea^ that the Arcadian women annually under- 
went a similar penance^ first imposed by the Delphic oracle ;• 
but probably less rigidly enforced.^ Both appear to have been 
substitutions for human sacrifices ;^ which the stem hierarchies 
of the North frequently performed ; and to which the Greeks 
and Romans resorted upon great and awful occasions ; when 
real danger had excited imaginary fear.^ It is probable, there- 
fore, that drawing blood, though iu ever so small a quantity, 
was necessary to complete the rite : for blood being thought to 
contain the principles of life, the smallest effusion of it at the 
altar might seem a complete sacrifice, by being a libation of the 
soul ; the only part of the victim which the purest believers of 
antiquity supposed the Deity to require.7 In other respects, the 
form and nature of these rites prove them to have been expia- 
tory ; which scarcely any of the religious ceremonies of the 
Greeks or Romans were. 

144. It is in the character of the destroying attribute, that 
Diana is called TATPOIIOAA, and BOIIN EAATEIA, in allu- 
sion to her being borne or drawn by bulls, like the Destroyer 
among the Hindoos before mentioned ; and it is probable that 
some such symbolical composition gave rise to the fable of Jupi- 
ter and Europa ; for it appears that in Phoenicia, Europa and 
Astartd were only different titles for the same personage, who 
was the deity of the Moon ;^ comprehending both the Diana 
and celestial Venus of the Greeks : whence the latter was occa- 



* See Johan. Meurs. Grec. Feriata. iiufxaartywa'ts, 

^ A(oyu0^ wfJuUtoif et ev/unfo^. See Porphjr. vtpi amy^nCf K ii« p* 224. Plutarch, 
in Themjstoc. 

3 Piutaich. in Lycurg. et Lacon. Institat. 

* Kat n Atovucrov tw lopi^, xara fjMirivfxn t% AiX^evy, fjia<rrtyoirfrtu yi/wtxif, %a9» 
n»t ol ZitafrMrwf t^n^9i vofa rt^ 0p9ia. Fausan. in Arcad. c. 23. 

^   'BuofAtfov hj ovTtM xXtigo; airi'KitiJtfiavtf Avxovpyo; fMTt^aXty i; 7»; iirt r«t; 
'^nfioif /Lftaa^riyoK* Pausan. in Lacon. 
^ Plutarch, in Theniistocl. Liv. Hist. 
7 Strabo, lib. xv. p. 732. 

* Eyt it tun ttXXo Ipoy cy ^otViXi^/iAcyft, to Zt^ovMi i^ou^t, vSg (ixfV otVTot Xiy«t/<n, Xrtetprni 
f0-T(* AtfToprnv ^( tyu' ^okki; icXfivaitiy ijucjuuvai* tv; ^e jtAoi rtg rwy IfVtfV tbWnyitTo^ 
Evftuitn^ tvri mt Kt$i(Mv «dfX^i«i(. Luciaa* de Syra Dea, s. 4* 
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sionally represented armed like the former;' and also dittio- 
guished by epithets^ which can be properly applied only to the 
planet, and which are certainly derived from the primitiTe plane- 
tary worship.^ Upon the celebrated ark or box of Cypaelut, 
Diana was represented winged^ and holding a lion in one hand 
and a leopard in the other ;^ to signify the destroying attribute, 
instead of the usual symbols of the bow and arrow \ and in an 
ancient temple near the mouth of the Alpheus she was repre- 
sented riding upon a gryphon;^ an emblematical monster com- 
posed of the united forms of the lion and eagle, the aymbok of 
destruction and dominion.^ As acting under the earth, she was 
the same as Proserpine ; except that the latter has oo reference 
to the Moon ; but was a personification of the same attributes 
operating in the terrestrial elements only. 

]45. In the simplicity of the primitive religion, Pluto and 
Proserpine were considered merely as the deities of death pre- 
siding over the infernal regions ; and, being thought wholly in- 
flexible and inexorable, were neither honored with any rites of 
worship, nor addressed in any forms of supplication 'fi but in the 
mystic system they acquired a more general character; and 
became personifications of the active and passive modifications 
of the pervading Spirit concentrated in the earth. Pluto was 
represented with the 9roXo^ or modius on his bead, like Venus 
and Isis ; and, in the character of Serapis, with the patera of 
libation, as distributor of the waters, in one hand, and the cornu- 
copia?, signifying its result^ in the other.^ His name Pluto or 
Plutus signifies the same as this latter symbol ; and appears to 
have arisen from the mystic worship ; his ancient title having 
been AIAHX or AFIJHS, signifying the Invisible, which the 
Attics corrupted to Hades. Whether the title Serapis, wluch 
appears to be Egyptian, meant a more general personification, 



' Ayi'kOova-i ii i; Toy Ax^oxopty^ov, voo; larriy A^^o^irng* ayaXjuara ii^ avrtf rt mtAi* 
wfAWii xoi 'HXio;, nai E^c ixtvy to^ov. Paasan.in Corinth, c. 4. 8. 7. 

Also at Cythera, in the most ancient temple of Urania in all Greece, wat 
^oftfov w'K'Kia-fAiyoy of the goddess. Id. in Lacon. c. 23. s. 1. 

^ Noctivigila, noctiluca, &c. Plant. Cnreul. act i. so. iii. v. 4. Herat, fib. it. 
od.6. 

3 ApTf|tAi; hfovxoi^ c^* ortv Xoyeu, itrtfvyng tyowa i<rrty airi tw wfjuofy xeu Tf Mfv 
it(iot xanx'* vap^MXiy, t^ ^i hifa rwv X'^f^^ Xiovra. Pausan. in Eliac. i. c. 19. 8. 1. 

* Strabo, lib. viii. p. 343. Agrijott; etya^t^ofAtyn <vt yf^Tcig, a very cdebrated 
picture of Aregon of Corinth. 

^ See coins of Te'i'os, &c. in the Hunter collection. 

^ Iliad I. 158. They are invoked indeed II. I. 565. and Od. K. 535. ', bat only 
as the deities of Death. 

7 In a small silver figure belonging to Mr. P. Knight. 
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or precisely the same^ is diflScult to ascertain ; ancient autho- 
rity rather favoring the latter supposition ;' at the same time 
that there appears to be some difference in the figures of them 
now extant ; those of Pluto having the hair hanging down in 
large masses over the neck and forehead, and differing only in 
the front curls from that of the celestial Jupiter ; while Serapis 
has, in some instances, long hair formally turned back and dis- 
posed in ringlets hanging down upon his breast and shoul- 
ders like that of women. His whole person too is always en- 
veloped in drapery reaching to his feet ; wherefore he is probably 
meant to comprehend the attributes of both sexes; and to be a 
general personification, not unlike that of the Paphian Venus 
with the beard, before mentioned ; from which it was perhaps 
partly taken ;* there being no mention made of any such deity in 
Egypt prior to the Macedonian conquest; and bis worship 
having been communicated to the Greeks by the Ptolemies; 
whose magnificence in constructing and adorning his temple tut 
Alexandria was only surpassed by that of the Roman emperors 
in the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus.' 

146. The m](Stic symbol called a modius or ttoXo^, which is 
upon the heads of Pluto, Serapis, Venus, and Fortune or Isis, 
appears to be no other than the bell or seed-vessel of the lotus or 
vi^ter-lily, the nymphsea nelumbo of Linnaeus. This plant, 
which appears to be a native of the eastern parts of Asia, and 
is not now found in Egypt,^ grows in the water ; and amidst its 
broad leaves, which float upon the surface, puts forth a large 
white flower ; the base and centre of which is shaped like a bell 
or inverted cone, and punctuated on the top with little cells or 
cavities, in which the seeds grow. The orifices of these cells 
being too small to let them drop out when ripe, they shoot forth 
into new plants in the places where they were formed ; the bulb 
of the vessel serving as a matrice to nourish them until they 
acquire a degree of magnitude sufficient to burst it open and 



^» 



' Ov yw^ aXXoy niiai Xipaviv i| toy nXot/rwya ^<n« Plutarch, de Is. et Osir. 

^ nXaTTot/0-t h aumv (Af^oJirnv) xot yrmvt ny^jtwar iiori lun appiy» nat Bn^it 
'X" o^y*'-** ravrnr yap Xtyovcif i4>opey tttvni yoio'ctvfy xat a%Q t>k O0^t/O( scot wha 
Xtyovo-iv avTti t$pfna' t« it xaTw, 0qXii(tv. vKarrovo'i it avrnf xm if i«vo?. Suidas in 

It^mioC icm Upov, Sy A0i|yaioi irapa UrciKifxatov 9tof fo^yayovro* AiyuirriM( ^i U^ 
Xf (cMriJcCy txt^nirraTOf juiiy la-riTf AX«^«y jpeyo-tyy a^aioTMToy ^i ly Mc/m^ii* PaQfaa* 
in Att c. 18. 8. 4. 

' Ammian. Marcellin. lib. xiii. 

^ Embassy to China, vol. il. p. 391. 
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release themselves; when they sink to the bottom^ or take 
root wherever the current happens to deposit them* Beings 
therefore^ of a nature thus reproductive in itself, and^ as it were, 
of a viviparous species among plants, the nelumbo vras naturallj 
adopted as the symbol of the productive power of the waters which 
spread life and vegetation over the earth. It also appeared to have 
a peculiar sympathy with the Sun, the great fountain of life and 
motion, by rising above the waters as it rose above the horixon, 
and sinking under them as it retired below.' Accordingly we 
find it employed in every part of the Northern hemisphere, 
where symbolical worbhip either does or ever did prevail. The 
sacred images of the Tartars, Japanese, and Indians, are almost 
all placed upon it ;^ and it is still sacred both in Tibet and China.' 
The upper part of the base of the lingam also consists of the 
flower of it blended with the more distinctive characteristic of 
the female sex ; in which that of the male is placed^ m order 
to complete this mystic symbol of the ancient religion of the 
Bramins ;^ who, in their sacred writings, speak of lirama sit- 
ting upon his lotus throne.' 

]47> On the Isiac table, the figures of Isis are represented 
holding the stem of this plant, surmounted by the seed-vessel, 
in one hand, and the circle and cross, before explained, in the 
other ; and in a temple, delineated upon the same mystic table, 
are columns exactly resembling the plant, which Isis holds in her 
hand, except that the stem is made proportionately large, to pve 
that stability, which is requisite to support a roof and entabla* 
ture. Columns and capitals of the same kind are still esistiiig 
in great numbers among the ruins of Thebes in JSgypt ; and 
more particularly among those on the island of Philae on die 
borders of Ethiopia ; which was anciently held so sacred that 
none but priests were permitted to go upon it.^ These are pro- 
bably the most ancient monuments of art now extant ; at least, 
if we except some of the neighbouring temples of Thebes; 
both having been certainly erected when that city was the seat 



' Theophrast Hist. Plant, lib. iv. c. 10. 

* See Ksempfer, D'Auteroche, Sonnerat, and the Asiatic Researches. 

^ Embassy to Tibet, p. 148. Sir G. Staunton's Embassy to China, p. 301. 
vol. ii. 

 Sonnerat Voyage aux Indes, &c. 

^ BagvatGeeta, p. 91. See also the figure of him by Sir William Joaes, in ^ 
Asiatic Researches, vol. i. p. 243. 
6 Diodor. Sic. lib. i. p. 25. ed. Wess. 
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of wealth and empire ; as it seems to have beeO| even prover-r 
biallj, in the time of the Trojan war.' How long it had then 
been so^ we can form no conjecture ; but that it soon after de-r 
clined^ there can be little doubt; for, when the Greeks, io the 
reign of Psammetichus (generally computed to have been about 
530 years after, but probably more) became personally acquaint'^ 
ed with jSgypt,* Memphis bad been for many ages its capital^ 
and Thebes was in a manner deserted. 

14B. We may therefore reasonably infer that the greater 
part of the superb edifices now remaining were executed or at 
least begun before the Homeric or even Trojan times, many of 
them being such as could not have been ^nished b.ut in a long 
course of years, even supposing the wealth and rtesources of the 
ancient kings of £gypt to have equalled th^ of the greatest of 
the Roman emperors. The completion of Trajan's column in 
three years has been justly deemed a very extraordinary effort; 
as there could not have been lees than three hundred sculptors 
employed : and yet at Thebes, the ruins of which, according to 
Strabo, extended ten miles on both sides of the Nile^' we find 
whole temples JHid obelisks of enormous magnitude covered with 
figures carved out of the hard and brittle granite of the Libyan 
OMHintains, instead of the soft and yielding marbles of Paros and 
Carara. To judge, too, of the mode and degree of their finish 
by those on the obelisk of Rameses, once a part of them, but 
now lying in fragments at Rome, they are far more elaborately 
wrou^t than those of Trajan's pillar.^ 

149. The age of Rameses is as uncertain as all other very 
ancient dates : but he has been generally supposed by modern 
cfaronologers to be the same person as Sesostris, and to have 
reigned at Thebes about fifteen hundred years before the Chris- 
tian aera, or about three hundred before the siege of Troy. 
They are, however, too apt to confound personages for the 
purpose of contracting dates ; which being merely conjectural 



 Seell. I. V. 381. 

xoTw r«y aXXifV x**'f'^y «|txTOfi». This prince was the fifth before Amasis who died 
in the 2d year of the Ixiiid Olympiad, in which Canibyses invaded Egypt. 
Diodor. Sic. lib. i. p. 78 and 9. 

3 Kou yi/y iuKVvrui i* ij(jn tov (xtytBovg avrns <^' oy^of]xoyr» a-ra^ovs to ^iptof. 
lib. xviL p. 816. 

^ Figures in relief, finished in the same style, are upon the granite sarcophagus 
in the Sritish Museum : it is equal to that of the finest gems, and must have been 
done with similar instruments. 
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in events of this remote antiquity, every new system-builder 
endeavours to adapt them to his own prejudices ; and, as it bas 
been the fashion, in modem times, to reduce as much as possi- 
ble the limits of ancient history, whole reigns and even dynasties 
have been annihilated with the dash of a pen, notwithstanding 
the obstinate evidence of those stupendous monuments of art 
and labor, which still stand up in their defence.' 

1,50. From the state in which the inhabitants have been found 
in most newly-discovered countries, we know how slow and 
difBcult the invention of even the commonest implements of art 
b ; and how reluctantly men are dragged into diose habits of 
industry, which even the first stages of culture require. JEgypt, 
too, being periodically overflowed, much more art and induiinr 
were required even to render it constantly habitable and capabfe 
of cultivation, than would be employed in cultivating a: conntiv 
not liable to inundations. Repositories must have been fbrmeo, 
and places of safety built, both for men and cattle : the alin- 
ing deserts of Lybia affording neither food nor shelter for 
either. Before this could have been done, not only the arts 
and implements necessary to do it must have been invented, but 
the rights of property in some degree defined and ascertained; 
which they could only be in a regular government, the slow re- 
sult of the jarring interests and passions of men ; who, harag 
long struggled with each other, acquiesce at length in the sacri- 
fice of some part of their natural liberty in order to enjoy the 
rest with security. Such a government, formed upon a very 
complicated and artificial plan, does iEgypt appear to have pos- 
sessed even in the days of Abraham, not five hundred yean 
after the period generally allowed for the universal deluge. 
Yet iEgypt was a new country, gained gradually from die sea 
by the accumulation of the mud and sand annually brought down 
in the waters of the Nile ; and slowly transformed, by the regu- 
larly progressive operation of time and labor, from an uninha- 
bitable salt-marsh to the most salubrious and fertile spot in the 
universe.^ 



' Warbarton bas hamorously introduced one of these pbronologen 
fbat William the Conqueror and William the Illd were one and the same'penoik 
Pjv. Leg. 

* Kai yap o^ro; an ^tipoTipo; o roqro; ^mrai yiyyojuuyo;, xai mttva n Xff^ *^^ **" 
^ttlMWKfWTjfjocii ova-a rov Vh\ov iia it to xctra /uuxpoy ^tipatvo/uuntiv rwv fXorf, r*v( 
TXi|0-ioy ttff^tm^io^aiy to rov ^povov fxtpiog a^atfnrat rrff a^x*>^« ♦«**»t«i ^ ovr wm 
ra trr^fxara mmra irXiiv /vos tov KavwjStxov, yji^oKQitna wu w tov irwrufA^u f7f». 
Ariftot Meteor, lib. i. c. xiv. 
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151. This great transformation took place^ in all the lowe^ 
regions, after the genealogical records of the hereditary priests 
of Amnion at Thebes had commenced; and, of course, after the 
civil and religious constitution of the government had been 
formed. It was the custom for every one of these priests to 
erect a colossal statue of himself, in wood — of which there were 
three hundred and forty-five shown to Hecatasus and Herodo^ 
tas ;' so that, according to the iEgyptian computation of three 
generations to a century^^ which, considering the health and 
longevity of that people,' is by no means unreasonable, this 
institution must have lasted between eleven and twelve thousand 
years, from the times of the first king, Menes, under whom all . 
die country below Lake Moeris was a bog,^ to that of the Per- 
sian invasion, when it was the garden of the worlds This if 
« period sufficient, but not more than sufficient, for the accom« 
phshment of such vast revolutions, both natural and artificial % 
aad, as it is supported by such credible testimony^ there doea 
not appear to be any solid room for suspecting it to have beea 
less : for, as to the modem systems of chronology, deduced 
from doubtful passages of Scripture, and genealogies, of which 
a great part were probably lost during the captivity of the Jews^ 
they bear nothing of the authority of the sacred sources froni 
which they have been drawn. Neither let it be imagined that 
either Herodotus, or the priest who informed him, could have 
confounded symbolical figures with portraits : for all the ancieol 
artists, even those of £gypt, were so accurate in discriminating 
between ideal and real characters, that the difference is at once 
discernible by any experienced observer, even in the wrecks and 
fragments of their works that are now extant. 

152. But^ remote as the antiquity of these iEgyptian remaina 
teems to be, the symbols which adorn them appear not to have 
been invented by that, but to have been copied from those of 
some other people, who dwelt on the other side of the Erythrasr 
an Ocean. Both the nelumbo, and the hooded snake, whsch- 
are among those most frequently repeated, and most accurately 



iM. 



' lib. ii. 8. 14S. 

* Tnu$i yt$^ rpiif avifon ixoroy nut is-ri. Ibid. 8. 14A, 

^ ' Etn fxn yap mw aXKajf Aiyvvrm fAtra Asfivas ^yinpftfTctroi navrurf aydgWironf, i-Wr 
MpHvy (tfjM icxitn) tlvtna, on ev fAtTttWaa-erweri at wpai. Ibid. 8. 77. 

* E«t TOVTOU, Vknf rou Snfieiijtov vo/uov irao-av Aiy wroy iivai /Xoj • w»i amnf uHu 
•vitf iJ««pi^o9 Tu»y yvy lyip^i Xtfxvfif r*is Moipio; loyTW if my «vcMrXov; ««o 9etyd99m 
;»T» nfMftw iV7i «H» TOf iroTM/uboy* lb. s. 4. 
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represented upon all their sacred monuments, are, as before 
observed, natives of the East ; and upon the very ancient iE^yp- 
tian temple, near Girg^, figures have been observed exactly 
resembling those of the Indian deities, Jaggemaut, Gonnes, and 
Vishnoo. The Egyptian architecture appears, however, to 
have been original and indigenous ; and in this art only die 
Greeks seem to have borrowed from them ; the different or- 
ders bein^ only different modifications of the sytnboikal co- 
lumns which the ^Egyptians formed in imitation of the ndambo 
plant. 

153. The earliest capital seems to have been the bell, or 
seed-vessel, simply copied, without any alteration except a little 
expansion at bottom, to give it stability.' The leaves of some 
other plant were then added to it, and varied in different ci^itab, 
according to the different meanings intended to be signified b; 
these accessary symbols/ The Greeks decorated it in the same 
manner, with the foliage of various plants, sometimes of the 
acanthus, and sometimes of the aquatic kind ;^ whi<Ji are, how- 
ever, generally so transformed by their excessive attention to 
elegance, that it is difficult to ascertain them. The most asual 
seems to be the ^Egyptian acacia, which was probably adapted 
as a mystic symbol for the same reasons as the olive ; it being 
equally remarkable for its powers of reproduction.^ Theopkras- 
tus mentions a large wood of it in the Thebais ; where the olive 
will not grow ;' so that we may reasonably suppose it to have 
been employed by the ^Egyptians in the same symbolical sense. 
From them the Greeks seem to have borrowed it about the 
time of the Macedonian conquest; it not occurring in any of 
their buildings of a much earlier date : and as for the stoiy of 
the Corinthian architect, who is said to have invented this kind of 
capital from observing a thorn growing round a basket, it de* 
serves no credit, being fully contradicted by the buildings still 
remaining in Upper ^Egypt.^ 

154. The Doric column, which appears to have been the 
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' Denon, pi. Ix. 12. - 

^ Denon, pi. lix. and Ix. 

3 See ib. pi. lix. 1. 2. and 3. and Ix. 1. 2. 3., &c.; where the originals firom 
which the Greeks took their Corinthian capitals plainly appear. It might have 
been more properly called the Egyptian order, as far at least as relates to the fona 
and decoration of the capitals. 

 Martui in Virg. Georg. ii. 119. 

If the choragic monument of Lysicrates was really erected in the time of the 
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only one known to the very ancient Greeks, was equally derived 
from the nelumbo ; its capital being the same seed-vessel pressed 
flat, as it appears when withered and dry ; the only state, proba- 
bly, in which it had been seen in Europe. The flutes in the 
shaft were made to hold spears and staves ; whence a spear- 
holder is spoken of, in the Odyssey, as part of a column :^ the 
triglyphs and blocks of the cornice were also derived firom uti- 
lity ; they having been intended to represent the projecting ends 
of the beams and rafters which formed the roof. 

155. The Ionic capital has no bell, but volutes formed in 
imitation of sea-shells, which have the same symbolical meaning. 
To them is frequently added the ornament which architects call 
a honey-suckle ; but which seems to be meant for the young 
petals of the same flower viewed horizontally, before they are 
opened or expanded. Another ornament is also introduced in 
this capital, which they call eggs and anchors ; but which is, ia 
fact, composed of eggs aiid spear-heads, tlie symbols of passive 
generative, and active destructive power; or, in the language of 
mythology, of Venus and Mars. 

156. These are, in reality, all the Greek orders, which are 
respectively distinguished by the symbolical ornaments being 
placed upwards, downwards, or sideways: wherefore^ 
to invent a new order is as much impossible as to invent an 
attitude or position, which shall incline to neither of the three. 
As for the orders called Tuscan and Composite, the one is that 
ia which there is no ornament whatsoever, and the other that in 
which various ornaments are placed in different directions ; so 
that the one is in reality no order, and the other a combination 
of several. 

]57> The columns being thus sacred symbols, the templea 
themselves, of which they always formed the principal part, 
were emblems of the Deity, signifying generally the passive 
productive power ; whence UEPIKIONIOSf surrounded 
with columns, is among the Orphic or mystic epithets of 
Bacchus, in his character of god of the waters ;^ and his statue 
in that situation had the same meaning as the Indian lingam, 
the bull in the labyrinth, and other symbolical compositions of 



Lysicrates to whom it is attributed, it must be of about the hundred and eleventh 
Olympiad, or three hundred and thirty years before the Christian tdn; which is 
earner than any other specimen of Corinthian architecture known. 

» Od. A. 127. 

* Orph. Hymn. xlvi. 
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the same kind before cited. A variety of accessary symbob 
were almost always added^ to enrich the sacred edifices; the 
iBgyptians covering the walls of the cells and the shafts of (he 
columns with them ; while the Greeks^ always studious of ele- 
gance, employed them to decorate their entablatures^ pediments^ 
door8> and pavements. The extremities of the roofs were 
almost always adorned with a sort of scroll of raised curves^' 
the meaning of which would not be easily discovered, were it 
not employed on coins evidently to represent water ; uot as a 
symbol, but as the rude effort of infant art> feebly attempting 
to imitate waves.^ 

158. The most obvious, and consequently the most ancioit 
symbol of the productive power of the waters, was a fish ; 
which we accordingly find the universal symbol upon many of 
the earliest coins ; almost every symbol of the male or active 
power, both of generation and destruction, being occasionally 
placed upon it^ and Dirceto, the goddess of the Phoenicians^ 
being represented by the head and body of a woman, terminat- 
ing below iu a fish:^ but on the Phoenician as well as Greek 
coins now extant, the personage is of the other sex ; and in 
plate L. of vol. 1. of the Select Specimens^ is engraved a beau*' 
lifttl figure of the mystic Cupid^ or first-begotten Love, termi- 
nating in an aquatic plant ; which, affording more elegance and 
variety of form, was employed to signify the same meaning | 
that is, the Spirit upon the waters ; which is otherwise ezpressdl 
by a similar and more common mixed figure, called a Tritoui 
terminating in a fish, instead of an aquatic plant. The head of 
Proserpine appears, in numberless instances, surrounded by 
dolphins ;^ and upon the very ancient medals of Sidd in Panl^ 
phylia, the pomegranate, the fruit peculiarly consecrated to her, 
is borne upon the back of one.^ By prevailing upon her to eat 
of it, Pluto is said to have procured her stay during half the year 
in the infernal regions; and a part of the Greek ceremony of 
marriage still consists, in many places, in the bride's treading 
upon a pomegranate. The flower of it is also occasiouidly em* 
ployed as an ornament upon the diadems of both Hercules and 



' See Stuart's Athens, vol. i. c. 4. pi. iii. 

* See coins of Tarentum, Camerina, &c. 

^ AifxtTQvs ^> *^^og (v <I>aiy(X^ f9>in9'aju.)iv, Otafju* ^cvov* rijuo-iti fxtp yt/yif* to h 2m^ 
•K fAnpwf ig ttx^vg froiac iyiBxfog ov^n tfR-oruytTaC h ^* <y t^ X^n voXii vara yvTff c^tt* 
Lucian. de Syr. Dea, s. 14. 

 See coins of Syracuse, Motya, &c. 
^ Mus. Hunter, tab. xlix. fig. iii. &c. 
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Bacchus ; and likewise forms the device of the Rhodian roe- 
dais ; on some of which we have seen distinctly represented an 
ear of barley springing from one side of it^ afid the bulb of the 
lotus, or nelumbo, from the other. It therefore holds the place 
of the male, or active generative attribute ; and accordingly we 
find it on a bronze fragment published by Caylus, as the result 
of the union of the bull and lion, exactly as the more distinct 
symbol of the phallus is in a similar fragment above cited.' 
1'he pomegranate, therefore, in the hand of Proserpine or Juno, 
signifies the same as the circle and cross, before explained, in 
the hand of Isis ; w*hich is the reason why Pausanias declines 
giving any explanation of it, lest it should lead him to divulge 
any of the mystic secrets of his religion.^ The cone of £e 
pine, with which the thyrsus of Bacchus is always surmounted, 
and which is employed in various compositions, is probably a 
symbol of similar import, and meaning the same, in the hand of 
i\riadne and her attendants, as the above-mentioned emblems do 
in those of Juno, Proserpine, and Isis. 

159. Upon coins, Diana is often accompanied by a dog,' 
esteemed to be the most sagacious and vigilant of animals ;^ and 
therefore employed by the Egyptians as the symbol of Hermes, 
Mercury, or Anubis ; who was the conductor of the soul from 
one habitation to another ; and consequently the same, in some 
respects, as Brimo, Hecate, or Diana, the destroyer.' In mo- 
numents of Grecian art, the cock is his most frequent symbol ; 
and in a small figure of brass, we have observed him sitting on a 
rock, with a cock on his right side, the goat on his left, and the 
tortoise at his feet. The ram, however, is more commonly era- 
ployed to accompany him, and in some instances he appears 
sitting upon it 'fi hence it is probable that both these animals 



' Recueil d'Antiqait^s, &c. vol. vii. pi. Ixiii. fig. 1. 2. and 3. 

The bull's head is, indeed, here half humanised, having only the horns and ears 
of the animal ; while in the more ancient fragment above cited, both symbols are 
onmetamorphosed.- 

* To h e^Xfxa rni *Hpa; vm 9^ou xaOnrai, fxryiBu fxiytt "Y^vtrov fxn xai iX<<f«vrof, 
noXuxXeiTou it fpyov* ntari it ol (rrf^avoc x/tpiras 'xwi xat ilga; iitiifya<rfjt.tvaf xat 
rwwy^itpi^f rij /xivxapirey ^igtipeia;, tij it cxn^T^ov* ra fxiy ouv ii; mv p^tav (oiro^pttrf- 
i^ yap icrviv • Xoyo;) t$^ti<r9u fxoi, Corinth, c. xvii. s. 4. 

^ See coins of Syracuse, &c« 

^ Ov yap Tov xt/va xvpwe *EpiJLfit \iyoo<riv (ol Aiyuvrtoi) aXXa ret; (omv rd f vXaxrtKoy, 
mu TO oYpuiryoy, xai to •ptXoflro^, Plutarch, de Is. et Osir. 

^ Taimf 'X'*^ ^^*** ^^F' Aiyi/nTioi; rtv ivyafAii i Ayot/j3(( olav n *£j(ani itap* *£xXiin 
y^Botios «nr ifMv luu 'OXu/xvio; . Ibid. 

* Particularly in an intaglio of exquisite work, ih the collection of the Eari of 
CtriUle. 
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signified nearly the same ; or, at most, only different modifications 
of the influence of the nocturnal sun, as the cock did that of the 
diurnal. Hence Mercury appears to have been a person tficatioD 
of the power arising from both; and we accordingly find that 
the old Pelasgian Mercury, so generally worshipped at Atbau,' 
was a priapic figure,^ and probably the same personage as the 
Celtic Mercury, who was the principal deity of the ancieot 
Gauls ;^ who do not, however, appear to have had any statues 
of him till they received them from the Greeks and Romans* 

160. In these, one hand always holds a purse, to signify that 
productive attribute, which is peculiarly the result of mental 
skill and sagacity,^ while the other holds the caduceus; a 
symbol composed of the staff or sceptre of dominion between 
two serpents, the emblems of life or preservation, and therefore 
signifying his power over it. Hence it was always borne by 
heralds ; of whom Mercury, as the messenger of the gods, was 
the patron, and whose office was to proclaim peace^ and de- 
nounce war ; of both which it might be considered as the sym- 
bol : for the staff or spear, signifying power in general,^ was 
employed by the Greeks and Romans to represent Juno^ and 
Mars;7 and received divine honors all over the North, as well 
as the battle-axe and sword ; by the latter of which Uie God of 
War, the supreme deity of those fierce nations, was signified '? 
whence, to swear by the shoulder of the horse and the edge of 
the sword, was the most solemn and inviolable of oaths ;9 and de- 
ciding civil dissensions or personal disputes by duel, was consi- 



Bnxaa-iv 04 aXXot. Paas. in Mess. c. xxxiii. 

^ Tou J6 ^"Epfxiuj r» ayakfjMTct op9a ix'*>' ^a ailota irotivyrf f , ot/x av* Aiyv*f «f 
fAtfJiei9ytyut(ri, aXX* airo Tlt'Ka.aywv, Herodot. ii. 51. 

Tbt» *Epfxoi/ it TO ayaXjLca, Sv of ravnj (Ki;XX»jt^) vt^ia-ertits o'fjSouatv, ^of tvrif euhiw 
tm rov pct,9fov, Pausan. in Eliac. iL c xvi. s. S. 

3 Caesar, de B. G. lib. vi. , « 

'*' OccuIteMercurio supplicabat (Julianas) queni mandi velociorem sensam ene, 
motum mentiuni sui^citantem, theologiae prodidere doctrinae. Ammian. MaiodUin. 
lib. xvi. c. 6. 

' Hence the expressions, et;9i;vny ^opt, to govern, and venire sub hasta, to 
be sold as a slave. 

^ *Hpaf it Ufoy TO iopv ynofjii<rraiy xai run a,ya\fjutr(»f avrns ^-rnfi^tretk TawXnorra, 
Kai Ki/piTi;^ 9tog nrwyofjuta-rotf ro yap iofv xovpiy txaXovy ol iraXatot. Plutarch. Qucft 
Rom. p. 149. 

7 Ev it *Pnyi^ ^ogt; xadi^^vjucfvov Afta, 'Tr^oc-ayo ptvtiv, Plutarch, in Kofnolo. 

^ Ab origine rerum pro diis immortalibus veteres hastas coluere : ad cnjus reli^ 
onis memoriam adhuc deorum simulachris hasts adduntur. Justin. Hist. lib. zlui. 
c. 3. See also Herodot. lib. iv. c. 62. : Ammian. Marcellln. lib. xvii. c 13* and lib. 
xxxi. : Lucian. Scyth. p. 864. : Prisci I^rag. in excerp, Legat. 

5> Malletlntrod. a rHist.de Danemarc,c.ix. 
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dered as appealing directly and immediately to the Deity. The 
ordeal, or trial by fire and water, which seems once to have pre- 
vailed in Greece and Italy ,^ as well as Germany and the North^ 
is derived from the same source ; it being only an appeal to the 
essence, instead of the symbol, of the Divine nature. The cus- 
tom of swearing by the implements of war as divine emblems, 
appears likewise to have prevailed among the Greeks ; whence 
JBscbylus introduces the heroes of the Thebaid taking their 
military oath of fidelity to each other upon the point of a spedr 
or sword.* 



EPISTOLA MACARONICA AD FRATREM, 

DE IIS QVJE 6BSTA SUNT IN NUPERO DISSENTIENTIUM 
CONVENTU, LONDINI HABITO, PRI D. ID. FEBR. 1790. 



BY DR. GEDDES. 

TO THE READER. 

Having heen present at the late general meeting of Protestant 
Dissenters, at the London Tavern, I was struck with the idea, 
that it would be no improper subject for a Macaronic Poem. 

It is the characteristic of a Macaronic Poem to be written in 
Latin Hexameters ; but so as to admit occasionally vernacular 
words, either in their native form, or with a Latin inilexion. 
Other licenses, too, are allowed, in the measure of the lines, 
contrary to the strict rules of prosody ; of which, however, very 
few have been here indulged. 

If the Muse have sometimes soared beyond the Macaronic 
sphere, it has been owing to the dignity of the subject ; which 
could not but raise her above her native mediocrity. 

Should any classical scholar find but half the pleasure in read- 
ing this little piece, that the author experienced in composing 



Ktu itvp iitpnuv, . Sopbocl. Antig. 870. 

SumxDe Deum, sancti custos Soractis Apollo, 
Quein priroi colimun, cai pineus ardor acervo 
Pascitur ; et medium freti pietate per ignem 

Cultorei multa premimut Tettigia proaa. JEd, xi. 705. 

* OfAiyri l* «ix>«iv. V. 5S5. 
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it, he will say with honest Humphrey Clinker^ * For whal we 
have received may yve be thankfal/ 

EPISTOLA MACARONICA AD FRATREM- 

Rem magnam poscis^ Frater carissime, cum vis 

Me tibi quod said was, quod done was, quodque resolved ytHiA 

Nostro in conventu general!, cunque referre. 

Attamen I try will ; modo Macaronica Musa 

Faverit, et smootbos donarit condere versus. 

Est locus in London (Londini dicta Taberna) 
Insignis Celebris ; cives quo saepe solemus 
Eatare, et drinkare — et disceptare aliquando ! 
Hie, una in Halla magnaque altaque, treceni 
Meetavere viri, ex diversis nomine sectis : 
Hi quibus et cordi est audacis dogma Socini 
Hi quibus arrident potius dictamina Arii ; 
Hi, qui Calvini mysteria sacra tuentur; 
Hi quibus affixum est a bibaptismate nomen : 
Ail in a word, qui se oppressos most heavily credunt 
Legibus injustis, test-oathibus atque profanis ! 
While high-church homines in pomp et luxury vivunt ; 
Et placeas, postas, mercedes, munia, graspant. 

Hi cuncti keen were ; fari aut pugnare parati 
Prisca pro causa. Bravus Beaufoius heros 
Adfuit, et Sawbridge aust^rus, et ater Adairi 
Vultus, Bourgoigni et frons pallida. Proximus iili 
Watson grandiloquus ; post hunc argutus leiFries, 
Perdignus Chairman — et post hunc Foxius ipse ; 
Foxius, eloquii nostro Demos thenis aevo 
Unicus adsertor ; et libertatis amator 
Unicus ; et nondum venalis ! — Plaudite, cives ! 
Plaudite magnanimum concivem ; plaudite verum 
Humani juris ultorem; et ducite plausus 
Ter ternos, donee reboabunt voce columnar. 

Nee taceam Milford, Hayward ; BrandhoUis et ilium 
Cui Saxum est nomen ;' sed cui non saxeus est heart. 
Ant placidum Thoniton, aut asperitate carentem 
Shore, aut solertem populum suspendere naso 
Toulmin, aut praedictum in sacro codice^ Payneum ! 



' Mr. Stone of London Field. 

* This alludes to a gentleman's having, by way of joke, found in the 
name of John Auguitus Payne the Apocalyptical number of Antichrist, 
666. 
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Quid referam Cleri clarissima nomina i Reesum, 
Lindsaeuro^ Kippis, conspicillisque Toerum 
Insignem, et (woe's me!) violenta sorte coactum 
Belshamum ;' niveo candetitem pectore Disney ; 
£t Price, humani generis totius amicum. 

Non aderas, Priestley ! — potior te cura tenebat 
Riire> ubiy magna inter centum miracula rerum, 
Horslaei caput in rutilantia fulmina forgis ; 
Sulphuris et satagis subtilia grana parare, 
Church quibus, et church-men in coelum upblowere possis,^ 

Sedimus ad ternas tabulas longo ordine postas, 
Et mappis mundi coveratas, et china-plattis, 
Spoonibus, et knivis sharpis, furcisque trisulcis 
Stratas ; cum largis glassis, vinoque repletis * 
Bottellisy saltisy vinegarique cruetis. 

Tandem Caupo ipsus, magna comitante caterva 
Servorum^ intravit laetus, recteque catinos 
Deposuitlautos et magni ponderis. — Inde i 

Surrexit Mystes, palmisque oculisque levatis 
Ad coelosy numen votis precibusque rogavit 
Ut nobis nostrisque epulis benedicere vellet. 

Extempio coveris sublatis, atque retectis 
Viandis calidis, omnes apprendimus arma ; 
Impetu et unanimi prostrata in fercula fertur. 

Quam vehemens onset, strages quamque exitiales 
O Musa, Edidimus ! tu dicere sola valebis. 
Die, first, quas acies e contra instruxerit hostis. H 

Bos ingensy pinguis, torvus ; qui fronte minaci 
Cocknxos olim timidos frightaverat omnes : 
Nunc butcherorum manibus, flammaque subactus, 
NuHi est terribiiis ; facilem praebetque triumphum 
Imbelli cuivis sartori, shoemakerove ! 
Hunc simul aggressi sex fortes Cheapsideani 
(Talibus adsueti pugnis) in frustula siashant. 

Huic bmi vituli subjuncti ; nulla dedere 
Valoris signa aut mugitus <r^o8pa tremendos : 
Hos igitur subigunt prentice-boys atque scholares. 

Tres tum lanigeri, lana at jam tum spoliati, 
Apparent ; adeo sed tame, ancillula ut illos 



' Mr. Belsham is a strong necessarian. 
^ See his letter ta Mr. Pitt. 
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(Illorum '' BA, ba/' non territa) caedere posset: 
Et caedi a quovis sese sunt sillily passi ! 

Hos porci totidem (hamniati pleromque) sequimtur ; 
Cum sex porcellis^ heu nuper ab ubere matrum 
Cruelly subtractis^ et saeva in prselia missis. 
Illorum visu^ subito et simul^ impetus ingens 
Factus ; et in parvo momento temporis, omnes 
Porci et porcelli lacerati ?ravu jacebant. 

Sex pavidi lepores ; pavidi sex postea coneys 
Segniter accedunt ; humiles et pignora pacis 
Poscere suppliciter vultu gestuque videntur. 
In vain ! nam nullam veniam dabit angrius hostis^ 
Sic coneys leporesque unam subiere ruinam. 

Hactenus agminibus solis cum quadrupedatis 
Certatum — nunc jam memora^ quibus aspera pugna 
Birdis cum aeriis orta est^ fishisque marinis. 

Amnicola inprimis grandaevus prodiit anser 
(Anser centenum qui jam reacbaverat annum) 
tit Nestor sapiens ; yet still animosus ut Ajaxi 
Hunc tamen aggreditur certus great^ great city-grocer 
Solus, et in quatuor (multo sudore fluente) 
Desecuit partes ! populorum non sine plausu. 

Anseri in auxilium duckorum pair veniunt sex 
Plumporum, fattorum, in prima flore Juventae ; 
Sed quibus aeque animi defecit, corporis et vis. 
Twelve illos manly juvenes straightway jugularunl. 

Tres turcas, quondam thrasones atque tyranni 
Cortis, et ora etiam gestantes plena minarum, 
Procedunt (magicis guardatis breastibus herbis) 
Et, shame ! shame ! nostris audent defy dare trooppis. 
Cujusvis nostrum, subita tumuit jecur ira ; 
Utpole qui infidam teneamur perdere gentem. 
Arreptas, igitur, laevis jam sanguine tinctas 
Plungimus illorum scelerata in pectora furcas ; 
Dum simul invictis dextris fulgentia ferra 
Stringimus, et tremulos magna vi caedimus hostes. 
Non ipse, Austriacas acies qui nuper ad arcem 
Instruxit Belgrade, Laudhonius, eximiorem 
Obtinuit palmam, vel plus memoranda tropbaea ; 
Quam nos in clade hac memoranda turciniana ! 

Gallini generis struttantis maxima venit 
Turma ; ast Gallini generis quid turma valeret 
Maxima pugnantis cum bold, bravisque Britannisf 
Non citius quondam De-Grassi maxima flotta 
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Gallorum boasta, Anglorum virtute subacta est ; 
Quam DOS Gallinam banc gentem subjecimus omnem ! 

Perdices, merulas^ turdos, larkosque caiioros 
Quid tnemoreniy Cleri manibus plerumque subactos i 

Turn cum pinniferis pugnandum erat ordine fishis : 
Sed haec non fuit aut perlonga aut aspera pugna. 
Nam, licet, one coddus fauces monstraret hiantes 
£t qui caeruleis valde metuendes in undis 
Haud dubium fuerat ; sed nunc ex aequore tractus 
Nolens, et sicco jussus confligere campo, 
Tam fessus, fragiHs, fractus seemabat et excors. 
Ilium ut non infans vellactens jam timuisset. 
Nullo adeo nisu bankeri clerkius ilium, 
Ferro non duro sed silverspoone subegit ! 

Turbam aliam ignavam fishorum et fishiculorum ; 
Squatinas, rhombos, haddocos et makarellos, 
Whitingos, carpos, et parvo corpore smeltos, 
Et sprattos minimos — opus baud est commemorare. 
Parva illi laus est, tales qui fuderit hostes. 

Lobsterus tantum, loricse tegmine fretus, 
Obstitit, et renuit nullo certamine vinci. 
Tunc ego belligero Mavorti hoc voveo votum : 
' Ap^gy Ape$ I figoroXoiye, fjnatfovsj T«;^6<rivAijTflt ! 
Si mihi lobsteri thoracem findere dones 
£t duras braccas — fragmenta, ut spolia opima, 
Hisce tuis aris manibus suspensa videbis!' 
Hoc voto emisso, et praesenti numine factus 
Couragior, (istum clinchatum et napkine tectum 
Erexi ; et, quatuor repetitis ictibus, hostem 
Smashavi ! — nihil huic durissima tegmina prosunt. 
Sic pugna est finita, et sic victoria parta est. 

Sed qui quod sequitur, nefandum, dicere possim ? 
Nam, non contenti lautis, quas praeda relata 
Exhibuit plenty in, dapibus ; pane atque potatis, 
Caulibus, et raphanis, lactucis brocoliisque, 
Cum pomis, piris, orangibus atque racemis : 
Ipsos, indignum ! victos voravimus hostes ! 
Esuries tantum potuit suadere malorum ! 

Placatis stomachis latrantibus, atque feroci 
Ingluvie expleta ; properamus ad Upa Bacchi 
Rite absolvenda, et bumantem extinguere thirstum. 

Tam justa moti causa, simul et reputantes 
Quae madness fuerit perituria parcere caskis ; 
Arripimus glassas, largos et ducimus haustus 
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Lensei laticis — Primumque ex vite Madeirie 
Faecunda, forti, generosa^ pocula bina 
Jlegis et ia regis Sponsae sorbeoius honorem : 
Tertia Cambrorum^ summa cuin laude, litatur. 
Principis eximii genio festivo et amico : 
Principis^ Anglorum decoris ; quo sospite, uunquam 
Res nostras lostas^ eversaque jura putabo. 

Tum^ turn, sherrsum genuinum poscinius ; atqui^ ,. 

Grandibus ad brinimum bumperis usque repletisi 
Surgimus : et magno praecone sonante boatu 
^ Foxius !' extemplo pateras haurimus ad inmm, 
Et novies * Hurra /' simul omnes vociferamus. 

Beaufoio, et reliquis conscriptis patribus^ anno 
£lapso nostram qui jam tuiti fuerant rem^ 
Glassa epotata larga^ omnia fausta precamur. 

' Faecundi calices quem non fecere disertum V 
Vere olim dixit, quisquis fuit ille, poeta. 
Jam cupimus cuncti sua quae sit copia fandi 
Monstrare, et quae vis ardentia cudere dicta. 

Thick-shortus sed homo (cui nomen, credo, Bevellus) 
Upstartans medio, super et subsellia scandens, 
Omnis conventus oculos atque ora trahebat. 
Breech-pocket one hand fills ; tortam tenet altera chartam ; 
Chartam morosis plenam sharpisque resolvis. 
Tum pandit big«mouthuni— -atque, O ! quae grandia verba 
Protulit hie noster Cicero ! — Mea Musa negaret 
Vel decimam illorum, quae dixit, dicere partem. 

Sed tamen, ut crebro vel facundissima verba, 
Si fuerint nimia atque ad rem paulum adsimulata 
Dislikam generant — sic tunc genuere — Repente 
j^uditur strepitus discors ; dum, voce sonora, 
Pars una ' Hear, hear him!' ' Move! move!' Pars altera clamat 
' Move! move!' praevaluit tamen; et, though greatly reluctans, 
Orator vehemeus fit lector frigidus — atque 
Undenas promit tarde torveque Resglvas. 

Protinus, ut mos est, motum vox una secuudat 
Laudibus et tollit miris — Iratus Adairus 
S^rgit ; et, aptato periwig, grandi ore profatur : 
* Quis furor, o cives ! quae vos dementia cepit ; 
Ut tarn pacificas epulas turbare velitis? 
^on, vanis verbis pretiosum spendere tempus 
Adsumus — Eja ergo, ventosum wagere bellum 
Cessemus ; sedem et propriam jam quisque resumat : 
Et, curis vacui, media de nocte bibamus ! — 
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Impransi, melius res magnas discutiemus/ 

Subsequitur plausus magnus — sed non generalis ; 

Nam quidam expressly venere, ut speechiticareiit. 

Hos interjuveois fervens Mancastrius unus. 

Nomine Cooperus^ tales dedit ore loquelas. 

' Shall homines. Chairman ! hibemo tempore longum 

Carpere iter, longam atque insomnes ducere noctem ; 

£t nil say, nil do f — Proh ! Jupiter ; baud ita; no, no ! 

Ergo egomet^ mecum et plus centum millia more. Sir ! 

Dicimus omnimodo passandas esse Re so lv as. 

Non adeo multum, Chairman, potavimus usque 

Ut non possimus de magnis thinkere rebus. 

Ergo iterum dico, passandas esse Resolvas ! 

Dico passandas, passandas esse Resolvas !' 
His olli verbis, ridens, respondet AdaiVus : 

' Pitya magna quidem est, insomnem tot parasangas 

Mensurasse vise ; rixis implere molestis 

Aulam banc ; turbare et tarn convivalia festa ! 

Profecto satius multo remanere fuisset 

At home cum friendis, uxoribus, atque puellis ; 

Quam tales medio in conventu emittere voces. 

Concordes quoniam convenimus, rupta querelis 

Nullis sit quaeso concordia. — Cumque parati 

Non simus, decet ut, tot dicussare Resolvas : 

Yah, curas vanas ! — ad pocula, friends, redeamus.' 
Pluribus haec placuit sententia ; jamque sinistris 

Emptaeas glassas manibus graspamus, ut illas 

Fragranti ex testa impleremus Burdigalensi ; 

Cum Doctor, perverso agitatus daemone, Fellus 

Omnia spoilavit — nam bencha stans super alta, 

Verba quidem sour sour, satis at facunda profatur. 

' Sergeanti docto nolo concedere, Chairman ! 

Nos non prepared are omnes discussere pointas 

Propositas — Quare nam ! Anne illas primum hodiedum 

Versamus mente in ? — Quartus jam volvitur annus, 

Ex quo iterum atque iterum, plerique revolvimus omnes 

Illarum nexus et nodos. — Nee mihi quisquam 

Hoc neget — At, forsan, dicat quis ! Esto^ quid inde ? 

Idcirconejuvat liies motor eferoces 

Festa inter, savasque animis concordibus iras 

Fundere ^ Responsum hoc habeat. Discordia si quae 

Exoriatur parva ; bine non, mihi crede, timendum 

Evillum mmimum ; sed erit certamen amicum 

Friends inter tautum — Num non, num non, sumus omnes 
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Dissenters ? — Num non, num non causa oninibus una est i 
Ergo meum votumest, passandas esse Resolvas. 

' Brave!' turba exclamat vecors — Prudentior autem 
Pars shakare caput visa est, et wryere mouthum. 
Interea Watson sese (Saulus velut alter 
In medio populi) raisans, era et rubicunda 
Ostendens ; liaec est festiva voce locutus : 
' Quid refert omnes Dissenters esse, et eandem 
Causam agere, inter vos si tanlum dissidiuni sit i 
Hie: Move! Move! Hie: Hear! Hear! Fate! Vote! in- 

tonat alter; 
Dum vere moderati homines know not what to think on't ; 
Much less^ what to say to't — For shame, cessemus, amici, 
Deprecor, altisonis consumere tempora verbis. 
Dico Committo referendas esse Resolvas 
In toto — Mihi sit permissum hoc edere votum/ 

' Cunctorum est votum :' we cry as loud as we can cry ; 
Loud sed as our cry was, non terruit ille Toerum : 
Qui, indignum ratus confectum perdere speechum, 
Upstitit, et tabulam mountans super, baud sine nisu, 
Strokavit ventrem, verba et ructare paravit. 
£t quamqiiam quater interruptus vocibus altis 
Clamantum : ' Move ! Move !* tandem patulas tamen auret 
Obtinuit ; satis et provectam fecit haranguam : 
Sed qualem ignoro. Nam sum surdusculus ; atque 
Musa then exierat coelestem sippere thaeam, 
^nd do res alias parvas ; tandemque re versa est, 
Rhetoris ut labiis exibant ultima verba. 
Sed tamen, if sit fas externis conjecturam 
Ducere de signis ; certo supponere fas est, 
Speechum hoc bittern m, potius quam suave, fuisse. 
Pauci adeo plausus. — Multo pejora sed illi. 
Pari qui post hunc tentavit, fata fuere ; 

Nomine (pshaw ! pshaw ! pshaw !) Hwfcfe, Hubb — etsyllaba looga.' 
Ter conatus erat facunda aperire labella, 
Terlabra occludit loud vociferatio : * Down, down !' 

Turn surgit Chairman ; et : * Num placet, O !• generosi 
Watsonis votum ?' — Plerique upliftimus handas ! 

Sic cessant rixae. — Sed non jam yet bonus humor 
Redditus : multi nam torvos ostendere vultus, 
Bitare et lippas, iongum et deducere murmur 



Forte fUtbb-house. 
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Continuant ; tantae et nebula? jam nunc oriuntur 
(Jt nova seemaret subito ventura procella. 
Cum (Dens ut volucer coelo delapsus ab alto) 
Foxius apparet; nimbos et dissipat omnes 
Flexanimis verbis, blandae et dulcedine vocis. 

Non, mihi tercentum linguas si fata dedissent, 
Et calamum puro manantem nectare — non turn 
Dicere sperarem vel scribere ^/xara posse, 
lllius ex Iippis quae mellea cunque fluebant. 
Sit satis effari, non ^fJMrx vana fuisse. 

Nam velut Aprili medio si quando serenum 
Turbarit coelum Boreas, densisque nigrarit 
Nubibus ; attonita et metuit Natura ruinam 
Grandineo ex nimbo — subito Sol imperat Euro 
Alipedes ut jungatequos, seseque sequatur! 
Ipse sedens curru, radiorum spicula spargit 
Purpurea ; actutum et toto densissima coelo 
Nubila depellit — Sic tunc diffusa per aulam 
Aurea vox Foxi saevas compescuit iras, 
Et lagtos hilaresque ad pocula cara remisit« 

Pocula surripimus. — Sed vae! v% ! nulla manebant 
Ticketa :' nam Disney (Deuce take him) omnia lost had ! 
Clubandum sic est rursum, si vina velimus. 
Omnibus at notum est, qua paupertate Poeta 
Sit pressus : cum, ergo, scirem me vix dare posse 
Unum obolum ; tacitus surgo, furtimque galero 
Et baculo arreptis (nonam strikantibus horam 
Jam clockis, ferme et shutatis undique shoppis) 
Dilectos repeto contenta mente penates, 
Haec tibi scripturus, carissime — Vive valeque. 



* It is usual to eive tickets to the guests, on entering ; which tickets 
entitle them to call, after dinner, for their value in wine. 
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Part YIlL-^lContinuedfrom No, XLIX.p. 65.] 

Section xv.-— Ow the Progress of Idolatry , and Us Preval- 
ence in Ancient Greece. 

X HE Phoenicians were accustomed, in any calamitous^ or dan* 
gerous emergency^ to offer in prevention of the impending cala- 
mity, as an atonement to the avenging deities, the best beloved 
of their children : and those whom they thus devoted, were said 
to be offered mystically. This custom was begun (according to 
the account given us by Eusebius from an extract from another 
writer preserved by him) by Saturn, or II, ' who, when lie 
reigned in Phoenicia, and had an only son, named Jeoud, by a 
nymph called Anobret, being under some great calamit}*, sacii- 
ficed his son, being clothed with a royal habit.' Theories built 
either on etymology or coincidence, are not in general wordiy of 
notice ; but the great majority of writers on this subject iinite 
in considering the peculiar coincidences of this narrative with 
that of the Scripture history of the sacrifice of Isaac; as well as 
the singular agreement of the words used in this narrative of 
Eusebius, with those of the narrative in Genesis ; as unitedly 
forming a sufficiently powerful argument, to induce us to believe 
that the Phoenician story is but a transcript of the Scripture 
account^ and that the custom of offering human sacrifices pre- 
vailed among the Phoenicians from the perverted notions asso- 
ciated with their histories of the offering of Isaac. 

lius or II, signified among all the oriental nations, one who 
was sacred. Anobret is derived by Bochart ffoni two Hebrew 
words, which exactly describe the peculiar circumstances of 
Sarah becoming the mother of Isaac ; and corresponds with the 
language of St. Paul, ' she received strength/ &c. Jeoud is the 
very Hebrew word used in the original to describe Isaac ; and 
it signifies, ' only legitimate son ;' not ' only son,' as our 
translation renders the M'ord ; which is evidently incorrect, as 
Ishmael was alive. With the very slight alteration, ' he taught 
in Phoenicia/ from ' he reigned there,' we collect a consistent 
traditional narrative, plainly identified with that of which we 
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are speaking: and we cannot be called credulous, or fanciful^ when 
we believe from such evidence that the Phoenician and Hebrew 
accounts diescribe the same events, and refer to the same persons. 
The Phoenicians misapprehended the history, and offered humati 
victiins* Yet their historians declare that every sacrifice of this 
kind was offered mystically : that is, they retained some portion 
of the original tradition. As the sacrifice of Isaac mystically 
represented the future great sacrifice of Christ, so did all the 
burnt-offerings of the heathens, till gradual corruption and 
ignorance perverted their religion, and destroyed at once their 
morality, their happiness, and knowledge. 

Some curious facts are recorded amon^ different and distant 
nations^ which accurately describe the opinion commonly formed 
on this subject. The victim, as the great atonement, was at 
once the sacrifice and the god; an object of their worship, the 
bearer of their sins, and the receiver of all their curses. Brahma 
is represented by the Hindoos as being solemnly offered up in 
sacrifice by the assembled gods. He is denominated their vic- 
tim ; the hero-gods, that is, the deified ancestors of mankind, 
attained to Heaven by means of his immolation ; yet even in 
the act of sacrificing him, they acknowledged his divinity, and 
worshipped their victim. The victim among the Hindoos is 
uniformly identified with the god to whom it is offered. Like 
the sacrifice of Isaac, their sacrifices were mystical : that is, 
each victim shadowed out the victim Brahma, through the 
offering of whom each hero-god attained to Heaven ; and was at 
once worshipped and immolated, as representing what they call 
the great universal sacrifice. 

Fohi, the great god of tlie Chinese, is known by the naklie, 
'' oblation, or victim :" but in no religion of the Pagans was this 
idea more decidedly expressed than in that of the Mexicans. 
The Spanish historians tell us, that they had a strange kind of 
idol, which was not an image, but a real man. When they had 
taken a captive^ they gave to him, before they sacrificed him, the 
name of the idol to which he was destined to be offered ; and 
to make the resemblance more complete, they decorated him 
with the same ornaments. During this time, they worshipped 
him in the very same manner, as they worshipped the god whom he 
represented. When he went through the streets, the people came 
out to adore him, and brought iheir children and their sick, that 
he might bless and cure them. In every thing he was suffered to 
have his pleasure, except only that he was constantly guarded by 
twelve men, lest he should make his escape : but when the 
appointed festival arrived, this victim god, who had for months 
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been an object of religious veneration, was solemnly devoted in 
sacrifice. Is it possible to read these and similar accounts^ 
which are evidently the relics of one ancient traditionary religion, 
and not perceive that such opinions could have but one origin ; 
namely, in the perversion of the first idea which the primitive 
race of man had received of their future divine, and human 
Messiah ; at once an object of our worship, and the only true 
propitiatory sacrifice for our offences i 

Bishop Magee, in the fifth note to his work on the atonement, 
Maurice, Parkhurst, Faber, Bryant, arid many others, have made 
ample collections of the terrific details of the horrid nature of 
these detestable cruelties. Yet none of their instances prove 
an earlier origin to the custom than that now assigned. The 
Carthaginians, who practised it to the greatest extent, certainly 
borrowed it from their mother country, Phoenicia. It may have 
travelled to India through the neighbouring Brahmanic idolaters, 
chiefly through the people of Sepharvaim, who were settled on 
the Euphrates, and practised it in the time of the kings of Israel 
and Judah. The Buddhites in general do not seem, to have 
been much devoted to this superstition, though the Persians 
were sometimes guilty of it ; and it is supposed by Mr. Maurice 
that there are evident traces of its practice in the caves 
of the sacred Mithras. It was established among the northern 
nations, and afterwards in Britain, in the Hercynian, Mas- 
silian, and Arduennuan forests, by some of the early Cuthic 
or Gothic tribes, who were infected with this superstition. It 
was brought to Greece by the expatriated colonies from lilgypt: 
in short the custom soon became universal ; and, in many coun- 
tries, the worshippers imagined that their deity was -more easily 
propitiated in proportion to the number of the victims. Hence 
it was that in Carthage, in Britain within wicker idols, in Mexico, 
Peru, and elsewhere, whole hecatombs of unfortunate wretches 
were slaughtered at one sacrifice. Sometimes the priest pre- 
tended to foretell future destinies from consulting the entrails of 
the victims. Sometimes they tore the heart from the yet living 
body, 

' Held to the Sun their panting sacrifice, 
And told aloud their cruel augury/ 

And here I must be permitted to express regret at the apparent 
want of interest which a reading, and Christian public, take in 
these subjects. Mr. Faber was compelled to publish his valua- 
ble work by subscription, and the list of his subscribers, though 
respectable, is not large ; though it contains the names of many 
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of his personal acquaintance and friends^ many of whom put 
down their names from their high and justly bestowed respect for 
the author ; feeling, as we know they did, little peculiar interest 
in the subject of his work: and Mr. Nolan's bookseller, from 
the same want of encouragement on the part of the public, has 
hitherto kept back from the literature of his country, to which it 
would have been a valuable addition, his learned and admir- 
able set of Boyle's Lectures on ' The Divine Legation of 
Abraham ;" written, and prepared for publication, by that gen- 
tleman.' 

Thus have I attempted, without proposing any peculiar or 
connected system or theory of my own, to trace the Origin of the 
Pagan Idolatry. The worship of the sun appears to have 
been deduced not merely from its connexion with astronomy, 
but chiefly from its apparent resemblance to the Shechinah, 
which so frequently appeared to the antediluvian and early post- 
diluvian patriarchs : from this cause, too, originated the idea that 
fire was the best emblem of the Deity : from the worship of the 
sun too, the great god of all the idolatrous nations, the transi- 
tion to the worship of the heavenly host was easy and natural. 
From the perversion of the doctrine pf the incarnation, we may 
deduce demonolatry and the peculiar unmentionable ceremonies 
of the temple worship. From the perversion of the patriarchal 
custom of sacrifices, and the belief in the atonement, or rather 
from the misapprehension of the mystical offering of Isaac, we 
may deduce the cruelties of the human sacrifices. From the 
arkite ritual we may derive the grove, lake, and cavern worship, 
which were originally commemorative of the deluge, and the cir- 
cumstances attending that event. I have no time to enter upon 
the controverted points of the origin and purport of the myste- 
ries ; or of the worship of the lion, the bull, the serpent, or the 
eagle.' I have omitted too the disputed question of the Pagan 
divinities ; the arguments for a single or double dispersion of 
mankind ; the doctrines of materialism, pantheism, the conti- 
nued succession of worlds ; the mundane or arkite egg ; the 
situation of Paradise, and the traditions connected with, or 
derived from, the fall ; the notions of the four ages, and many 
other subjects, equally interesting and curious. Having, how- 



' These were either the perverted emblems of astronomy, or of the 
anciently universally known 6gures of the Cherubim. 
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ever, attempted to trace the origin of idolatry, I shall endeaTour 
to detail, as briefly as possible, its progress, Its prevalence, and 
decline. 

In the meaning of the term Origin, I would include the 
whole mass of corrupted tradition, from the first imperceptible 
deviation from revealed truth, to the period of the Exodus, when 
the system of vice and error had attained its acme ; and it is 
another wonderful instance of the manner in which the presci- 
ence of the Almighty adapts the various interpositions of hii 
providence to the accomplishment of his prophecies, and to 
the overruling to his own glory the effects of the uncontrolled 
free-will of his creatures, that Moses at that particular period 
removed from Egypt. The period I would assign to the continued 
prevalence of idolatry, is that which elapsed from the Exodus of 
Moses to the advent of our Messiah. We still live in the 
age of the decline of idolatry ; and we are taught by the inesti- 
mable, and infallible oracle, which has been gradually imparted 
to the world, and which has ever guided the true worshippers of 
Jehovah, that the day shall undoubtedly come when all the na*> 
tions of the world shall cast their idols at the foot of the cross ; 
and the reign of open idolatry, possibly too, the reign of vice 
and error, cease even in this world. Each of these periods 
deserves an adequate historian. These observations have be- 
come so extended, that I can only offer some few additional 
observations on the two periods last mentioned. 

Though the origin of idolatry*may be deduced from the corrup- 
tion of a few simple and primevally revealed truths, I cannot but 
remark, that every theory which learned or ingenious men have 
proposed, to enable them to account for the fantastic and infamous 
rites of different tribes, may have some foundation, and be conse- 
quently more or less true, while the facts 1 have mentioned 
remain the same. The human mind is the same in some re- 
spects in all ages. As in Christianity, not only various countries 
have their peculiar mode of professing Christianity; but likewise 
in each country innumerable sects and parties constantly exist; 
and as any writer would be led into error who should select the 
faith or discipline of any one body of nominal Christians, and 
maintain that this or that mode of worship alone was Christi- 
anity ; so it is with the subject of idolatry. Phoenicia, Chal- 
dsea, Egypt, India, and the northern European and Asiatic 
Scythae, professed the same religion, yet each differed in many 
respects from the other. Each agreed in the more material fea- 
tures, yet each added to, or refined upon the pristine corruption. 
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as ainbirion, error, priestcraft^ a love of allegory, mistaken 
emblems and memorials, or any other cause assigned either hf 
StilliDgileet, Sir William Jones, the authors of several papers in 
the Asiatic Researches, Bryant, Maurice, or Faber, respectively 
ii^tienced their decision. 

Of the period between the first perversion of truth, till the 
time of the Exodus, we know little from other than scr^)tural 
sources. But it is certain that at the time of the Exodus the 
system of corruption was perfected. Even the Israelites in their 
journeys from Egypt to Canaan, were not only contaminated 
by the idolatry of Egypt, but by the idolatry of tlie nations 
wound them. The rites of Baal Peor, or as he was then called, 
of Baal Meon, seduced them by their licentious indulgences, 
immediately after their escape from the pursuing Egyptians. 
The levitical law too, as we have already observed, was enacted 
to preserve the people from adopting these idolatrous customs of 
the neighbouring nations. To accomplish this object their law- 
^ver not only prohibited the superstitious practices of the ido- 
laters, but gave them precepts utterly contradictory and opposite 
to them: every rite or ceremony prescribed being directed 
against some religious observance of the heathen ; so that a 
complete code ot idolatrous worship might be collected from 
the enactments of the laws of Moses. Witsius has entirely 
refuted the notion of Spencer, that Moses adopted his system 
firom the Egyptian rites and legislation. Whatever religious 
ceremonies or opinions were common to the Jews and the ]^;yp-* 
tians, were common also, as Mr. Faber has learnedly &howp, 
to the patriarchal uncorrupted religion which preceded both^ 
The object to be obtained by the wandering forty years in the 
wilderness, was, among other things, the removal of these ttm^ 
nants of Egyptian idolatry : and the vrfaole of the history of that 
period proves that the corruptions of the pristine revelation had 
attained the greatest height, iu spite of the solemn warning of 
the destruction of the cities of the plain, or the miraculous 
interpositions of Providence in bebalf of the elected family of 
Abraham. 

In proceeding to enquire into the Progress of Idolatry, the 
question cannot be entirely omitted, whether Egypt was colo- 
nised from India, or India from Egypt. 

That chapter is one of the most valuable in his work, in which 
Mr. Faber, with admirable ingenuity and learning, has proved 
that Egypt was peopled by two distinct races of men. One, 
the Misraim, who behaved with uniform kindness to the IsraeK 
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ites ; the other^ the Hiicsos, or Palli, or Piiilitim, or Pfatiistim^ 
who were the celebrated shepherd kings, the ancestors of the 
Phriistim, who took possession of Canaan, though they knew 
from ancient prophecy that it was tlie territory assigned to 
Israel. The family of the Danai, of Cadmus, and other colo- 
nies who left Egypt for Greece, and other settlements, were a 
part of these shepherd kings. Of these too, was the Pharaoh 
who was lost in the Red Sea. These tribes are most satisfactorily 
traced from Northern India, round the great Arabian desart, tilt 
they invaded and subdued £gypt. In the course of their pro- 
gress, which was not rapid, they subdued Chaldea, and the 
southern provinces of Iran, and established themselves at the 
head of the Persian gulph. They diverged widely to the 
north-west of Palestine, and to the heart of Egypt, and thin 
formed (though not embodied under one head) an immense 
empire, professing the same superstitions, and filled with a fear- 
less, hardy, and enterprising race. The existence of an empire 
thus extending from the borders of Nubia, (for the dynasty of 
the shepherds possessed the whole of Egypt, and were the 
founders of those immense monuments which continue to this 
day) through Arabia, Chaldea, and Persia, to the north of India, 
sufficiently accounts for that evident identity in minute observances 
and opinions, which existed between the superstitions of Egypt and 
India ; and removes all necessity for any tlieoretical hypothesis 
respecting the original imparting of a religious system by one 
nation to the other. The links of the chain have been long 
since broken to pieces, but the two mighty powers which they 
connected have survived the wreck of innumerable nations. The 
superstitions of India still remain ; as if to show mankind, even 
at this distant date, how degraded the human race may be- 
come ; how powerless, enervated, and contemptible, that nation 
will ever be, of which the religion is a religion of vice ; taming 
and subduing every noble, pure, and manly principle. Egypt 
itself, which in refinement, in science, in stupendous attempts to 
immortalise itself by its proud monuments of superstition, excelled 
every nation which professed the same worship, is still an object 
of curiosity to the scholar, the traveller, or the theologian. 
The remains of its magnificence, which demonstrate its former* 
power and splendor, when contrasted with its present collection- 
of wretched huts, and squalid poverty, remind us most forci- 
bly of the curse of the prophet, which seems to be thus fulfilled 
to the very letter. "Egypt shall be the basest of kingdoms; 
neither shall there be any more a prince of the land of iSgypt/^ 
The history of all the respective original settlements of mankind 
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\vould likewise occupy too much time. It will be sufficient to 
say^ that the North of Europe and Asia was overspread by the 
Cuthim^ who either subdued their brethren wherever they went^ 
and established their own Buddhisms^ or their approximations to 
Brahmanism^ according to their respective opinions and shades 
of difference. 

In the history of one country^ which from the recollections of 
early associations will be ever interesting to all who can admire 
eloquence^ poetry^ or sublimity of character, the generality 
among us are too much interested to permit it to be passed 
over in silence. Greece was peopled partly by the sons of 
Javan^ partly by the Pelasgi, from Thrace, and partly by the 
Danai and other colonies from Egypt. Every school-boy is 
acquainted with the stories of Paganism, as they are found in 
the Greek writers, and though Sir William Jones in his masterly 
paper on the identity of the gods of India, Greece, and Egypt^ 
has set this part of the question completely at rest ; yet, as our 
popular knowledge of the heathen mythology is chiefly de- 
rived from the histories of Greece and Rome, I shall endeavour 
to point out the connexion of those countries with the inven« 
tors of the corruptions of religion, and show how those corrup- 
tions were communicated from Chuldea, and Egypt, to the 
original and subsequent inhabitants of ancient Greece, to its 
neighbouring Islands, to Hetruria, and the whole of Italy. 

From the rapid conquests of the Cuthite leaders, after their 
emigration from Shinar, and the apparently slight resistance which 
they generally met, weshould conclude that those tribes which had 
peaceably retired to their appointed settlements, were but little 
acquainted with the use of arms. They were certainly deficient 
in the sciences, arts, and enterprise which characterised their 
brethren ; who were thus enabled to impose their own names, 
or the names of their gods, on all the countries they so success- 
fully invaded : and as the involved accounts of these early periods 
are chiefly to be collected from traditionary rumors, isolated re- 
marks of scholiasts and commentators, or from fanciful and 
contradictory annalists ; we cannot be surprised at their obscu- 
rity, and the difficulty of ascertaining the truth. The memory, 
of a former, is frequently almost obliterated by a subsequent 
tribe ; the name only remains, of all the various colonies of 
settlers, who blend with each other ; and thus become one. 
people, with a vaiiety of titles, over which one specific generic 
term at length predominates. 

These observations are more peculiarly applicable to the 
early stages of Grecian history. After perusing the remarks oC 
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Bryant^ Faber, Pinkerton, Bishop Marshy Mede, and many 
detached papers or remarks of various writers ; I have found 
It almost impossible to come to any conclusion^ which would 
not be incompatible with some reputed fact, or some general 
opinion, tradition^ or assertion of this or that celebrated writer. 
I trust however that the various authorities, upon wbieb I now 
rely, will induce the conviction that there is much of probability 
in the following remarks. 

The arguments of Mede, the testimony of the several writers 
quoted both by him, and by Pole in his annotations, (that is in 
fact the testimony of the original writers in his Synopsis) seem 
to prove that the first inhabitants of Greece were tbe laones, 
the sons of Javan, the son of Noah. I'o these succeeded the 
Pelasgi, who are proved by Pinkerton, and by much additional 
evidence by Faber, to have entered Greece by the north, 
through Thrace. Hence we read that the ancient teachers and 
poets of the Greeks were Thracians; Linus, Orpheus, Muaaeus, 
Thamyris, Eumolpus, were all of that country. The lonians 
were a different tribe from the Saones, and were a branch of 
the great Cuthite or Pelasgic family ; which gave its name to 
all the petty tribes of Greece; the Hellenes, the loniai, Arca- 
dians and others, being all called Pelasgic. 

About the time of the Exodus, according to Diodorus Sicu* 
I us, or about ninety years after that event, according to Mane- 
tho, several colonies of that same family of the Cutbites or 
Pelasgi, which had occupied the whole country between the 
Nile and the Ganges, were expelled from Egypt by the native 
Misraim, and emigrated to Greece. The leaders of these clo- 
nics are said to have been Cecrops, Danaus, Cadmus, 8lg. ; bat 
Bryant and Faber have clearly shown, that the names of sup- 
posed individuals are frequently the appellations of the chwf 
god, under whose auspices the respective emigrations were coBr 
ducted. Thus Danaus was one of the names of their god. 
In the Puranas, the Danai are noticed as one of the Cuthic 
tribes, who formed a part of the great natiop of the shepherd 
kings, .who invaded Egypt origindly from the west. On the 
expulsion of these kings, the Danai took refuge with thw bre- 
thren in Greece, who were of the same race with themselves, 
and had established themselves in those provinces by the route 
of Thrace and the northern parts of Greece ; by Macedonia, 
and the coasts of the Egean, into the Peloponnesus. By these 
the Danai were cordially received, and were soon intemingled 
with them. Much might be quoted from the Greek poets, and 
a variety of other sources, to confirm the accuracy of this faint 
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outline ; but 1 should not have entered even so far into the sub- 
ject| if this strange mixture of the saine^ yet different' tribes^ 
which took place at different times, did not explain many diffi- 
culties connected with the introduction and prevalence of idola*^. 
try in Greece ; as well as many apparent anomalies in several 
parts of their history. 

Though the knowledge of the true God, and the pure patri* 
archal worship, had long been extinguished among the Greeks, 
it is needless to observe, that they were ever celebrated in the 
earlier periods of their history above all nations, for sublimer 
notions of the Deity, for a purer theoretical philosophy, — for 
greater regard in many instances to the moral obligations — and 
a more elevated style of poetry than was known elsewhere* At 
the same time we must acknowledge, that they were degraded 
by puerile conceits, and absurd superstitions ; by the infamous 
religious rites in the various temples of Venus, to which we 
have before alluded ; by the most ridiculous and groveling notion^ 
concerning the world and man — and at length, by a total dis- 
regard to the faint remnant of morality and patriotism, which 
survived the wreck of their former glory. They were at once a 

ferpetual contrast to themselves, and a riddle to the worid. 
n their religion they were philosophical, yet superstitious ; ig» 
norant, yet conceited ; in their taste, fastidious and depraved ; 
unable to bear a harsh sound io the language of their poets, 
while they tolerated the most disgusting sentiments and gross 
representations. Their poets charm, their historians instruct, 
their critics improve, their philosophers still attract the attention 
of mankind. Their statesmen, their patriots, their orators, 
their illustrious men of every description, still continue the 
objects of the enthusiastic admiration of the warm-hearted^ 
the romantic, and the ambitious of all nations : yet they were 
voluptuous, frivolous, and fickle, and possessed as many claims 
to our contempt as to our admiration and praise. 

The manner in which, as 1 have related, their country was 
planted at different periods, appears to account, not only for 
their religion, but for their various inconsistencies of character. 
The effects of institutions, and conquests, and changes, and 
opinions^ remain among nations long after the dynasties which 
introduced, or the power which supported them. The Greeks, 
we have seen, had implanted in their country the three gradations 
of opinion. The purer worship, the knowledge that 'there wa9 
one true God, prevailed in the northern provinces from the first 
occupation of their settlements by the sons of Noah ; the early 
innovations of the Pelasgi introduced an idolatry not so base 
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and profligate in some respects as that which was afterwards in- 
troduced by their Danaite, and Cecropian brethren : and the 
colonies from Egypt completed the deterioration of the people 
by bringing with them whatever perversions of truth had not 
y^t become known to the Pelasgic settlers. Hence, perhaps, 
we may so plainly trace in the works of ^schylus and Euri- 
pides some sentiments which idolatry never could have taught 
them. In other passages we meet with notions which might 
have been entertained by the primitive innovators on truth; 
such as the Persian Buddhites, or the original Cuthite seceders 
from Shinar ; and in other passages we read of the cruel rites 
and abominations which characterised the later stages of the 
apostacy. The philosophy which Pythagoras taught, . which 
Gale imagines he borrowed from conversing in his travels with 
the Jews, then in captivity at Babylon, was in many respects 
the same as that which was taught in Egypt and in India long 
before, and which is still preserved among the Bramins. I do 
not mean to attribute all the varieties and inconsistencies of the 
.Greek character to the manner in which truth and error were 
brought to their country ; for half the features of their charac- 
ter are to be attributed to their mutual jealousies, arising from 
their opposite systems of legislation, or the eternal contests 
between the factions of the few and the many, which ended in 
the ruin of the whole country ; by throwing the power in the 
hands of the orator-governed mob ; to these causes of their aeve- 
xal peculiarities, too, must be added the wealth of one state de- 
rived from an extensive commerce, and the imposition of a tri- 
bute on the neighbouring islands, which roused the hatred of 
the poorer and eventually successful state. All these and many 
other causes, undoubtedly contributed to form the several cha- 
racters which we so much admire, yet 1 cannot but impute their 
original manliness of character, their regard for morality, patri- 
otism, and the gods, to the result of the purer influence of the 
primeval establishment of the opinions of the Saones, and the 
yet incipient idolatry of the seceders from Chaldea, under the 
.name of the Pelasgi, lonim, or Hellenes; which would not for 
a long time permit the grosser corruptions of the colonies from 
Egypt, to contaminate or degrade the national simplicity. 

It is impossible to describe the manner in which idolatry 
extended itself with the Cuthite and other colonies over the 
whole world. Maurice has shown the identity of the Druid- 
ical with the Braminical superstition. The north of Europe, 
as well as America, Britain, and Carthage, was contaminated 
with the cruel sacrifices of human victims, and every where the 
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same system of infamy, murder^ and error^ abundantly prevailed. 
The further detail must be sought in those authors who have 
expressly treated on the subject. 

A curious question presents itself even here, which has indeed 
been amply discussed by Cud worth and others, but which still 
remains^ and most probably ever will remain, undecided ; it is, 
whether the more reflecting and speculating part of the heathen, 
in the days of Socrates, Xenophon and Plato, were pure theists^ 
conforming only from custom and compliance with the public 
law, to the popular creed ; or, whether they all h^id the ge- 
neral system of belief, * rejecting only some peculiar doctrines 
and rites, as their caprice, or education, or reason, dictated. 
Whatever popular follies they rejected, they wandered on the 
dark mountains of that strange system of half-forgotten truth-^ 
partial light — abundant error — false reasoning — conjecture and 
absurdity^ called natural religion. Revelation alone could guide 
man to trutb^ and they had forgotten Revelation. The humblest, 
the most ignorant, the most uneducated believer in Christianity, 
has infinitely sublimer notions of God, his works, and his attri- 
butes, than the wisest and best of the pagan world; and the 
utter inability, which the unassisted reason of the philosophers 
ever found, to discover truth, presents a wonderful confirmation 
of the inspiration of the books of Scripture. For, if Socrates, 
and Plato, and Cicero, and others, were unable to discover the 
most common truths, surely it is impossible that the prophets 
from the plough, or the apostles from the fishing-vessel, could oi 
themselves have constructed the noble fabric of the religion of 
the New Testament. Socrates declared the necessity of some 
divine teacher, to enable man to attain to truth; and this acknow 
ledgment of the weakness of the unassisted intellect of man has 
been justly considered as the best proof of his own real greatness. 
Cicero, without any exception, the most learned of the Romans, 
wrote a treatise on the nature of the gods ; in the beginning of 
which he both declares that there is no certainty in any tiling ; 
and, that the various controversies of the wise justify scepticism. 
Plutarch, Laertius, Democritus, and others, denied the existence 
of a Deity. Lucianin a later age, indeed, openly and persever- 
ingly, ridiculed the whole system of the mythology. Still the 
religion of paganism continued. It was supported by the ma- 
gistrate, venerated by the ignorance, and maintained by the su- 
perstition of the majority; till the purer light of Christianity 
dawned '* on the dark places of the earth.'' 

The apostles and the earlier Christian writers directed all 
their eloquence against the intolerable superstition of paganism. 
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The expectation that some great personage was to come upon 
the earth prevailed through the whole of the £ast. Their efforts 
were successful. The exhortations of these illustrious teachers 
were not in vain. Many of their treatises are extant, and con- 
tain many curious particulars^ which are engrafted into the sys- 
tems> and collected in the works, of later author9. Justly is 
Christianity called a light which shineth in a dark place. The 
true Incarnate at length appeared ; the oracles from some won- 
derful cause are generally believed to have answered their vota- 
ries no longer ; and that of ApoUo, if we may believe tradition, 
asserted to Augustus, that the Hebrew child had commanded 
him to depart from the temple* That this was true I dare not 
affirm. Whoever in the present day would avoid the charge of 
idiotcy, must be prepared to deny the probability or possibility 
of a prodigy of this kind ; certain it is that paganism received a 
blow which it never has recovered ; and though the government 
of the world is not yet, in one sense, placed on the shoulders of 
the Prince of Peace ; we believe that the promises and the pro* 
phecies of revelation shall be accomplished, and that the Al« 
mighty God, and the Everlasting Father will recover from 
their wandering and blindness the benighted family of manlund. 
Truth and error are yet contending. Though the h^el is 
bruised, the head of the serpent was, and is gradually, losiiig its 
life and its brilliance, the sparkling of its eye, the beauty of its 
colors, the triumph of its crest ; it is falling at the feet of the 
promised Deliverer, and there it shall be bruised and slain. And 
when we consider the part which the Almighty Providence has 
assigned to our own great and good country in this work ; we 
trust that we shall still be destined to maintain tlie magnificent 
influence of our lofty rank among the nations of the earth, till 
the promises of the Gospel be accomplished, and the whole 
world become christianised. We are the aristocracy of the 
world; the Thermopylae of the universe. By our bigh-miiided* 
ness and perseverance, by our calm and unsubdued attention to 
the best interests of mankind, whether political or religious; 
we have become morally superior to our brethren, and we are 
using that superiority for the best purposes. We deem ourselves 
to be under the peculiar protection of that Deity, who has 
blessed our efforts for the deliverance of mankind from the into- 
lerable yoke of ambition, irreligion, and anarchy; and if we con- 
tinue to act as the enlightened friends of man, we are convinced, 
that whatever be our temporary distresses and difficulties, we 
are, and ever shall be, safe under the banner of a protecting and 
preserving Providence. 
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PROPOSAL FOR A LATIN COLONY. 



A SMALL volume has lately appeared in France^ printed 
at Toulouse, by Michael Olmo, S. T. D., a learned Spa-- 
niard^ addressed to the Eight Great Princes, who restored 
peace to the world in 1815, under the title of De Lingua 
lAitiria colenda, et civitate hatina fundanda^ liber singtdaris. 
The object of it is to recommend to the great European 
powers the formation of an establishment, in which the 
Latin language shall be exclusively spd^en. 

In all foreign golleges, Latin was commonly spoken ih 
all public exercises before the Revolution, and is stilj 
used in many places^ The public speeches in our Universi- 
ties are still in that language ; and at Oxford logical dispu^ 
tations were carried on in Latin with so much zeal and 
eagerness, that when the Moderator in the college-hall had 
cried sufficit^ the combatants retired to their rooms, and 
continued the arguments with great strength and perseve- 
rance in a copious flow of Latin diction. We fully agree 
with the author in estimating the advantages that would 
arise from his proposed arrangement. We shall give his 
plan in his own words : 

^ Id mihi consilium fbit, vos, 6 Principes, ben^ facere, si, ad restau- 
randas scientias, atqne sancts vestrae concordiae, indeaue pacis obtentn 
memoriam perpetuam consecrandam, civitatem, licet priticipio par- 
▼ulam, xqualibus sumptibus fundetis, ubi hofnines christiani, Latini 
sermonis callentes, ex toto orbe prsemiis atque honoribus ascitic propriis 
etiam legibus muniti, Latinam lioguam cum posteris suis colere, et loqui 
Id sternum sponte sud'cogerentur.'' 

He thus proves the preference of the Latin tongue over 
the rest : 

** Quoniam mortalium omnium baud facile una est opinio, magnique 
in primis refer!, in his stabiliendis qus ad bonum attment commuui- 
talis human»,multitud inis suffra^ia gratiamque captare; squo animo 
patiamini, precor vos, 6 excelsi Pnncipes, h!c me nonnulla conferre pro 
Latini sermonis praestantia. In eo enim tota mea vertitur sententia, 
uti ilium, ab istis hodlernis coromodioris sapientise asseclis aded neg- 
lectum, roaximb colendum proponaro, atque, vobis juvantibus, |>erpetud 
confervandum, et in pristinos honores restituendum ; praesertim cikm 
videam ejusmodi nonnuUis dc universali lingua arridere sententiam, 
quod suae quisque, nemp^ Galhis gallicse, Anglus verd anglicap, hunc 
communis usus nonorem merito adjudicari deberi rxistiment; imd gal- 
licam etiam exteri nonnumquam patrocinentur, illara, propter arctissi* 
mam ejus, atque, ut creditur, faciliorem s^ntaxim, humanae consuetu- 
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dini magis idoneam arbitrantes; quod quam long^ secus sit posteadi- 
cam : mal^ enim prsesumptum est^ eas linguas, quas rudes sunt, sim- 
pliciores esse." 

He then descants on the imperfections of living langaa- 
ges^ and enters into a curious discussion of philological sab- 
jects, and of defects in pronunciation and rhythm in the 
French^ £nglish^ Italian^ Spanish^ Portuguese^ and Grerman 
languages. He asserts that none but the Latin tongue is 
calculated to transmit to posterity in imperishable style 
the great events and the progress of science in our times. 

^Nos autein,6 Invictissimi Principes, setateiiiy Deo sic volente, vi;d- 
mus, noo modo magnis et meroorabilibus rebus foecundam, sed edam 
talibus refertam inauditis eventibus et prodigiis, ut vix illacujusquam meos 
autcogitatio capere possit. Nee enim praeteritorum tetnporum res gestae 
ullae, nee imperiorum eversiones, nee bella, nee bellorum causae, aut gene- 
ra, aut exitus cum istis possunt conferri. Quae igitur lingua dignapne 
omnibus habebitur, nisi Latina, cui honos committatur factorum horam 
memoriam, usque ad extrema saecula, in universis terris etgentibus con- 
servandi? Quae alia gravids, uti dccet, et sublimiiis, st^o indelebili, 
Venturis hominibus docebit immensa Gallorum bella, conturbationem 
orbis terrarum, Napoleonis casus, Summi Pontificis 6dem sanclam, ?es- 
tramque demiim, 6 Principes, et ducum vestrortjni ac militumy pro justi- 
tia et pace,constantiam, concordiam, et triumphos V* 

^* Quod si aliquandd, uti credi debet, superventuri homines, perfection 
ac magis communi sermone usi fuerint, postram ignaviam, aut ruditatem 
mirabuntur, qui post tantam artium perfectionem, tot reruai ioventa, 
scientiarum auarumdam resurrectionem et restauratioiiem,rudium seimo- 
num sonos veiutiinfantiae doctrinae vagitus, adbuc balbutiamuSyposthabito, 
atque despecto uno perfectissimo, quo jam fruiti sumus. Nam et 
potuimus architecturam ab statu suo dejectam, et corruptam, jxist 
annos plus mille ducentos restituere, itidem naturalem philosophi&m, 
depulsa, non sine vi, ab scholis inexplicabilium vocum garruliute, ad 
rectas rationis et experimentorum semitas adducere -, istam verd totius 
eloquentiae et doctrinae linguam, istam institutricem hominum, popu- 
lorum magistram, k qua legibus optimis, viisque omnibus ad sapientiam 
^urnus edocti, ex hominum memoria pen^ evanescere patiemur? Has 
rudes et difformes tuebimur, quas non rationis delectus, sed dura necesp 
sitas, atque barbarorum victorumjmperium siniul cum moerore servitutis 
apud nos invexit? CiUmque res omnin6 omnes quibus vita nostra, et 
societas constituitur, disciplinis, legibus, consilio, delectu, atque ratione 
regulentur^ admirabilis scientia et utilitas sermonis fortuna ac csco 
casumoderabiturPNam pretiosa ista ars t^^pographicajscientise praesidiium, 
omnisque ^cripturae genus, quanta majorem utilitatem conferrent, si ipsa 
vocabula, mentis hominum signa, non diversa fuissent ? Arithmetics 
verd, quae numerorum lingua quodammodo est, cilm notae Romanae vel 
Arabicae, ade6 simplices, ac toto pen^ mundo communes sint, cur non 
magnoper^ desiderabimus eamdem in notis rerum concordiam ^* 

He proceeds to show the utility, conycnience and cre- 
dit of using Latin as a common language. 
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^' Quid enim^6 Principes invictissimi,humaniuspoterit excogitari^post 

admirabilem atque penitus ab hominum menioria singularem istam 

' concordiam, qui vos, vestrique populi, adversiis uuius nomiDis t}^ran- 

nidem concessistis^ qu^que adhuc sanctissimis pactibus copulamini, 

(]uain unam tanto munere dignam linguam colere, cujus vidcuIo mutua 

inter hujusmagnsefamiliae fratres charitas augeatiir? Quid opportunius, 

vel populis vestris utilius^ qu^m juventutisanimos, adhuc bell icis horro- 

ribus, et iituo tubaB sonu permixto quasi ferocientes, ad benignas pacis 

artes revocare, amorem illis doctarum litterarum iDspirando? Quid 

futuris hominibus commodius^ quam unius sermonis nexu vinci ? Quid 

dulcius, qu^m posse Europam totam, ac pen^ mundum ipsum, auxilio 

unius linguse percurrere ? Quid doctius, quam ad unum sermonem, alio- 

rum scientias, et populorum omnium sapientQm doctrinas conferre ? 

Quidve jucundius christianopopulo, quam nota Latina lin^ui, uti oliro, 

in psalmis Deo salutari nostro jubilare ? Cilm et ipsa Italia sanctior, et 

doctiormihivideretur, si Arabrosii et Leonis lingua ipsis etiam puerisite- 

riim fuisset communis; nee solium Italia, sed Orbis totusterrarum. Multd 

enim satius foret Tassum, Cornelium, Garcilasum, Miltonum ipsum 

istis sermonibus ignorare, qu^m veteres novosque magistros Latinos 

nesrire. Tentarent verd novi Latini scriptores si vertere illos possent, 

et placerent sibi. Neque enim solis Grscis Sophocles, nee Latinis tanti^m 

Horatius scripsit; nee soli Hispani Cervantem suum admirati sunt. 

Quidni ergd deceret, dignos in Latinum honorem recipere, und^ tanti^m 

iliis immortalitatis accresceret ac glorias, quantilm ab istis pereuntibus 

in diem linguis nunqu^ poterunt obtinere ?'' 

To prove the credit, which would for ever crown the me- 
mory of the great powers, from the foundation of the Latin 
city, he thus addresses them : 

^'Majora quidem hsc sunt, 6 Magni Principes, quam ^ me dign^ cele- 
hrari possint. Haec tanien vobis cura incumbit, uti, cum otio perpetuo, 
filii, posteri vestri, humanum deniqu^ genus universum, ornatas ^ vobis 
scientias, atque a vulnoribus veritati exitiali bello inflictis, sanatas, ac- 
cipiant, et hujusce fraternitatis exemplum semper vigeat in hominum 
mente. Ciim autem gloriosum in primis sit imperantibus urbes aedifi- 
care, at ilhid maxime regium, omnique laude dignissimum, eam condere 
civitatem, cujus, tarn conservatio et honos scientiarum, ornatusque et 
utilitas generis humani, quam suorum civium commodum causa fuerit et 
principium. Scio enim jam a multis varias pyramidum, columnarum sta- 
tuarumque species vobis fuisse propositas ; cum taraen nihil horum sit 
quod aliquand6 non consumat, et coniiciat vis, tempestates, vetustas ; 
roult^que ^loriosius animorum nostrorum et virtutum effigies, qii^m cor- 
porum, relinquere post mortem. Et quidem nemo non videt majorem 
in condendis, quam in subjugandis urbibus gloriam obtineri. Neque in 
armis beUica^ laudes aded Imperatorum propriae sunt, ut non fortuna, 
etiam praeter virtutem militum, atque opportunitates locorum, auxilia, 
et alia, multum cert^ confercntia, maximam sibi quasi jure suo vindicet 
partem, omne penb suum duceus quidquid prosper^ gestum est. Ista 
verd, Latinas musas linguamque in sedes suas stabiliendi, tota ac pro- 
pria vestra erit gloria ; in cujus societatem sapientQm fortass^ consilia, 
populorumque vota vobiscum, non ver6 fortuna, nee temeritas, nee casus 
commiscentur: dumquemuri, templa, statuae novas urbis futuris ssecu lis 
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vestri nominis gloriam et munificentiam narrabunt, cives ejus, vobis 
maximo beneficio devincti, sapienti® vestrae atque populonim concor- 
diffi testes locupletissimi, docts linguae depositum custodient, ia com- 
munem scientiarum utilitatem.'' 

The last quotation^ which we shall give^ proposes the 
situation and the name of the Latin city. 

<< Quod ut felix faustumq^ue sit, invitato primiim a vobis Sumino Pon- 
tifice Romano, cujus auctoritati ac benignitati me, meaque omnia totd 
animi affectu et reverentia committo, necnon Siciliarum, Danise, Sar- 
dinian, Bavariae, Wurtembergi, et Hollandiae Regibus, Republic^ quoque 
Helvetiorum, omnibus deniqub, qui in Europa christian^' supremam 
exercent auctoritatem, uti si videbitur, tam glorioso operi faveant, cooci- 
lium, sive senatum quoddam doctorum hominum, Parisiis, vel ali& ex 
primoribus Europae civitate instituetis, qui vestro nomine ac auctoritate, 
hujus negotii curam suscipiat. Conficiet is initio mercaturam territorii 
civitatis, cum agro suburbano satis laxo, in unaqualibetearum rcgiouuD), 
qu2B in media Europa, sive inter Riiodanum, Rhenum, Oderam, et mare 
Adriaticum sitae sunt. Situs tamen ejus non plus milliaribus quinque 
ab aliqua divite et florenti urbe distabit. Habebitque Latina civitas,ia 
honorem Romanae eloquential nomen Roma Tullia, veterisque regi- 
men, ac jura imitabitur, his adjectis, qu^ae, juxta praesentis temporis 
locique consuetudines, ab aliis liberis Europae civitatibus assumi possint. 
Haec ver6, concordise fructus, vobis omnibus, pojiplisque vestris in ster- 
num copulabitur, non solilm foedere pacis, sed etiam patrocinii/' 

The author concludes by proposing laws and regulations 
for his Colony, and by endeavouring to remove objections, 
which may be urged against the adoption of a plan, which 
we consider as ingenious and plausible, but, we fear, vision- 
ary. 
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On the Antiquity of the Zodiacs o/'Esneh and 



Dendera. 



Part IV.— [Concluded from No. XLIX. p. 80.] 

DODECATEMORION OF CANCER. 

IHERE are six boats allotted to this dodecatemorion. 
Three of these belong to the decans : the three others, which 
are placed in the upper row, are probably intended, with 
the two supernumerary boats mentioned by M. Visconti, to 
indicate the five additional days. These five days were 
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L at the end of the vague sacerdotal year ; and it 
that ibis zodiac was constructed for the period 
91 Thoth of the vague year corresponded with the 
GU^ in the 14th degree of the constellation^ or 
morion of Cancer. It will then be difficult to refer 
«u; to any other period than that which I have 

to it— the year 1322 before our aera. 
^re then, it will perhaps be said, is a proof that the 
S65 days, six hours, was not known when this 
iras constructed. I confess this was my own opi- 
:^en I first looked at it. But on a mote attentive 
Hon, I have found reason to change this opinion, 
rwer row, which is occupied by the decans, I find 
1 rectangular frames ; and allowing two more for 
■18 defSgu^ed near Leo, we may reckon these frames 
^ number. In the &rst decan of Leo there is no 
Lb the dodecatemorion of Cancer there are no less 
r of these frames. Now I observe, that in the whole 
U the frames are filled up with small hieroglyphics, 
hree in Cancer, which are blank. We have then 35 
Uled up with hieroglyphics ; and these, I conceive, 
explained by what Diodorus Siculus tells us of the 
of dividing the astral Genii among the Chaldeans. 
i, ^'that they held, that the five Planets command 
ars, which are called divine counsellors. Half of 
3vem all things under the earth, and the other half 
rer the actions of men, or observe what passes in 
ens. Every tenth day the Planets send a star under 
ij at the same time that another star rises from it, 
' to them what is going forwards.'' The 35 rectan- 
mes filled with hieroglyphics, seem to relate to this 
ical dream about the 5 Planets and 30 Stars. But 
uares in the dodecatemorion of Cancer may have 
more important meaning. HorapoUo informs us, 
r in not very clear language, that "they, (the 
Qs) writing, or painting, (ypa^ovre^) the present year, 
^r painted, the fourth part of an acre, (rhagTov apou- 
ivffiv.y^ How they managed to do this, the author 
t tell us. He afterwards says, " Wishing to in- 
. year, they say a fourth ; because they report that 
3 rising to anotner, of the star Sothis, a fourth part of 
to be added, as the year of the God is of 365 days ; 
re the Egyptians reckon an additional day every 
ear ; for four fourth parts of a day are equaJ to one 
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i^bole day." . Now we are to observe, what has not hitl 
been remarked, that there were two Sothic periods — o\ 
years, and one of days. 1460 days were equal to 4 v 
years ; and 1461 days completed 4 astronomical y^ 
with an error, it is true, of 44' 48". It appears that \ 
parts of the intercalated day were represented by the 4 j 
of an aroura, or acre ; and these, I conclude, were den 
by 4 quadrangular rectangular figures. The 4 square fn 
in the dodecatemorion of Cancer, in the zodiac before us 
pear to be connected with this subject. They may have n 
sented the 4 parts of the aroura. One of these was i 
up, because the first of the 4 years was accomplished ; 
the other 3 squares were left blank, to indicate that tl 
remaining fourths of a day were yet wanting, and 
consequently the zodiac was framed the first year of 
four. If my conjecture be well-founded, as I think i 
the year of 365 days, 6 hours, was of course known to 
Egyptians 1322 years before our aera. 

The boats in the lower row contain the Genii, or daem 
(in the Greek sense of the word,) who presided ove 
degrees, each, of the sign to which they belonged. 
boat, which is next to Gemini, contains a figure, whi< 
conclude to be that of Thoth i/3ixep«Xoj. The ibis was 
of the symbols of this Divinity, and was the form whicl 
occasionally assumed. Hence in a hymn addressee 
Hermes by one Pherecydes, we find the words ^/2 'Epfj^yig 
fiop^os, &c. This hymn is quoted by Kircher ; but I susj 
it not to have been written by Pherecydes, who, if I mist 
not, y^as not a poet, as Kircher would lead us to supp< 
but a scholiast, who may have quoted these lines fi 
some more ancient writer. HorapoUo likewise tells 
that the ibis was attributed to Hermes (p. 55). This 1 
begins to frequent the borders of the Nile, as we Ic 
from M. Savigny, about the summer solstice, and coi 
quently at the commencement of the inundation. 
Dog-star, over which Thoth presided in his characte 
Anubis, rose cosmically, when the Sun 1322 years before 
aera entered the dodecatemorion of Cancer, reckoning 
the real zodiac ; and about 12 or 14 days before the i 
stice, and before the heliacal rising of the same star. 

The boat, which belongs to the second decan, contj 
the figure of a Divinity with a hawk's head, over whic] 
respresented a serpent issuing out of an egg. This serp 
is the symbol of the Agathodaemon, or Good Genius, wh 
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^Ibe %3rptians called Kneph.— 4>o/yix«^ awrJ (the serpent^ 

— ftyaAi^v Sa/ftovtt xoXoutriy, 6fto/a); $s xali^lyurrioi Ky^f ^ovofMs^ouo-r. 

* fEaseb. Praep. Evang. 1. 1. c. 10.) The egg was the em- 
' Jblem of the world: — kpfAYivevova-i Se tJ eoov rov xoo-jtAov, says> 
^S^orphyry. It was feigned to have been produced out of 
'^Khe mouth of Kneph, the type of the spiritual Creator ; and 
^•^tha, the material Demiurgus, who in fact is the same^ 
^§^th Kneph, came forth from the egg. (Euseb. 1. 3. c. 11.) 
ut the Greeks, who did not understand this mythology/ 
ve confused it. Kneph or Knuph, or more property 

*%cA-nowpAi, (II)-H0Y4>I), as Jablonski has restored the 
jjuame— the Good Genius, — brings forth the mundane egg, 
Ttnd this egg produces the Good Genius. Thus the world 
' *^as created by God, and God is manifested by the world. 
'* In the third boat are three figures. Two deities, one 
*«ittale, the other female, are seated. The third, a female, 
^Wtands beside them, and seems to be of inferior rank. In 
*tte two preceding decans, the two deities placed there, as. 
^^"Tvell as the two who are seated in this, bear each a sceptre 
^"Withthe head of the bird called cucupha. This sceptre was 
^ n symbol of Divinity ; for Horapollo, after observing the 
^ grateful aflFection of the cucupha for its parents, adds,— 395v. 
^. xtt) TcSv flff/cov (DtYjTrTpcov )covxov(f>a, wpoT/jx>j(riV scTTi. I observe that a 
*» scarabaeus is placed over the head of each of the t\ro dei- 
 ties, who are seated, and I thence conclude, that they must 
^ be Ptha and Neitha. The reader may consult Horapollo, 
^ p. 24 ; but the passage appears to be corrupted. I un- 
derstand it to signify, that Ptha and Neitha were symbolised 
either by a vulture or by a scarabseus. It is to be observed, 
that these deities are seated; and the Egyptians appear to 
have generally represented Neitha at least in a sitting, 

posture — Ku) oi A\y6mm 'Airivois ayoiX^ xa9)}ftli^^ iSpvo'ayro. 
A scarabaeus is placed over the head of each of these 
deities, not only to indicate them as Ptha and Neitha, but 
to show them as the emblems of the Sun and Moon in 
conjunction, in the sign of Cancer, represented by a scara- 
bseus. The manner in which the scarabaeus indicated flie 
conjunction of the Sun and Moon, is detailed by Horapollo; 
and the Egyptians fancied, that the material Demiurgus 
had generated the world when the Sun was in the sign, 
which they represented by a scarabaeus (See Porphyry 
as cited above.) 

The first boat in the upper row contains two figures. 
One of these is Isis pouring forth water from two small 
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Tas€5. Isis here denotes the rising of that star^ which w 
sometimes called by her name ; cmd the heliacal rising 
this star always announced to the Egyptians the inundati 
of the Nile. 

In the next boat is the white cow, sacred to Isis ; ai 
worshipped with peculiar veneration in the name which t 
Greeks called 'A^poiirwoxirns- (See Strabo, 1. 17.) 

A hawk perched on a lotus-flower is the symbol w 
follows. The hawk was the emblem of several deities^ 
Osiris, Horus, Thoth. But as the lotus was sacred to Hon 
I suppose him to be here symbolised by the hawk. 

The figure in the third boat may be also that of Hoim 

DODECATEMORION OF LEO. 

This dodecatemorion is in part defaced. In the fii 
boat of the lower row we find Horus Upaxs^aXo^. H 
constellation of Leo was the domicile of Horus. For tK 
reason the throne of Horus was supported by lions. (St 
Horapollo, p. 33.) In the second boat is a female figoK 
who lays her finger upon her lip. I take this figure to I 
that of Buto, the nurse of Horus^ who concealed fail 
during his childhood from the researches of Typhtf 
Before this deity a serpent, the symbol of the agatha-da^ma 
is placed. , The third decan is totally obliterated. 

In the upper row the lion is represented standing do 
barge, — the head of a serpent at the prow, and the head i 
a ram at the stem — the symbols of Amoun and Kne]l 
A female figure precedes, and another female figure foUoi 
the lion. 

Between the signs of Leo and Virgo we find a twisti 
serpent enclosed in a rectangular frame. This indicat 
the constellation of Hydra, which is a paratanellon of L 
and Virgo. By the word paratanellon, I mean a star, or cd 
stellation» which rises ^ither with, or opposite to, anothe 

DODECATEMORION OF VIRGO. 

Three male figures of Divinities, each bearing a scept 
with the head of a cucupha, are placed in the Uiree boi 
belonging to the decans of this dodecatemorion. In the u 
per row there are several symbolical figures. The three fii 
figures are female, and the last of these is the figure of If 
bearing an ear of corn in her hand. She is without a diadei 
and is followed by Thoth ruvpoKi^aXoc, Plutarch mentioi 
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that when Typhon was brought boand to Isis, this Goddess 
set hun again at liberty ; and that when she met her son 
Horas^ he was do indignant at her for having done so^ that he 
knocked the royal crown {fiu<n\slov) from her head. Upon 
this Hermes presented her with a bull's head for a casque. 
This story is merely an astronomical allegory. When the 
Sun sets at Thebes^ or indeed in any part of Egypt, with the 
la$t degrees of Virgo, which is the constellation of Isis, the 
Scorpion, which is the constellation of Typhon, is seen kt 
night'fall in the western part of the zodiac pressing on the 
Balance, and rapidly descending to the horizon, asifpursu- 
i ing the constellation of Virgo. This gave rise to the fable of 
Typhon's having pursued Isis through the heavens, who scat- 
tered straw behind her. But Isis was also the symbol of the 
Moon* Now when at this period Isis rejoined Horns, that 
, is^ when the Sun and Moon came into conjunction in the 
constellation of Virgo, the God bereaved the Goddess of 
\ her crown ; that is, the Lunar crescent, which is the regal 
i- ornament of Isis, disappeared of course, when the two lumi- 
\ paries were in conjunction. But Hermes, the guardian of 
Isis, afterwards presented her with a bulFs head for a casque. 
This was because the next lunar crescent would be seen in 
the west, in the constellation of Scorpius, at the same time 
that the head of Taurus was rising in the east. The crescent 
was frequently symbolised by the horns of a young bull. 
In the zodiac before us Thoth wears the casque wUch he 
afterwards presented to Isis. 

\ DODECATEMORION OF LIBRA. 

f 

I The figures of the three decans vary little from those 

which preceded them. In the upper row we find Thoth 
under the form of a bird with a dog's head. I know not 
how to account for this symbol. Two female figures 
follow; and these I take to be Isis and Nephtys. The 
Balance next appears ; and between the scales, enclosed 
in a circle, and holding as usual his finger to his lip, is 
seen Harpocrates seated on a throne. This deity indicates 
the silence of the shades below when the Sun at the au- 
tumnal equinox descends to the lower hemisphere. 

DODECATEMORION OF SCORPIUS. 

The decans in this sign exhibit nothing remarkable. In 
the upper row four symbolical figures precede the scorpion. 
VOL. XXV. CLJL NO. L. T 
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^he first is placed in the interior of a circle, and repre^ 
sents Horus bearing the sceptre of a God. The second, t 
female figure with a dog's head, I conjecture to be Nephtys, 
the mother of Anubis. The third, likewise a female, I 
suppose to be Isis. Finally appears Anubis canifonn. 
He stands upright ; has the tail of a scorpion ; his hands 
are uplifted ; and he wears a mitre on bis head. Horns 
placed in a circle is the symbol of the Sun ; and Isis placed 
between the two caniform figures represents the Moon. 
Nephtys, or the female xwovpoa-covog, with her face averted 
indicates the conjunction of the §un and Moon. Accordinglj 
Horapollo, having described the grief expressed by die 
male xwoxe^oiXo^, when the Moon disappears at her con- 
junction with the Sun, adds ^ Be O^Xeia jxsra toO u,^ ogoi, 
aXXa ^ff ravToi tco ip<revt 9ra<r;^6iv, &c. The figure of Anubis, the 
male cynocephalus, is a little removed from the two females, 
and denotes that the Moon is now again apparent after her 
conjunction with the Sun; for Horapollo tells us, that 
the hieroglyphic for the rising of the Moon, was a cynoce- 
phalus standing upright, with his hands raised to heaven, 
and with a re^ ornament on his head. This is precisely 
the figure before us. Next to the Scorpion, but on the 
other side, are the figures of a hawk and a serpent. In later 
times the Egyptians united these two symbols in one, 
which denoted the Good Genius. They fabled that as he 
opened or shut his eyes, light or darkness pervaded the 
world. (Euseb. 1. 1. c. 7.) 

DODECATEMORION OF SAGITTARIUS. 

In the first boat belonging to the decans are three small 
emblems which I cannot very well distinguish. Above 
them is the right arm of a man, and a human head perfectly 
bald. Diodorus Siculus says, that the right hand, with the 
fingers spread, signifies the supply of life— rav 8* axpcoTyipUm 

fiov, I suppose this alludes to the season of sowing the 
com, as the husbandman, when he sows the seed, throws 
wide his hand as he scatters the grain which he had held in 
it. Certainly the corn was sown in Egypt when the Sun 
was in Sagittarius. The bald head is probably that of Osi- 
ris, which represents the Sun, " shorn of his beams," in the 
lower hemisphere. The Gods, says Hellanicus Lesbius, 
take off* their crowns when Typhon reigns. 

In the next boat we find a cynocephalus seated. — This 
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I is singularly remarkable. HorapoUo tells us that the 
Egyptians symbolised the two equinoxes by a cynocepha- 
? lUS seated — ^*/(Xijftepi«5 Z6o he ^raXiv (DJUtaiVovTf^, xiivoxipaXov 
xaiijlAsvov t^ooypifovtri Kooov, If-then this account be accurate^ 
the sjrmbol in question must have been copied from some 
very ancient zodiac, when Sagittarius could have been ah 
equinoctial sign. In fact we cannot take a less recent date 
tlten the year 700 after the creation, according to the chro- 
nology of the LXX. I am fully aware of the difficulty of 
supposing that the heavens were already examined with at- 
tention at so early a period. But perhaps the more we 
reflect on the subject, the less we shall be disposed to doubt 
the traditions of the Orientalists. 

in the third decan Osiris, or Horus, is represented with 
a hawk's head. 

In the upper row are first seen two female figares, which 
are probably those of Isis and Nephtys, one symbolising 
the Moon in the upper hemisphere, and the other symbolii^ 
ing the same luminary when it descends below the horizon. 

Next follows Sagittarius biceps ; and one of his faces is 
that of a dog. Reference may be here made to the acronical 
rising of Sirius, which takes place in the Upper Egypt 
about the time when the Sun sets with the last degrees of 
Sagittarius. But still it is remarkable, that Sagittarius is 
Sixe^aXo;. Let us observe that if a zodiac had^been formed 
about seven hundred years after the creation of the world, 
according to the chronology of the LXX, Virgo and Pisces 
would have been solstitial, and Gemini and Sagittarius 
would have been equinoctial signs — or rather, the Sun, at 
the solstices and equinoxes, would have been retrograding 
itoto the adjacent dodecatemoria of Leo, Aquarius, Taurus, 
dnd Scorpius. Now it is remarkable, tliat the four signs, 
Virgo, Pisces, Gremini, and Sagittarius, appear to have 
been expressed by double emblems in the most ancient zo- 
diacal monuments — Virgo appears to have been denoted 
by the head of a woman and the body of a lion — The Fishes 
are two in number— two figures, the one male, the other 
female, are found in the ancient monuments of Egypt, in 
the sign which we call the Twins— and in the same menu* 
Usents Sagittarius is represented with two faces* 

Under the fore-feet of the Centaur (Sagittarius) a serpent 
is depicted — ^perhaps to express the cosmical setting of 
Hydra, which takes place at Thebes while the Sun is in 
Sagittarius. 



I 
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DODECATEMORION OF CAPRICORN. 

In the middle boat of the decans^ a deity appears w 
the solar disk on his shoulders. 

In the upper row two fifj^ures, the one male^ the oti 
female, are placed next to Sagittarius. The male Divini 
lipaxi^aXog, is armed with an arrow. A singular embi 
follows, exhibiting the head of a bull, with only one 1 
to which a chain is attached held by another strange figi 
apHToiAop(t>o$, which is placed next to Capricorn. The t 
first figures which I have mentioned, I take to be Osi 
and Nephtys. The next figure symbolises Taurus ; c 
the last represents Ursa Major, called by the Egyptii 
the Dog of Typhon. Osiris, who with Nephtys held 1 
place now occupied in our sphere by the Twins, points 
arrow at the Bear, or Dog of Typhon ; and in our mod< 
globes we find one of the children armed with an ant 
which has no business in his hands. It will be remember 
that when the Sun sets in the first degrees of Caprico 
the Bull, the Bear, and the Twins, are seen above the easb 
horizon. But it is possible, that the figure which aims 1 
arrow at the Bear, may be meant for that of Orion. 1 
opposition of Orion to the Bear seems to be noted 
Homer, in his description of the shield of Achilles, 

DODECATEMORION OF AQUARIUS. 

Osiris, or Horus, ispaxi^aXo^ — Thoth lfimiipoL\o$, and 
female figure, occupy the three boats of the decans. 
the upper row we find Thoth with the head of a bull, Osi 
or Horus, with the head of a hawk, a male Divinity, ^ 
holds a kid suspended by the horns, and who must be 1 
same with Mendes, though now converted into the Chai 
teer. Next appears a man without a head. He is follo^^ 
by two female figures, probably Isis and Nephtys ; and fin 
ly is seen Aquarius, pouring water from two small vases, 
goose is depicted at the feet of Osiris. 

All these whimsical similitudes relate to the const 
lations. When the Sun sets in Aquarius at Thebes, Can^ 
is just risen above the horizon ; and the hawk appears 
have been symbolical of this sign. Accordingly the c 
just under the tropic of Cancer was named the City 
the Hawks, (UpanoXtSy) by the Greeks, from thereverei 
there paid to this bird. Osiris, with the head of ahaip 
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may therefore be considered as symbolising the constel- 
lation of Cancer. The star of Setb> Soth, or l^oth^ in other 
words the Dog^-star, would be likewise seen at the same 
time at nearly 30 degrees above the horizon. Thotb, who 
often, it would seem, took the form of an ibis, here represents 
the attaty which was sacred to him, and over which he nsnal- 
ty presided in his character of Anubis. Again we find 
Thoth with the head of a bull, or the casque which he 
Offered to Isis. Tliis seems to argue, that the half-mo<ni 
was at the meridian, where Taurus was when Aquarius 
set. The two female figures may have been those of Isis 
andNephtys. In the milky way, and near the meridian, 
would be seen the Charioteer, as we call him, with his kid. 
What the goose might have to do here scans more ques- 
tionable. Did the Egyptians represent the constellation, 
which we call the swan, by a goose ? Will the shade, of 
Leda forgive the question? Certainly the goose was sacred 
to Osiris. 

Ut veniam culpa non abnuat, ansere magno^ 
Scilicet, et tenui popano corruptus Osiris ; 

says the malicious Juvenal. Certainly the constellation of 
the Swan sets acronically in Egypt when the Sun is in 
Aquarius. HorapoUo tells us, that a man without a head 
was the hieroglyphic by which the Egyptians expressed 
that a thing could not be done. It is rash then perhaps to 
attempt to explain this symbol here. But I cannot con- 
ceive the man without a head to indicate the Nile. Now 
it is to be observed, that when the Sun sets in the first 
degree of Aquarius at Thebes, the whole of the vast con- 
stellation of the River, or of the celestial Nile, is visible 
except the head, where is the great star, vulgarly called 
Alcanor. 

DODECATEMORION OF PISCES. 

The decans exhibit nothing remarkable, except that the 
middle boat contains a figure with the head of a boar. In 
the upper row Osiris and Isis are placed together. The 
Fishes, Phagrus and Oxirynchus, are not united by a 
ligature. A rude representation of water, contained in a 
quadrangular frame, divides them from each other. 

Between this dodecatemorion and that of Aries^ a male 
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figure^ standing in the middle of a circle^ holds a mh 
boar by the hind legs. This figure is that of the Egyptit 
Hercules^ much more ancient thaii the Greek. The fabl 
told by the Greeks of the Erymanthianboar were borrows 
from Uie astronomical allegories of the Orientalists. Tl 
constellation of the Bear was denominated that of the Bo 
by several Asiatic nations. Achilles Tatius was cleai 
mistaken, when he said that the Egyptians did not knc 
the constellation of the Bear by that name. The rever 
may be proved fromDiodorusSiculus, from Plutarch^ ai 
from ancient Egyptian monuments. But I am inclined 
think, that it was also denominated by them the Wil 
Boar ; and sometimes also the Dog of Typhon. The Be 
was the constellation of Typhon; and the Wild-Bc 
slew Adonis, as Typhon killed Osiris. Diodorus tells n 
that as Hercules had engaged to bring the Erymanthu 
Boar alive to Eurystheus, he took measures, in seizing tl 
animal neither to kill it, nor to be himself wounded by i 
tusks. In the emblem before us, Hercules is represent 
as catching the animal by the hind-legs. Now obser^ 
From the time that the Sun enters Sagittarius, the co 
stellation of Ursa Major is seen at Thebes approachin 
every evening at night-fall, nearer and nearer to the m 
ridian, until the Sun's arrival in the middle of Piscc 
when at night-fall, the head of the Bear touches the mei 
dian. At this time the constellation of Hercules is risii 
immed[iately under Bootes, in the northern hemispher 
while the stars of the Centaur are rising to the south 
the ecliptic. During the same night, and in the san 
place, the constellation of Hercules will be seen at tl 
meridian, as Ursa Major and the Centaur set, one in tl 
northern, the other in the southern hemisphere. The read 
will now comprehend the story of the Erymanthian Bos 
and the episode of the destruction of the Centaurs by He 
cules. The name of Hercules in Egyptian was 2COI 
Djom, which means /orfw; sometimes he was called 2CO 
HOYT, Jyjo^ J^out, Deus forth. But as the Gree] 
never symbolised any constellation by a wild-boar, and \ 
we see the Egyptians did, we cannot consider the Greel 
as the original inventors of the fable concerning the Er 
manthian Boar. 

DODECATEMORION OF ARIES. 

Amoun occupies the boat of the first decan. He is n 
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presented with four heads, with the horns of a goat, and 
the horns of a ram. In one hand he holds the sceptre of a 
Grod, and in the other the crux ansata. An image of Amoun 
is thus described by Eusebius : — " This image represents 
the figure of a man sitting, who is of a cerulean color, and 
who has the head of a ram. Instead of a crown, he has 
the horns of a goat, which support a circle resembling a 
disc. The head of the ram with the horns of a goat, de^ 
note the conjunction of the Sun and Moon in the sign of 
Aries ; and the cerulean color indicates the power of the 
.Moon, greatest during that conjunction, to compel and at- 
tract the waters." (Praep. Evang. 1. 3.) This passage is 
remarkable for more reasons than one. But we must pro- 
ceed. According to La Croze and Jablonski, the crux 
ansata, which was a symbol sacred to Venus, was nothing 
else than a mystic representation of the phallus. In fact, 
Amoun, as well as Mendes, indicated the generating pow- 
er. The triplasian phallus, which is to be seen in the 
hand of Horus, in the Isiac table, is nothing else than a 
crux ansata with three bars instead of one. Amoun again 
appears in the second boat. In the third boat we find Har- 
pocrates seated on the lotus-flower. Cuperus considered 
Harpocrates as the symbol of the rising Sun, and Jablonski 
maintains that this God was the emblem of the renovated 
Sun after the winter solstice. Both of these authors may 
be right, and Harpocrates might have served as a symbol 
in both the senses which they suggest. But his proper 
situation is at the two equinoxes, where he is placed in 
the zodiac before us, when the Sun descends to the lower 
hemisphere, and when he returns from it. This God indi- 
cates to the initiated, 

(Quippe premit vocem, digitoque silentia suadet,) 

that those who descend to the regions below^ and those 
who return from them, must be silent, nor reveal the mys* 
teries which they have witnessed. In the Greek zodiacs, 
at least if we can judge from the copies, Aries was repre- 
sented as lying on his right side, and as presenting to Us 
the left. In the zodiac before us, the Ram is represented 
as running, and as turning his right side to the spectator. 

DODECATEMORION OF TAURUS. 

In the first decan we find Harpocrates seated on the 
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lotus. On his head is placed a crescent^ the concave pi 
turned from the head^ and containing a disc. This symt 
indicates the Moon's crescent immediately before h^- a 
junction with the Sun. The two next decans are represa 
ed by Osiris and Horns. In the row above the decans, 
very singular emblem presents itself. A bear and a I 
are placed upright^ and back to back. A hawk is se 
over the head of the bear. This must have been imagim 
because in the south of Egypt the great star Dubeh^ 
Dibeh, which is placed on the back of the Bear, and t 
great star which is placed on the back of the Kid^ or Gtv 
in our ancient globes^ rise cosmically with Taurus. Behi 
the Bull stands Osiris biceps — the two heads are those 
a hawk. The figure of the Bull resembles that of the Bi 
which the Indians represented as breaking with his hoi 
the mundane egg. (See Maurice's Indian Antiquities.) 

DODECATEMORION OF GEMINI. 

I observe that Anubis occupies one of the boats in I 
lower row. M. Visconti was therefore mistaken in sayu 
that the symbol of Canis Major was to be found in the d 
decatemorion of Cancer. 

The constellation which we call the Twins, is represent 
by a male and by a female figure. The latter wears 1 
mask of Anubis. I conceive these figures to be those 
Osiris and Nephtys. 



The very frequent recurrence of the hawk's head in tl 
zodiac is remarkable. Tlie hawk seems to have been ; 
culiarly the symbol of the Sun, and especially in the sii 
of Cancer. When flying, this bird was the symbol of t 
wind, and probably of the north wind, because it com 
with the Etesian wind to Egypt. But the hawk seems 
have been the symbol of the vivifying power of the Su 
HorapoUo says, that this bird typified the soul, and th 
its name was composed of Bat, which signified the soul, ai 
ethy which signified the heart. It is probable, that t 
Egyptians considered the hawk as the symbol of anim 
life produced by the heat of the solar rays ; or perha- 
simply the vivifying power of the Sun. Abenephius e 
presses this sentiment more energetically, when he says 1 

Egyptians symbolised by the hawk, (j***^ JJ (jiij J.1, \ 
soul of the Sun. 
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Vhexe is one vranarkable circumstance in this zodiac. 
I mean the positions of the Bnll and of the Ram. The 
Bidl presents his left side to us^ and the Bam his right 
side. Ndw if attention be paid to this circmnstance> it 
will seem to indicate, tliat when the great zodiac of Dendera 
was constracted, the Smi's place at the vernal equinox was 
iMtween the Ram and liie Ball, that is, between the figures 
4rf these two constellations. The most eastern star in the 
.pnqier constellation of Aries has now its longitude about 1' 
W^ : but we may suppose, that precise exactness was not 
nought for, and indeed it could not be easily expressed, by 
tiiefiramers of the zodiac. We may, therefore, reckon the 
Sun's right ascension at the time of the vernal equinox to 
have be^ then aboat ttie middle of the sign of Taurus, ac- 
cording to the fixed zodiac. 

The inequality of dimensions among the figures which 
represent tibe 12 zodiacal constellations, was apparently 
caased by the symbols introduced in unequal numbers into 
each sign by the Egyptians. These symbols represented 
different stars and asterisms, or rather the deities which 
presided over them. 

In writing this Memoir, I have paid no attention to the re- 
lative sizes and positions of the ngures which represent the 
sodiacal constellations on our ancient globes ; and by the 
teitn zodiacal constellations, I have generally understood 
the whole dodecatemorion, to which each principal figure 
in it properly belongs. I have also used this expression to 
denote, that I was speaking of the signs according to their 
real positions in the heavens, and not according to the fixed 
zodiac of the Greeks. 

I observe, that in the new English celestial globes, the 
figures of the animals are no longer represented. The rea- 
Bcm for this change it would be difficult to guess. Were there 
any grown-up children who were afraid of the wild beasts? 



I have yet a few observations to make. It may perhaps 
be thought, that I have too much depreciated the character 
of the Greeks as mathematicians and astronomers. In this 
respect, I certainly consider them as inferior to the anci^it 
Indians, Chaldeans, ^d Egyptians ; but they had the me- 
rit of collecting and preserving many fragments of that great 
system of science which once existed, and of building out 
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of them a goodly fobric for themselves ; nor can I bziag i 
self to conclude this Memoir^ without pajdng to the Gie 
the tribute of admiration^ which I think to be -so joi 
their due. They were the first people who taiight the pi 
ciples, and who enjoyed the blesnngs, of liberty^ not mei 
civil, but moral and religious. If these blessings m 
sometimes abused — if Jibe^ among the Greeks sometij 
degenerated into. liceBce, it only proves the pronenesi 
manlo tttm good into evil, and to pervert the best piii 
pies of his nature to unworthy ends. The fine arts < 
their existence to the Greeks. Poetry had its origin \ 
the Orientalists ; but with the Greeks it became an 
The Indians indeed boast of poets as ancient as Hon 
and of poems as perfect as the Iliad ; but it will be I 
before they convince strangers, of the justice of their ] 
tensions ; nor will the few admirers of Shanscrit literal 
easily persuade us to transfer our admiration from 
Muses of Greece to the Gopis of India. No poetical j 
chinery can be imagined more beautiful and more subli 
than that invented by the Greeks ; and after being acqua 
ed with their elegant and allegorical mythology^ who 
easily suffer the monstrous fictions and extravagant fal 
of the Hindu mythologists ? We feel all the effects of 
sublime ideal, when the visage of the God of day becoi 
dark with ire, and when he advances towards the Grec 
camp, hixM$ vuxrt, " like to the night ;" nor are we ] 
struck with awe, when Olympus trembles at the nod of J< 
But the monstrous forms of Vishnu, Indra, Mahadera, i 
Cali, present themselves to our imaginations like the ca 
cious and hideous phantoms of a feverish dream, 
read the story of Rama, or of Crishnu, as we wc 
read a fairy tale; with this difference only, that we 
not amused. The harp of the Hebrews could alone^ 
those ancient days, excel the lyre of the Greeks ; 
its tones were sublime, and its strings vibrated 
the touch of hands, that trembled with holy raptu 
and that shook under the impulses of more than hui 
inspiration. Oriental poetry has often been fau 
from the excess of its glittering ornaments, and from 
want of clearness and method. In force and energy it 
pre-eminent. It may be compared to a torrent, of wl 
the surface is sparkling with sun*beams, but of wt 
the waters are not always clear and limpid. Grecian < 
quence flows from '^ clearer source. It is stiU to the po 
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 the orators^ and the historians of Greece, that we look for 
if models of excellence. Nor were the sister arts neglected. 
J With Poetry and Eloquence florished Music, Painting; 
^ Sculpture, and Architecture. In Greece, Philosophy was 
M. first generally honored, because it was there she first spoke 
■I a language generally intelligible to mankind ; and no \diere 
^ can we fmd more sagacity employed, more acuteoess 4is- 

 jplayedj or more intellect exercised, than in the schools of 
pi* JkAeiis. It is there that we may admire the happy influ- 
k iHiceoffliatI9>eral spirit whkh ousted amofig ^ GiiedLS, 
i and which is but too little known among ourselves. The 
i disciple of the New Academy could live in peace with 
I the Old — the Peripatetic with ttie Epicurean — and the Stoic 
r with the Pyrrhonist. Differ^ce of opinion might then, 
i as now, occasionally blaze out into personal quarrel; but 
f in those times no standard of philosophy was set up^ 

which might serye as a pretext to excuse secret ma? 
lice, and to justify public calumnies. The philosp* 
phers of Greisce stood in awe of no tribunal but of that 
of Reason. If one example be found in contradiction 
to these remarks— if Socrates perished by the hemlock, let 
it be r^nembered, that he was neither hated by the virtuous, 
nor persecuted by the learned. 

AjQcient Egypt presents us with a far different scene^ 
There every thing was diminutive, or gigantic — contemptir 
ble for its meanness and littleness, or stupendous from its 
majesty and grandeur. No medium was apparently known 
between the highest elevation of intellect, and its lowest 

{ degradation ; nor is it easy to imagine a more singular con* 

I trast, than existed between (he learning of the Priests and 

I th^ ignorance of the People. 

I It was long my wish to examine with my own eyes the 
monuments of which I have been speaking ; but already 

I descending into the vale of years, I must trust to the reports 
of others, and be satisfied with the accounts of younger or 

I of bolder travellers. Still, I think, during the term of life 
which it shall yet please God to grant to me« I shall always 
take a deep interest in all that relates to ancient Egypt*^ 
that land of mystery, which was the cradle of the sciences, 
.^nd which, but for the Greeks, had been their tomb. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON 

PROFESSOR COUSIN'S Edition of the COM- 
MENTARIES of PROCLUS on the First M 
cibiades of Plato^ in 2 Vols. 8w. Paris, 1 820 mi 
1821; andalsoonCREUZERS Edition of ike same 
COMMENTARIES, together with those ofOlym' 
piodorus on that Dialogue, in 2 Vols. 8vo. Franco/, 
1820 fl?«rf 1821. 

No. II. — [Concluded from No. XLIX.]^ 

P. 155 of Creuzer, Etrpeire yap rep [Musurixcp xm xptrji rm 
n yovifiutfy Xoycov xon roav avotfji,Miw¥ ftgog ro f^oeieuoftsvov^ ovt^g « 
rpovos T19; hcurtia-eeos, la this passage for kui xpiT]} the Harleian 
Ms. has rep xpiri}^ and so likewise has Cousin p. S19. But for 
ory«jKiaia>y which has no signification, Creuzer very properly sub- 
stitutes avefuiamvy which is also the reading of Cousin. P^ 161 
of Creuzer, x«i to 0foy avrov ffirovo/toe^eo-Sai xncep rauniy at/rw re^ 
fey rep y&fm roav ioufiojfeov [AotpTvpei, But for wrep ratm^v, the Harl. 
Ms.ihas vmpraryiv, and so likewise has Cousin p. 32B, which 
is doubtless the true readings For then Proclus will say what 
he had before said in these Commentaries, '^ that Socrates by 
calling his daemon a God, testifies that this daemon has the high- 
est order in the genus of daemons.'^ Again, in Creuzer p. 17^, 
kui avoi7Cig»rrM iraXiv ey rovTOis i4Xxij3i0tSi}; roi; ifiKoig ^reuri tws 
apoToig xP^f^^^^ ^^^^ SooKpctrovs vmipmig. But the Harl. Ms. 
for opioToi; has rightly aopioroi;, and also very properly adds 
wnipvreus. Cousin likewise, tom. 111, adds this word, but then 
he has apKrroi§ tmfjpiToitSy which is erroneous* For Socrates 
was the best friend of Alcibiades ; all his other friends being 
of an indefinite description. Creuzer p. 176> O^a ayaSog trufr 
jSouXo^, wjtip efrumjiMov fforiy fy oi$ av ci crvft/SotiXetfOfMyoi awrr^imf 
(uov€$, 1} sftate ravru, 13 ewKTrarai, i} wge. But the Harl. Ms. 
has rightly a e^ioTdcroei for ij eirnrroiToit, and so likewise has Cou* 
sin, p. 14. Again, in p. 18? of Creuzer, and p. 29 and SO of 
Cousin, Proclus having observed that the human soul, though 
she contains all reason [i. e. participations of divine forma or 
ideas] in herself, yet in consequence of being darkened through 
generation, in the survey of the forms she possesses, requires 
discipline and invention, in order that through the former she 
may excite her inherent intellections, but through the latter may 
discover herself, and the plenitude of forms she contains : he then 
adds, K«* ecTTi ravToc ra 8cog« iswv evepysrovvrm aonjv ^fxovcray, xai 
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twamiiaXx>vfiiiH»if u^ ti)v votgotv t^cor^r ai^ixo fi^ yctg iK nj; EpiJi^eClxyis 

Kotrr^Sf viof, i^ ii KoStxrov m-jiv «yyffXo$ tou Atos* Ex^ouvwv fuif 
yap niv irat<rpp(i)V /3ouXi](nv sySiSeoo-i rai; 4^X^^' ''^ ^' ''^^ Maia; 
%^uo¥, iro^q If xpv^itog ij ?ijtijo-i5, -njv evpe<riv Swge«T«i toi; eaurov.T/jft- 
^ifb«K^ 'Ibis is also the reading of the Harl. Ms. But after 
f y&SMO-i rms ^^^x^^f » it is necessary to add njv f^aSijeriv. For 
Proclus having before observed, that both discipline and invent 
tion (i) |xadi}0'i$ xai ij eu^eeriO proceed from the Hermaic order, 
now adds, *' that one of these gifts is imparted by him, so far 
as he is the son of Maia, but the other, so far as he is the mes*- 
senger of Jupiter. For as unfolding the paternal will, he im- 
parts to souls discipline, (but as proceeding from Maia, who 
occultly contains in herself investigation, he imparts invention 
to those who are under his guardian care/' In p. 189 of Creu* 
ser,, and p. 31 of Cousin, Proclus, speaking of twofold ignoi* 
ranee, ($urAi) ayvota,) or that condition of the soul in which he 
who is ignorant does not know that he is ignorant, and which is 
the disease of the multitude, observes that through this, as Dio« 
tima says in the Banquet of Plato, that which is neither beau- 
tiful, nor good, nor wise, is fancied to be sufficient. And he 
then adds. To $« o^iriov, ori KotreKiovirM eig yivsinv ai ^x^f irAiy^ 
fti§ x«r' ov^taif Tcov «iri(mijEtfioy wrapx^wroHy njy sx tv^s ytHasM^ 
Ai|6i|y swiexpyratf x^i ro jttij e^etv tov$ Aoyou^ rcov ifpayy^armv oiov 

roujEtevfltt hapipovv rots eutrroDv aSuvaroutriv evvoias xai eig f7i(rrmi)y 
afoiffrsfMntv, This too is the reading of the Harl. Ms. But 
for TO ^1} ffp^siv Tov^ Aoyou;, it is necessary to read rep jmv e^sn 
Twg Xoyou^ For the human soul through the. oblivion arising 
from generation, or her connection with a flowing condition of 
being, has the reasons or forms of things in a palpitating, and 
scarcely breathing condition ; but in consequence of being van- 
quished by the potion of Oblivion, she is incapable of giving n 
distinct subsbtence to her conceptions, and referring them to 
science. And in the same page of Creuzer, and p. 32 of Cou- 
sin, Proclus observes, concerning matter and divinity, Og yoLp 
1) tf\i) ftyfiSeo;, xoi o dfo;* x«i h\ xai awsipov txaregav xai uyvwrrov, 
ff4 xoi irayra, o /My rutru to xpuTrov, i} h xutu to ;^eipoy. Thus 
too the Harl. Ms^ But for st xai vctrra, 1 read st xai iruvrvis 
And then what Proclus says will be in £nglish, '^ For as matter 
is formless, so likewise is God. Each also is infinite and un* 
known, though the latter is entirely so, according to that which 
is more excellent, bnt the former according to that which has a 
more deteriorated subsistence.^' 
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Agafri, in p. 1S7 of Creuzer, and p. 41 of Cousin^ Proc 
speaking of the Athenian pipe, sa3?s. Ken yap rot vavaqitjona 
>} iroAsj^opSiflt [MfiM^futra rcov avXtov eo-riv* excurrov yotp 'tpvmifia 
ttwXav TpBis fJoyydo^, (Hari. Tpifiayyovg,) 00$ ^otirtf TovXaxi 
tf^iijo'iv* Si h xoei TU 'rr^parpwirifiara. avoip^teii}, TrKeiovgm In 
passage, after vapaTpvTn^iAUTx the Harl. Ms. adds rwv eta, 
Creuzer well observes in his Notes, '* £t est hie locus iosij 
fid explicandam tibiarum rationem, quae apud veteres invai 
rat.'' 1 add, that Isaac Vossius, in his excellent treatise 
Poematum Cantu, etViribus R)thmi,(p. 1 10) quotes and il 
trates this passage of Proclus. In p. 212 of Creuzer, aiii 
60 of Cousin, for ti]^ irepitTi}; onfitreoog in the follovi ing passs 
Msra njy xoiiitp(riv roiwv Tfjs vepniyjg oiT/^a-eoog irapuKeKeveo'ieu 
ViuvKTxep (Txoirnv xm aveyeigetv eat/rov x. r. X., the Harl. Afs. 
tviv TTigi rv^s on/ja-ecog, which is doubtless the true reading, 
as oirjo-ig always signifies in the philosophy of Plato, distoi 
opinion, it cannot be supposed that Proclus would use the' 
pression flrepimj oiijcrij. For yojxov in p. 219* 1. 19 of Cfeu 
^md p. 69- L2i of Cousin^ the Harl. Ms. has rightly vo/xi/toy. 
p. 231 of Creuzer, and p. 84 of Cousin, Proclus says, 00^ yap 

and this is likewise the reading of the Harl. Ms. But aftei 
;^6T«i, it is necessary to add /xepiffrw^. For then Proclus ^ 
say what he frequently and most truly asserts, that God produ 
all things {mpe7r^t6^, but that matter receives par^26/y, what 
produces. 

In p. £34 of Creuzer, and p^ 89 of Cousin, Proclus, in cc 
menting on the words of Socrates, Ou fta rov ^iXtov rov f^xoy 
xcti (rot;, ov eyw r^xi<rr» evcopxyifreufJi^tf having shown that the f i; 
tsog is Jupiter, observes, rjXKrra yap av 8viopxvi<r6i6 rov ^lAiov ey '', 
irpog AXxifiia^viv Xoyoi^, vjXKTTot $' av rov ^eviov ev Toig frpog rov ^m 
XXI rov ix60-ioy gy roig Trpog rov ixenjv. The Harl. Ms. for 8* av' 
£evtov, has huv rov ^eviov. But this is evidently corrupt. Fo\ 
should be Ji» rov ^gyiov, which is doubtless the true readii 
In p. 536 of Creuzer, and p. 91 of Cousin, Proclus, alludi 
to what Diotima in the Banquet of Plato says about the orii 
of Love, observes as follows : H [lev ovv previa vj ev i/jfuv atrta ' 
uTTOpiag soTi xai speog stfi rvjv ^)}Ti3(riy eynpei ri}^ Tskeias yywo-eeo^ 
Ss vopos ev TOO ovTi xui TVjs ^vx^s MYjnhs oov viog. Avmtev yap wt 
8i(n TO ov(nco^e$ v^pLcov utto rov Seiov vov, to ^e ivvafiet to ev Yjfuv r^ ir^ 
xai ij aogiCTia ti;j ^owj^. This too is the reading of the Ha 
Ms. But for ev rco ovri, I read ev rep ov&K/o^ei. And as son] 
thing appears to be wanting in xoei TVjg ^ux'^s, both according 
the Mss. of Creuzer and Cousin, 1 add after xixi the wor 
T)] voega ^uT^et, In the words, Ore pi^ev yap irepi rm xa6' oMv re 
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I p. 238 of Creuzer^ the H arl . M 8. bi» rightly for Kai* oXov, xaSo^jnu, 
I and so likewise has Cousin, p. 94. Again, in p. 243 of Creu-. 
p^zer, Prod us observes, EvTav6oi 8ij oyv o J^ooxpotnjg, uxncep ti$ 
" HqaxXrii t«j t)J^ o^po^ HtfdiXa^ exTS/xveov, Sffixvucriv, on ou irav to 
ir Aiydo^ o^ioniOTOV ecrri tc^i njv yvaxrrj roov re hKonaov kai rmv aStyceov. 
The Harl. Ms. for ort ou ttolv to ^Xij9o; x. t. A., has errone- 
ously ori xav TO irAajtfo;, and the reading of Creuzer is not cor- 
rect. For according to Plato, the multitude are universality 
unworthy of belief with respect to the knowledge of what is just 
and what tsk unjust. I therefore conceive that the reading of Cou- 
lun, p. to I, oTi TToiv TO wXijflaj avoL^iovicrrov eo-Ti x. t. X., is perfectly 
accurate. In p. 247 of Creuzer, and p. 105 of Cousin, Pro- 
clus having observed that science is not the summit of know- 
ledge, but that intellect i» prior to it, adds, ou Aeyco tov s^t^pij/ttsvoy 
^'K ^*^^ wwff aXX* aunjv tijv exeitsv gXXajxxpiv t)JV tf^ijxouo-av tij 
4^e;;^ x. t. X. And this is also the reading of the Harl. Ms. 
But instead of ou X^a>, it is requisite to read oti /iboyoy Xtyo). 
iVnd Ficinus evidently found (xovov in his Ms.; for his version of 
this passage is, '' non intellectum inquam duntaxat ab anima 
separatum." 

, Again, in p. 247 of Creuzer, and p. 105 of Cousin, Proclus 
observes : /2$ yup vot; fiirexPii^ev xara tov fi^ijjxsvov vow, oi^tao xoei 
rou wganov, voig ou weunv yi yvaxrig xara, to ev xca oiov avdo^ tij; ou* 
o-ia^ ijpoy, xa9' o xai fji^aXKyra rep ieiep a-Dvawrofji^ia, This too is 
the reading of the Harl. Ms. But for i} yveio<ri$, it is necessary 
to read i} evooa-ts. For as all knowledge proceeds from the Jirst 
iiitellecty so all union proceeds from the one, or the great first 
principle of all things. Ficinus also appears to have had wna-^g 
and not yvao^ig in his Ms. For he thus translates this passage: 
[ ^' Quemadmodum enim per intellectum nostrum diviuum tangt- 
mus intellectum, sic et primum uuum, a quo omnibus inest unio 
per unum, et tanquam essentia^ nostras iioreui attingere licet ; 
per quod sane nostrum unum divino raaxime jungimur." P. 
152, of Creuzer, and p. 1 10 of Cousin : Taura ftev ouv lapi roxk 
Travrog i}ftiv ffipijcSflo (ruX\(iyt(riJLOUy tijv Sia Travrcov hrixov<ray co^eXiiav 
am avTOD xaTaj^yi(raiJi,ivois. In this passage the Harl. Ms. for xaTa* 
Sijtra/xsvoi; has xaraairtiirafievoif, which 1 have no doubt is. the true 
reading. In the following passage, p. 258 of Creuzer, and p. 
1 18 of Cousin, flvxzpyaq ou la iavfial^etv n ev rm Tagrapcp ^u)^as 
xoXafyfjLtvag iSoijxsv (toutcov yap i}v c exsi tovo;), the Harl. Ms. for 
exei To^o^ has oixeio; toto; ; but perhaps the true reading will be 
oixcio^ sxffi Toiro;. In p. 259 of Creuzer, and p. 120 of Cousin, 
tbere is a lacunula in the following passage, Etsi xai o Uu^ayopag 
Tcov jxev ovrcov ^avTcov (rofooTarov nvat eXeye roy apiipi^ov, Seurs^ov Ss 
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n$ (TO^iav TO TOi$ vgetYF'Ouri ru ovoijimtol Ttievou rot irgoayix^m 
fjMf y»p effTiv irpwTOs agiifMSf ^)^>p^«} Ss voepu fi^u rotrroy i 
siSflsv dicopujfrixri, ro Ss fv xat vgo ^ifuyri/^$ xon irpo vov yema yai 
Creuzer conjectures that the word ugidfMv is wanting ; b 
appears to me that the deficiency will be accurately supplie 
the words vouv xeu n)y ^^tip^v. In the following passage i 
304 of Creuzer^ viz. Ihrxsp cuv oi tarpot xaiatgowri ^rporsga 
Tov 8vo;^Xo(;VTa x^M^ xaSaipoutri ^etpfAaxnatgy sreiS' wt€o$ avga 
rai Tus ivvafin$ diatrcug x. r. X. the Harl. Ms. for xaieu^ 
fuppLaxsMiSf has rightly sx^SoAXovo'i fagfutxncus, and so like 
has Cousin^ p. 181. In p. 308 of Creuzer, for Tutnwph 
words Tpicoy f ovv ovrcov raurctfv Seixyutriv x. r. X., the Harl. 
has rightly rovrtov, and so also has Cousin, p. 188. In p. 
of Creuzer, and p. igo of Cousin, the Harh Ms. for ratw 6§m 
I7ei9«o in the following passage, Eixoreos'aga xat oi la, Oe^a <ro^ 
n|$fVf(nn)|xi}^;(op)}yiBp r»y igeovrriv ITsiSa) OT/voixi^otiri, has rightl 
9fiC0 TViv ileitco. In p. 314 of Creuzer, 1. 2, and p. 195, I. i 
Cousin, for h$xfi§vros, the Harl. Ms. has X^flevro^. And i 
315 of Creuzer, 1. 17^ and p. 197^ 1. 12, of Cousin, for wfo 
avdpwinvv^v fuSaiftoviav, the Harl. Ms. has vpog njv otvlpaoiavt^^ 
fuSaijxoviay. In p. 3^ of Creuzer, and p. 215 of Cousin, J 
cliis, speaking of beauty, says, Eroi/xo)^, zm ha to xaXfn 
sauro xfxXi)r«i, Bvrt Sia ro xivihV xeu iekynv ra 7rgo$ uvroc 9wa^ 
fiXevav tpeurrov etru xetrot, ^v<nv. But the Harl. Ms. for to a 
has ro xijXfiy. And Ficinus had this word also in his Ms. 
is evident from his version, << Re enim vera xaXov, id est 
chrum, sive dicitur iia ro xoAsiv, id est quia provocat anil 
sive iia ro xijXaiv, id est quia permulcet intuentes, certe sa 
dum naturam est amabile.'* 

Again, in p. 330 and 331 of Creuzer, Proclus obsei 
Ji]Xov Y^§f on TTpog fusv rov to xoSoXou WKO^ourxovTu xoci to ulu 
xotru^ourxov apxei xarourx&HMroLif vqag In tov ti}; ju^pixi]^ avo^ 
7Fpoi(rrafji^oif avayxvi to xaff oXov xarot<rxeua}^eiv xaTa4)arixov' 
xat TTOiv^an o Scoxpctrifis Xa]3eov, on ro (rvfA^epov ov xai* oXou ov i 
Toov uTTOfaa-xn tcdv Sixoeicov, oXXa riveoy /xovov. In this pas« 
where araf oXou occurs in two places, the Harl. Ms. has rig 
xatoXou, and so likewise has Cousin, p. 219. But instead 
00 ffwnaav ofirofairxei x. r. X., which is also the reading of 
Harl. Ms., it is necessary to read ^rayrcov otTro^ao-xei, witl 
the ov. For then Proclus will say, *' that Alcibiades did 
deny the profitable of all just things, but only of some," wl 
is doubtless his true meaning. 

Lastly, Cousin, p. £77, in a note at the end of the Epit< 
by Ficinus of these Commentaries, observes as follows : ** 
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g finis omuium quos novimus Codicum. Sequentia sunt qua: 

n Cod. Ambros, 285. ait a Ficino ex his Prodi Commentariis 

Latine versa. Vid. p. 230. Quo autem de Codice versa fuerint, 

]j plane ignoro ; adulterinaque an vera, Prodi an alterius existi- 

1 manda sihti alias inquiretur/' The sequentia, of which Cousin 

, here speaks, consist of a Latin version of a treatise ascribed 

I to Produs, De Sacrificio et Magia ; and 1 am pleased to find 

that a conjecture of mine respecting this little work, made by 

me seventeen years ago, is strengthened by the authority of the 

Ambrosian Ms. For in Vol. /. of my translation of Plato, p. 

^Sf 1 have given a translation in English of this treatise, in a 

note on the following passage from the First Alcibiades : coy o 

ftev ftay£iav rs Si^aerxei Tt}y ZoDpoa(rTpov rou Hgofial^ov' sori Be tovto 

iioov BtpoiTFeioL. And I there observe : '' The following account 

of Magic by Proclus, originally formed, as it appears to me, a 

part of the Commentary written by him on the present passage.. 

For the Ms. Commentary of Proclus, which is extant on this 

Dialogue, does not extend to more than a third part of it ; and 

this Dissertation on Magic, which is only extant in Latin, was 

published by Ficinus the translator, immediately after his £x- 

cerpta from this Commentary. So that it seems highly proba-^ 

'. ble, that the Ms. from which Ficinus translated his. Excerpta, 

was much more perfect than those which are now extant, in 

: consequence of containing tliis account of the Magic of the 

' ancients.'' 

* * The lovers of the philosophy of Plato will, I am sure, unite 
' with me in ardently hoping that Professor Cousin will publish 
' as soon as possible the remaining books of Proclus on the 
Parmenides of Plato, and Creuzer his edition of the Works of 
Plotinus, in the preparation of which for the Press I under- 
stand he is at present engaged. For all genuine Platonists will 
doubtless say to each of these learned men, what Plotinus said 
to Porphyry, from the Iliad,' 

*^ Thus write, and you'll illuminate mankind." 



* lib. 6. V. $82. But Plotinus, in applying this verse to Forpbyry, sub- 
stituted oi>9pw<n for Awoourt, 
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DUBLIN PRIZE ESSAV. 

On th€ Analogy of Poetry and Painting. 



" Ut pictura^ poesis — " 

ypoLfiotv. Fetus auct, apud Plutar. 

It has ever been a favorite emplojrment^ as well with 4 
Metaphysician as with the Poet> to trace the Idberal Jki 
to a common source. 

Whilst the one, in analysing the human mind, has a 
deavoured to discover some common principle fronoi wfaii 
tiiey all flow ; the other has been content with the less i 
duous, though not less pleasing, task of personifying fte 
as sisters. 

Of these, no two (if we leave Sculpture out of the qofi 
tion) bear a stronger mutual resemblance than the arts 
Poetry and Painting. 

' At first sight, indeed, we may be struck with noiany ai 
considerable differences between them. — Thus Poetry, coi 
pared with Painting, is found to possess much more exfte 
sive means of operation : it is restricted in the exercise 
its powers by unity neither of time nor of place ; the pai 
the present, and the future, being all equally at its servic 
whilst it can shift the scene of action as often as variety in 
require. Poetry leads us on step by step, excites in l 
mind a growing interest, and enslaves us, almost inseni 
bly, by a, successive display of its charms. Thus it can tal 
up its hero when a child ; gradually interest us in his fat 
excite our curiosity ; keep us in a state of breathless expe 
tatipn and suspense ; and finally astonish and overwhel 
us with an unforeseen catastrophe. 
' In all these respects. Painting is much more ciitTMi 
scribed. A picture can with propriety contain but one su 
ject or action, and is confined, in the representation of tt 
action, to a sing/e point of time. Its connexion with peist 
future is, at best, equivocal. It has, therefore, no oppc 
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tunity of insinuating itself into our favor, or of gradu- 
ally preparing the mind, and winding it up to the desired 
pitch. Whatever it would do, must be done at once — must 
be effected at a single blow. In Painting too, as the whole 
of a composition is exposed without any reserve to our 
first glance, curiosity, the steady auxiliary of Poetry, is 
gratified at the very outset, and, like a treacherous ally, 
deserts us in the hour of need. 

Still, notwithstanding all these strong marked differences, 
we shedl find that Poetry and Painting possess points of 
coincidence sufficiently numerous and striking, to account 
for their having been considered in all ages as kindred arts, 

A slight investigation will show us that both are founded 
on the same basis ; — that the effects which they aim at pro- 
ducing are for the most part the same ; that they pursue 
similar means of exciting interest and keeping up atten- 
tion ; and lastly, that the very errors, into which they may 
be betrayed, often possess a striking analogy. 

I. The arts of Poetry and Painting are founded on Imi- 
tation. 

The assertion is, at the least, as old as the days of Aris- 
totle; but this, happily, is not the age for receiving, bUndly 
and without examination, the dogmata of antiquity, even 
though supported by the authority of the Stagirite himself. 
Accordingly we find that many writers both on Poetry and 
Painting have endeavoured to controvert that position. 

It is not an imitation of Nature, say they, which the great- 
est poets and the greatest painters have presented to us ; 
it is something far more perfect — more spiritual — something 
which never existed, save in idea, till drawn forth and em- 
hodied by their creative genius. Who, they triumphaqtly 
exclaim, — ^borrowing an illustration from a kindred art, — 
who ever saw the majestic symmetry of the Jpolloy or the 
feminine grace of the Venus^ realised on earth? 

That so much perfection was never found combined in 
any one individual, we cannot for a moment deny: yet, on 
the other hand, that all the component parts of those master- 
pieces of art are consonant to nature, is evident from this — 
that the highest praise, which it is possible to bestow upon 
them, is to say — they are natural. 

If we analyse the means, by which the Artist and the 
Poet arrive even at their noblest conceptions, we shall find 
that it is by a careful perusal of nature ; by selecting such 
of her works as approach nearest to perfection ; by abs- 
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tracting their beauties; in shorty by imitating and com- 
bioing the most excellent parts of her best productions/ 

•Thus^ though the abstract idea in the mind of genius be the 
immediate prototype of all that is grand or beautiful in the 
fine arts. Nature is the original model. To imitate her has 
ever been the great business both of the Poet and of the 
Painter ; and accordingly we find that those who have done 
so best have excited in mankind at once the strongest and 
the most lasting admiration. It is this, in a great degree, 
which has raised so high the fame of M. Angelo ;* — this 
which has bestoWed immortality on the Bard of Avon.' 

The Poet, as well as the Painter, should first make him: 
self familiar with Nature in the detail ; then abstract and 
generalise ; and lastly, when his mind is sufficiently stored 
with materials, select and combine, and thus *' try to pro- 
duce something superior to common nature, though bor* 
rowed frofti it."* * 

Having thus endeavoured to prove that these arts rest 
on the same foundation, let us next proceed to investigate 
their objects, and to discover whether with regard to these 
too, they do not in a great measure coincide. 

II. The sublime, the beautiful, and the pathetic, are 



' In support of this opinion, as far as it regards Painting, the following quotalioB 
from two of the,best writers on the subject will suffice : 

** A painter ought to study universal nature, and reason much witliin liioiself a 
all he sees, ma]cing use of the must excellent parts that compose the species of eveir 
object before him. — Leonardo da Vinci, chap. 360. 

<* It b in nature only we can find that beauty which is the great object of ov 
search ; it can be found no where else ; we can no more form any idea of betatr 
superior to nature, than we can form an idea of a sixth sense, or any other ezcellencr 
out of the limits of the human mind; We are forced to confine our conceptions 
even of Hea,ven itself and its inhabitants, to what we see in tliis world.'' Sir JodtM 
Reynolds. 

* The works of this great painter and statuary are said almost to rival antiquity 
in the accurate knowledge of Nature which they display. 

 In Dryden's preface to Du Fresnoy's Art of Painting, we find the following re- 
markable words : '* In our times Michael Angelo was esteemed too natwuttl **'— 
" He drew persons as they were." Could he have built his fame on a better founda- 
tion ? The high estimation in which he has now so long been held, would lead us 
to think not, 

3 Shakspeare's distinguishing excellence has been beautifully expressed bv Miltoi 
in the following couplet : 

** And sweetest Sfaakspeare, Nature's child. 
Warbles hb native wood-notes wild.'' 

The following words from an old Greek Author, are highly characteristic of tbis 
bewitching poet. T^s <f>v(r((os ypafifAarehs ^y, rhv KdXafjtov &irofip4xoi>p tls yovy, ITus 
pecaliar charm coald not be more happily expressed. 

 Anonymous Letter to Barry. Barry* t fVorkt, Vol. i. p. 266. 
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equally the objects^ and are^ indeed, the principal objects, 
of both these arts. 

To be convinced of this, we have only to examine the 
master-pieces of the Painter and the Poet, which will be 
foond, with only a few exceptions,' calculated either to ex- 
cite sensations of sublimity or beauty ; or to rouse the dor- 
mant sympathies of our nature by the representation of 
imaginary distress. 

To attain the true sublime is probably one of the highest 
efforts of which the human mind is capable, and has con- 
sequently ever been one of the noblest objects of ambition 
as well with the painter as the poet. Yet so difficult is it 
to reach this high and proud pre-eminence, that very few of 
either class have had their labors crowned with success ; 
the painter too often mistaking an irregular vastness and 
deformity* forsublimityandgrandeur of conception; whilst 
the poet not less frequently runs off into swollen and turgid 
expressions, ^^ ampuUas et sesquipedalia verba,'* better cal- 
culated to excite our laughter than to fill us with astonish- 
ment or awe ; so much of truth is there in the common as- 
sertion, that from the sublime to the ridiculous there is but 
a step. 

Lucan furnishes us with more instances of this false sub- 
lime than almost any other Poet. In his Pharsalia, at the 
very settiqg out, we find him describing the progress and 
effects of the civil war in the following pompous terms : 

Pert animus causas tantarum expromere rerum : 
Immensamque aperitur opus, quid in arma furentem 
Impulerit populum, quid pacem excusserit orbi. 
Invida fatorum series, summisque negatum 
Stare diu ; nimioque graves sub pondere lapsus. 
Nee se Roma ferens. Sic, cum, compage soluta, 
Secula tot mundi suprema coegerit hora. 
Antiquum repetent iterum chaos omnia ; mixtis 
Sidera sideribus concurrent : ignea pontum 
Astra petent : tellus extendere littora nolet, 
Excutietque fretum : fratri contraria Phoebe 



' The satirical and the ludicrous style in poetry ; caricature and the representa- 
tion of very low life in painting, are the chief exceptions. But these are very infe- 
rior departments in their respective arts. The analogy, however, is still obvious. 

^ " The representation of gigantic and monstrous figures has nothing of sublimity 
cither in Poetry or Faintingi which depends entirely on eiEpression.*'— iinoiiyiROtw 
[Mter to Barry, 
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Ibit, et, obliquum bigas agitare per orb^m 
Indignata^ diem poscet sibi : totaque discors 
Machina divulsi turbabit foedera mundi. li. i. 67, 

To render his peculiarities still more striking^ we have 
only to compare bim with the majestic simplicity of Bo- 
mer. A tempest at sea is probably one of the grandest 
scenes in Nature^ and is admirably suited to suggest svb- 
lime and splendid imagery. 

Lucan describes one at great length in the fifth book of 
his Pbarsalia^ and Homer in the fifth of the Odyssey. The 
following extracts from each will sufiiciently enable us to 
judge of their respective styles. 

Tunc quoque tanta maris moles crevisset in astra, 

Ni Superum rector pressisset nubibus undas. 

Non coeli nox ilia fuit : latet obsitus aer 

Infernse pallore domus, nimbisque gravatus 

Deprimitur, fluctusque in nubibus accipit imbrem. 

Lux etiam metuenda perit^ nee fulgura currunt 

Clara^ sed obscurum nimbosus dissilit aer. 

Tunc Superum convexa tremunt^ atque arduus axis 

Intonuit^ motaque poli compage laborant. 

Extimuit Natura chaos : rupisse videntur 

Concordes elementa moras, rursusque redire 

Nox, manes mixtura Deis : spes una salutis^ 

Quod tanta mundi nondum periere ruina. ^ 

Quantum Leucadio placidus de vertice pontus 

Despicitur, tantum nautae yidere trementes 

Fluctibus a summis praeceps mare ; cumque tumentes 

Rursus hiant undae, vix eminet aequore mains. 

Nubila tanguntur velis, et terra carina. 

Nam pelagus, qua parte sedet, non celat arenas 

Exhaustum in cumulos, omnisque in fluctibus unda est. 

Artis opem vicere metus : nescitque magister 

Quam frangat, cui cedat aquae.' L. v. 625. 

*/2j elfTcoVy (rvvayev veplAaj, Ir&pct^e Se ttqvtov, 
Xep<r) TploLivav kXaov 'rFi(rag 8* opodvvsv asXAaj 
LlavTolcov oiV6[jt,eiDv' <rvv 8s vs^eeo'o*! x&Xv^e 



Lucan 



' " What is here given forms but a small part of this long and tedious descriptioii. 

lean's want of taste, and ignorance of what constitutes the essence uf the true sob- 
lime, is no where so thoroughly displayed as where Caesar's magnanimous *' quid ti- 
mes 1 Casarem vehis" is spun out into twelve dull lines of tedious declamation. 
I should have preferred giving this as an example of the false sublime, had it not 
leen pre-occuplcd." — See b/aiVs IVth Lecture. 
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Ka) Bopiiig aMpyiyiveTtis, [liyet xvfJM xtiX/vScoy. 

Ka) TOT 'Oiwra-tios XtJro youvara xa) $/Aov ^og. 
^X2; apa fuiv ehovr^ JlKa<r&f i^iya xvff.ei xoir aKpi^s, 
! Jfivov miraviAivov, %€p\ Se axsS**}^ IXsXi^sy. 

TqXe S* o^o ^X^^^'^^ «UTO^ Trio's' infiaX.iO¥ ii 
I '£x X'^P^ yrpoif^xs' f/Jv'ov U oi Ittov iot^e 

i 4fiy^ fnaryofiewov aviyuaw lx9o5<r« tusAA^. 

7^)Xod Se (TKsipov xa) Ivixgiov Ifbirso'e vovto)' 
I Th S* dtp* \mo^u)(a t^xs ff'oXuv ;^poyov* ov$s SuMe(r$i| 

i4i4^ jxoX* ivfFX'i6isi¥, [UByaKov (nro xufi^otros ^pMi' 
I ESfuonra yig p* hfiipuve, ri oi nope ^ac Kotkv^i. 

'04^g Sff Si} f uviiti, oTOfCflero; S* l^erruo-ev a[A|X)]y 

Ilixp^v, ^ 01 7oAA^ de^'o x^aro^ XfX^^t/^sy. 

'iiXX' ouS* ms (Tx^S/i]^ iTTffXijtero^ reipofbsyoj^ «'e^i 

'^XA« fx^to^/Liigflei^ ey x6fjMff-iy^ IXXftjSer' mut^^* 

'JE)y fii(r<r^ ie xiSi^e, rsAo^ iavirov akeeivmy. 

Tr^v 8* i^ogffi jxiyoe xuftA xora ^ooy Ma, xu\ hia. 

'11$ ^ St oiroopiyis Bopevjs f oge|](ny axivioLs 

*A[i.milov, nuxiva) ie itpog aXX^Xi]0'«y iypvron' 

'^Hs rijy oifMriKoiyos aygjxoi fipov Sv$u xa) eyfla. 

'^i^AXoTs firsy re iVoro; •Bop^n Trpofiu^ea-xe feptatat, 

"AKKm S* flevr' £Spo; Zefugco el^aaite hixeiv* 
m *  * * # 

"*£»§ 6 rami' aigfiatve xotol fpiva xai xotrei iv(Mv, 
^Hp^B $' em fiiyoL xDjxa IToo'eiSaanr lyoo'/p^tcoy, 
Aeivoy t\ apyakiov re, xanjpgpej' ?A.«<re 8' olutov, 
*Il^ S* iveiMs I^Avis Vf^v irifMovoL riyo^Y) 
Kap^Ukiont, rd ftev ofp re SiccrxeSao*' aXXu$i^ afXX|) 
*if2j T% Soup«T« [Axxpa Sif(rx68a(r* Od. E. 291; 

By the simile contaiDed in the three last lines^ the great 
Poet gives us a sublimer idea of the fury of the elements 
than Lucan has done in the whole of his long, labored, and 
pompous description. 

Homer, by particularising the horrors of the scene, brings 
them in all their appalling reality before our eyes ; whilst the 
unnatural exaggeration and vagueness of ttie Latin Poet 
scarcely excite in the mind any distinct image. 

Perhaps indeed Poetry, like Painting, should always 
deal in particulars^ and never in generals. Didactic and phi« 
losophical poems would invariably degenerate into mere 
vers&ed declamation, were it not for the frequent intro: 
dnction of episodes, individual examples, and minute 
descriptions. That Vii^l and Akenside understood Ais> 
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the '' Greotti^cs*' and ''the Pleasures of Imagination'* affiiH 
abundant proof. In Poetry, as far as possible^ every flH| 
should be either individual and picturesque, or endned iril| 
life and feeling ; as, without this, it loses its distinctifi 
character, and sinks into the cold and the prosaic. 

In pursuit of the Beautiful, both the Poet and the Panto 
are liable to run into errors, scarcely less at variance wtt 
good taste than those which we have been considenf 
Of these the principal are, — crowding into their compoft 
tions too great variety ; and introducing a load of omamot 
greater than the subject will warrant. But having oecani 
to speak of these afterwards, I merely mention them heni 

He, who would attain to the Pathetic, has only to stirij 
his own feelings, to adhere to simplicity, and caiefid; 
shun* even the appearance of affectation. 

That die Pathetic, in either art, is founded on simplid^ 
and nature, is well exemplified in the famous picture if 
Agamemnon by Timanthes ; ' and in the affecting exclantt' 
tion of Macduff, in Shakspeare's tragedy of Macbeth- 
" He has no children !'* — The ingenuity of modem criticisa 
has, I am aware, tortured out of these words a sense, vcrj 
different from that in which I here take them ; making then 
allude, not to Malcolm, but to the tyrant; and thus substi- 
tutiug for one of the most natural and touching sentencei 
perhaps that ever was written^ a sentiment ^ unmanll 
and diabolical revenge.^ 



' *< The veil of Timanthes has not, however, escaped die censure of modem oiti* 
cism* This judicious and singularly beautiful conception has been stigmatised 
displacing poverty of imagination and want of invention." 

See Sir J. ReywtUa' Vlllth Dia€mu. 

The same merciless criticum would, no doubt, fall foul of the following passes 
from " Macbeth," which is conceived much in the spirit of the Grecian painter- 
" What, man ! ne*er pull your hat upon your brows so." — ^Yet these few and natuiri 
words bring the father in all his grief before us more strongly, perhaps, than tlK 
minutest description could have done. The author, who can produce such sorprinng 
effects by means apparently simple, excites in us something for which admuatiOB 
is too weak a term. 

* This passage has been taken three different ways. 

1st. It has been applied to Malcolm: thus — ^*< He has no children^^-forif Iw 
had, he would know that a father cannot be so easily comforted. 

2nd. It has been referred to Macbeth. " He has no children" — had he anji t 
father's feelings for a father would have withheld him from the bloody deed. 

3rd. It has been supposed to be expressive of regret that it would be impossible 
for him to take adequate vengeance on Macbeth, for ** He has no children"^-~CB 
whom to retaliate in sort. 

' History is at variance with the two last meanings, as it appears from it that 
Macbeth Aotf children; — indeed, even in the play itself we find lady Macbeth using 
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^ III. — I shall now endeavour to show — that these arts 

 pursue similar means of exciting attention^ and keeping up 
k interest^ and that the very errors^ into which they may be 
b betrayed in the pursuit^ have a striking analogy. 

There is implanted in our nature a love of novelty or 
il invention — of variety— rand of contrast^ in gratifying which 

 all the fine arts are equally concerned. 

i In a poem, invention is an indispensable requisite ; for 

B without it^ the performance, however elegant or correct, 

 will fail in its chief end, in rousing the imagination. .The 
I mind loves to be exercised in the contemplation of some^ 
if thing new ; and, when disappointed in this favorite object, 
k is apt to sink into listlessness and apathy. As an exempli- 
I fication of this, I would adduce the comparative indifference 

with which most Epic poems, — ^which are in general little 
j more than imitations or even paraphrases of Homer, — are 
read by the classical scholar.' After the Iliad, even the 
.£neid itself appears relatively cold and uninteresting. We 
in vain look for something to gratify the craving appetite for 
novelty, and are constantly recognising old acquaintances. 



these words — ** I have given suck/' &c. The last sense must, independent of this, 
be at once rejected, as implying a degree of brutality utterlv inconsistent with 
Hacduff'f character. The context too is against this meanmg : to his friend's exhorta* 
tion that he would *' dispute it as a man," he answers — " I shall do so ; but X must 
also feel it as a man." His mind, at first, is altogether occupied by grief for his lost 
— and it is not till the first transports are over that he begins to think of vengeance. 
Here, as elsewhere,, our great poet has been true to nature. An author, however, is 
often the best commentator on himself: accordingly the following collateral passage 
£rom " King John" has been adduced in support of the first meaning. — ** He talks 
to me that never had a son." But it must not be concealed that the advocates of 
the second have an authority equally in point : 

" You have no children, butchers ; if you had. 
The thought of them would have stirred up remorse." 

Still the peculiar beauty of the first sense, — aided, as it is, by the weight of 
history, — must, I should think, give it the preponderance. 

' I by no means wish to say that all Epics after Homer's are necessarily devoid 
of interest. Such an assertion would be contrary both to truth and experience. 
Yet am I inclined to think, that he who has talent sufficient to render an heroic 
poem interesting, would be capable of writing something infinitely more so, weie 
he to strike into a new path, and thus resign himself to his own genius and inven- 
tion. Thus, though the £neid is undoubtedly a fine poem, it is on the Georgics^ 
as the comer-stone, that Virgil's fame chiefly resU. In truth it would seem as if tho 
gigantic genius of Homer had not only originally invaded, but altogether occupied 
and engrossed, the heroic ground ; in consec^uence of which all succeeding settlera 
bare assumed the appearance rather of subjects and pensioners, than of possesscn 
in their own right They resemble those parasitical planU which cling to the 
monarch of the woods, sink their fibres into his bark, and mount his loftiest braadiei» 
and are thus indebted to him not merely for their elevationi but for dieiff very 
exiftence. 
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not only in the incidaitSy bnt in the very similies and tain 
of exprossion; Besides^ the copy of a poem, like fluit ( 
a paintings seldom, if ever, displays the spirit and tni(h< 
the original. Thus in Homer every thing seems the wan 
and immediate impression of nature, and possesses a diepc 
of sharpness and spirit, which neither Virgil, nor any of ki 
other copyists have yet attained. 

Tasso is a poet of whom his countrymen are not a Stt 
proud ; — yet let us but compare the sensations with wfaid 
we read the *^ Jerusalem Delivered," to those excited by ft 
perusal of the poetry of Dante or Ariosto, and this ni 
serve to confirm my position — that epic poems are m 
wUb comparatively less interest than those, in which A 
writer strikes out of the beaten track, and gives the fdnsl 
his own invention. The " Henriade" which was, in its d« 
so extravagantly praised, appears to me to be as devoid ( 
originality, as it is of nature and true poetic feeling. Ii 
de^ that it possesses but little claim to the first, the Fnoc 
critics themselves have been obliged, though reluctantly, I 
acknowledge. — A deficiency which they endeavour to pi 
Uate by reducing other poems to the same level .^ 

To my theory " the Paradise Lost,'' which possess! 
originality in so high a degree, forms a striking exception- 
if, indeed, that noble poem be, strictly speaking, an epu 
a question which the elegant Addison, who first brought 
into notice, has left undecided.^ 

We cannot accuse the poets of the present day of wai 
of novelty. It is, indeed, in a great measure, by stadyii 
this quality, that they have succeeded in gaining so firm 
bold of the imaginations of their readers, and in extendii 



' " Les rapports vagues et g6n4raux dont je viens de parler, ont fait din 
quelques critiques, que la Henriade manquait du c6t^ de rinyention : que ne fait 




Preface poi^r la Henriade par M. Marwwnli 
Another writer speaks of this poem in the following terms : ** II est inutile d'enl 
dans un detail particulier de ses beaut^s les plus edatantes. II y en a, je I'avo 
plusienrs dont je crois reconnaltre les originaux dans Homere, et surtoat d 
riliade, copies depuis avec diffi6rens succes par tous les poetes post^rieurs." 

^ " For tills reason 1 shall waive the discussion of that point, which was star 
some years since, whether Milton's Paradise Lost may be called an heroic po< 
Those who will not give it that name, may call it, if they please, a Divine Poem.' 

Spec, 2. 



h 
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I their empire over fbe public mind to a degree that threatens 
^ almost the total exclusion of older and chaster models. 
"J That invention is of as much importance to Painting as 
"* to Poetry, is evident — ^when we consider that both these 
** arts are equally concerned in exciting the energies of the 
*4 mind, and in awakening the pow^s of the imagination. 

Yet this same novelty must, like all other good qualities, 
Jl be kept within certain limits. He who hunts after it at all 
2 costs, is more likely to disgust than entertain us, by his 
^ nionstroas conceptions, which having in them nothing in 
" c<>mmon with our previous notions, will inevitably fail in 
■J calling forth our sympathy.^ 

^ As a certain degree of novelty or invention is requisite 
1^- to gain for a work a favorable reception, so is a judicious 
variety equally necessary to render it ' capable of pleasing 
long. 

It is with this view that the poet introdaces his episodes, 
and the painter his subordinate groups. But in the intro* 
duction of these adjuncts much art is necessary: they 
should ever be thrown in with a very sparing hand, just in 
such quantity as to ensure the mind against satiety ; but 
never suffered to engross the whole attention, or even to 
divert it for too long a time from the principal channel. 
Nor will the skilful poet or painter rest satisfied with this 
negative merit. He will not be content with merely render- 
ing these parts subordinate, but will endeavour also to 
make them actively co-operative towards the main design. 
The poet who indulges in digressions to an immoderate 
degree, instead of relieving, is sure to harass and fatigue 
bis reader; — ^the interest, ttius incessantly interrupted, is 
weakened or destroyed; our emotions checked in their 
very birth ; and all the ardor of enthusiasm repressed and 
chilled. 

If the introduction of too great variety be injurious in 
Poetry, — in Painting it is infinitely more prejudicial. For 
here, every thing is represented in a co-existent state ; the 



' The taste for Vampimm, &c. which has lately manifested itself in the British 
public, would seem to negative this position. — But surely this is but the morbid 
appetite of a day, and is no more like that legitimate love of novelty which is inter- 
woven with our very nature — than the depraved appetite of a patient laboring 
under the disease which the Physicians call Pica, is to the same function in its 
aatuial slate. — Persons afflicted with this disease are said to swallow greedily the 
most disgusting substances — such as tallow candtes, cinders, chalk, &c. 

See Rees* Eneyc, Article Pica, 
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a 



whole is laid open to the eye at once ; and the mind is flUB t 
enabled to form a more speedy, as well as a more (xmT ^ 
judgment of the conduct of tfie piece: hence if then 
alluded to exist, it is detected at the very first glance, » 
the mind is thrown into a state of restlessness and dirtml 
tion totally incompatible with pleasurable emotions. 

Whether such be not the sensation excited by a pehl 
in which too great a variety either of lights or groups hi 
been admitted, I appeal to the experience of every one. 

When the eye thus ranges froni figure to figure, and fill 
no principal object on which to rest, the piece is technicalji 
and very expressively, said to want repose, — ^a term nlU 
bears nearly the same relation to Paintings as *' juakfi] 
design" does to Poetry. Where this injudicious varietjhi 
been indulged in, the spectator, how much soever heuf 
admire the parts of the picture taken separately, will find 1 
impossible to combine them into one uniform and consistoti 
whole; the picturesque effect is totally destroyed, andfte 
composition gives rise to feelings of dissatisfaction, if M( 
disgust. 

Thus the painter, in his anxiety to produce a splendii 
variety, often totally destroys that " fulness of effect"' 
which should ever be his prime object. 

Excess of ornament is a fault closely connected with tk 
preceding : in Poetry as well as in Painting it is too apt to 
seduce the attention from the general effect. Whatem 
ornaments have this tendency should be expunged widioflt 
mercy ; for, however great their intrinsic beauty, they wSi, 
if misplaced, inevitably detract from the interest of the pe^ 
formance* as a whole. 

When we see an author thus lavish of his embellish 
ments, it always makes us think that he has been moie 



' A picture is said to possess this quality (fiilness of effect) when all the ptfU 
combine and harmonise, and, being brought as it were to a focus at or near the 
centre, strike upon the eye with united force. — It wants it, when, m conseqaeDoe of 
ill arrangement, we are forced to look upon the several compartments as so many 
different pictures : and thus the effect of the whole is sacrificed to that of the con- 
stituent parts. The French school of Painting is said to furnish numerous instances 
of this fault. The following rule, from Pu Fresnoy 's Art of Painting, bears upon tiie 
subject before us : 

'* Sed si opere in magno plures thema grande requirat 

Esse figurarum cumulos, spectabitur una 

Machina tota rei, non singula quasque seorsim." 

* " Non refert quid facias, sed quo loco : — nam omatus omnis non tain sua quao 
rei cui adhibetur conditiope constat." QuintUian* 
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anxious to display the exaberance of his own imagination, 
eriftban to dress oat his subject in the most becoming style* 
iiSach writers should recollect, that even the greatest beauty 
eimay be tricked out in such a profusion of ill-arranged finery, 
l|tas will altogether destroy the symmetry of her form, and 
 vonder her a much fitter object of ridicule and disgust, than 
b 4>f admiration.' 

bp This endless profusion of ornament is almost as cloying 

|i to the intellectual taste, as excessive sweetness is to the 

0} palate. That its prevalence has ever been proportionate 

>i to the decay of true taste, it were easy to prove, by a 

li review of the histories of Painting, Architecture, and Sculp* 

I tore, and by numberless instances from the later Greek 

■I and Latin writers. But we need not go to the ancients for 

I examples of it. Our own age — ^nay our own country, fur- 

il nishes us with a striking instance. The poet* to whom I 

\ allude, must be allowed, even by his warmest admirers, to 

I intrude his glittering ornaments too frequently : he allows 

I no rest, no respite. The beauties with which his writings 

are crowded, lose half their effect from want of relief : his 

pictures abound in strong lights, but are altogether destitute 

of that breadth of shadow necessary to give those Ughts 

effect; — they abound in bright and splendid colors^ but 

want the dark ones requisite to ^ve them their proper 

yalue. He forgets that the bright stars, so often his theme^ 

owe half their brilliancy to the dark ground in which they 

are set. 

All this may be laid to his charge, even supposing his 
ornaments to be of intrinsic value; but it will apply with 
double force should many of them prove, on nearer inspec- 
tion, to be little better than prettinesses and conceits, 
calculated rather to play about the fancy than to reach the 
heart. What a contrast is there between his style and 
that of his chaste countryman Goldsmith ! In him we de- 
tect no extraneous beauties ; no foreign graces : his orna- 
ments never seem to be dragged in, and as it were forced 
upon the subject, but to grow naturally out of it Hence 
his poems may be read over and over again, and ever with 
increasing pleasure ; hence the high poetical fame he has 
established, though all he has left us in this kind of writ- 
ing does not exceed a few hundred lines.^ 

' ** Pars minima est ipsa puella sui.''— Ovtti. 

* Moore. 

^ It is a pleasing consideration that this correct and elegant Poet was an Irish- 
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Simplicity of style is the opposite of that which nt 
have been considering. Simplicity should^ howerer, h 
looked upon as a negative rather than a positive qaa% 
rather as intimating something to be avoided^ than as pn^ 
posing an object of pnrsuit. 

The painter who prides himself on his simplicity^ 
style^ and simplicity alone, is too likely to become ta 
and insipid ;* whilst the poet who makes it his exchom 
aim is apt to mn into a style which mighty withoat n 
undue harshness, be denominated an affectation of fUHm 
Wordsworth, notwithstanding his fine poetical feeling, i 
from this very cause often quaint, and even ridiculous. Bi 
commences one of his poems thus — 

^' In distant countries T have been. 
And yet I haye not often seen 
A healthy man, a man full grown. 
Weep in the public roads alone. 
But such a one on English ground. 
And in the broad highway I met. 
Along the broad highway- he came. 
His cheeks with tears were wet : 
Sturdy he seem'd, though he was sad. 

And in his arms a lamb he had." 

» 

Again, in the conclusion of " the Idiot Boy," we meet mi 
the following notable stanza : 

" And thus to Betty's question he 
Made answer like a traveller bold — 



man ; as he serves in some degree to atone for that floridness and bad taste i 
which his countrymen have in these days become almost proverbial. In d 
which our neighbours call emphaticallv the Irish style of oratory, this extravagu 
has been carried to its highest pitch of absurdity. 

The corruption of eloquence and taste among the Romans is dated from 1 
period when schools for declamation became general. May not we attribate effe 
somewhat similar to a society of which this University was, at no very dbti 
period, so proud ? When young men set up for orators, ere their judgment and ta 
are matured,' and whilst thur stock of ideas is still very limited, is it not almost : 
evitable that they should run into a florid, wordy style, from which they may ne^ 
after be reclaimed, and which must effectually prevent them from arriving at n 
excellence ? That this is not mere theory every one must know, who has paid a 
Attention to a certain flimsy style of oratory which has sprung up within these f 
years, at the Irish Bar ; and which may be traced in many instances, Mrith con 

derable certainty, to the late Historical Society of Trinity College Of the an 

ments which have been brought against the re-esublishment of this institution, t 
is one, which has scarcelv met with the attention it deserves. 

' Sir J. Reynolds. ' 
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^, His very words I give to you : 

Hi V The cock did crow to-wboo» to^whoo^ 

^ And the sun did shine so cold.' 

|L Thus answer'd Johnny in his glory^ 

And that was all his travel's story."' ^ "^ 

^ The style alluded to cannot, however, be fully exem- 
^ plified by one or two insulated passages, though evident 
II enough upon a continued perusal of the poetry of this 
I amiable, and often deeply interesting writer. 
J, All writers on the art of Painting enforce the necessity of 
y contrast.'*' Some go so far as to say that not only the differ- 
L ent figures of a group should contrast each other in atti- 
tude, size, and expression, but ev^i that this same quaUty 
should be found in the relative position of the limbs of 
each individual figure. 

To the young painter such directicms may be necessary, 
to prevent him firom falling into an insipid, unvarying 
monotony : but that it was intended that the more advanced 
wrtist should adhere literally and inflexibly to this rule, is 
impossible: a picture composed in strict observance of 
such a law, would inevitably carry with it an air of stiff- 
ness and study totally at variance with nature. Besides, 
where this quality has been introduced in too great abun* 
dance, the spectator is sure to discover the art of the 
composer; and being thus as it were admitted bdiiiid. the 
scenes, ceases at once to feel the effects of a pleasing de* 
lusion. 

By contrast, the Poet too is enabled to produce sur- 
prising effects ; but never more so than when he has the art 
to conceal his art.^ 

A beautiful instance of this judicious and natural con* 
trast occurs in the Iliad, (X. 21.) 

^Hs tlfrdv, wparl aarv jxiya ^qovioov IjSfjS^xfi, 



" See also " Alice Fell"—" We are Seven"—" The Kitten and the Falling 
Leave*"—" The Sparrow's Ne»t"— " Beg^w"— " The Spade of a Friend"— 
** Louisa," &c. in the Lyrical Ballads. 

^ " Pluribus adversis aversam oppone figuram, 
Pectoribusque humeros, et dextra membra sinistris. 
Sen multis constabit opus, paucisve figuris." 

Dm Freanoy, De Arte Grapkica, 1. 142. 
Sec aUo Leonardo da Vinci. 

3 " Artis est celare artem." 

" Si latcat, prosit ; ferat ars dcprcnsa Dudorcm!" 
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"O^ pd re piid Sfijo'i riTaivoftevo^ ireS/oso. 

# # * * # 

# # * * ' * 

^H f 6 yipeov, noXiois 8* ap* ava rpl^oLg i?sJceTO X^S^^f 

TiKKwv Ix xf^oAijj' — 

# # # * * 

^e/ctfv j7)jXiaSa fiBKlr^v xarci Ss^iov eojctov^ 
Jsiv^v* «jx^} 8g p^aXxo^ eAajXTTSTO eTxsAo; ^^vy^ 
*i/ grupo; aStojXfyoio^ ^ ^fXiou ivtivros.^ 

Here is contrast — strong marked contrast ; yet all is so 
natural, that thoagh every one must feel the beanty bftk 
picture at first sights it may be some time ere the effect is 
traced to its true source. Yet if any one can donbt tttf 
the striking effect of this passage originates in contrast M 
him but for a moment suppose that the great painter id 
CMuitted either of these figures — and how much force airi 
beauty does the other lose ! Each, in its turn, throws oil 
and relieves die other : the strength and eaergy of the hm 
being enhanced by the drooping figure of age ; whilst, ot 
the other hand, the feebleness of Priam, when viewed h 
conjunction with the youthful vigor of Achilles, degenerates 
into helplessness itself. That the picture was not drami 
at random is incontestable, as numerous instancies of the 
same kind are scattered throughout the Iliad. Of these I 
shall mention but one more — that passage in Book iil 
where the young and beautiful Helen is contrasted with 
Priam and his hoary counsellors : 

01 8* «jxf » n^fajxoy, xa\ ndviooy, ifie 6yjxoiV)}y, vs. 146 
AuiATTOV re, K\trrlov 6\ ^IxtTiovd t* otfiv "Apr^og, 



' This calls to mind a passage in the " Lay of the Last Ministrel/' wheie yoatl 
and age are admirably contrasted — 

" Bold Deloraine his. errand said ; 
The porter bent his humble head ; 
With torch in hand and feet unshod, 
And noiseless step, the path he trod ; 
The arched cloisters, far and wide. 
Hang to the warrior's clanking stride," &c. 



! 
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*£<rflXoi, TSTrlyetra-iv htK^eg, otn Kuff SXijy 

1 Toioi a^a Tpaav ^yijropej ^vr i»i wu^«. ' 

07 §* «; o5y sISov 'JEX/vijv Iw-l icvpyoy loOcrav, 
' "^//xa Trpo^ 0eXA^Xou^ l^rea m'tpoevT ayopeuov. 

f 

The three succeeding lines^ even independent of con- 
! trasty possess such a degree of force and beauty as were 
, alone sufficient to prove Homer a genius oi the jbigbest 
order: 

Toi^t ajUr^) yvvuix) %oKvv %poyoy otKyea iraffy^euf' 
I Aims a9ayari](ri di^s ^U ^^ iowev, 

[ Here we find a set of aged men^ over whose passions 
the icy hand of time had passed, and whose minds were, at 
that very moment, irritated by all the losses and privations 
attendant on a protracted siege, — a siege, too^ of which 
^elen had been the sole cause, — profess ttiemselves fully 
repaid for all their sufferings by the privilege of gazing 
on so much beauty. No particular delineation, however 
highly wrought, could have given us so exalted an idea of 
her fatal charms. Tasso's description of the beauty of 
Armida' is the most finished thing of the kind I can at pre- 
sent recollect — yet how poMrdoes it appear in comparison ! 

Argo non mai, notf Tide Cipro o Delo, 
D' abito o di beltk forme si care« 
D' auro ha la chioma ; ed or dal bianco velo 
Trainee involta, or discoperta appare. 
Cosi qualor si rasserena il cielo. 
Or da Candida nube il sol traspare ; 
Or dalla nube uscendo, i raggi intomo 
Piii chiari spiega, e ne raddoppiail giomo. 

Fk nuove crespe V aura al crin disciolto, 
Che natura per se rincrel^pa in onde : 



' Canto It. Stanza 29. Fairfax, in hu tjranalation of this passage, has almost 
surpassed the original. 

VOL. XXV. a. Jl. NO. L. X 
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Stassi r avaro agnardo in se raccoUa, 
£ i tesori d' amore, e i snoi nasconde. . 
Dolce color di rose in quel bel voUo 
Fra r avorio si sparge, e si confonde : 
Ma nella bocca, ond' esce aura amorosa. 
Sola rossegg^a e aemplice la rosa* 

Mostra il bel petto le sue nevi ignode^ 
Onde il fuoco d* amor si nutre e desta : 
Parte appar delle mamme acerbe e cmde^ 
Parte altrui ne ricopre invida vesta ; 
Jmrida ma s' agli occhi il varco chiude, 
li' amoroso pensier gi& non arresta ; 
Chi non ben pago di bellezza estema^ 
Negli occidti secreti anco s' interna. 

C!ome per aeqna o per cristaHo, intero 
Trapassa il raggio, e nol divide o parte ; 
Per entro il chiuso manto osa il pensiero 
Si p^detrar neUa vietata parte : 
Ivi si q[)a2da, ivi contempla il vero 
Di tante meraviglie a parte a parte ; 
Poscia al desio le narra e le descrive, 
E ne fk le sue fiamme in Ini piii vive. 

But it is in the judicious and masterly style in which At 
parts in Homer's great drama are cast — ttie fine ccmtntfl 
betwjeen his characters — and the admirable manner ii 
which that contrast is supported, through a long and varid 
action, that his amazing powers are best displayed. Tc 
support this by examples would, however, far exceed Um 
limits of this essay : I shall therefore conclude what I hafc 
to say on contrast, by two quotations from Shakspeare 
The first occurs in Macbeth, and forms a very pleasifli 
relief to the dark and sanguinary scenes in which Uke plea 
abounds : 

King. This castle hath a pleasant seat ; the air 

Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our genile senses. 

Banquo. " ^This guest of summer, 

- The temple-haunting martlet, does appove 
By his lov'd mansionry, that the heaven's breath 
Smells wooipgly here : no jutty frieze. 
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Buttress, nor coigne of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendant nest and procreant cradle ; 
Where they most breed and haunt, I have observed. 
The air is delicate. 

To our feelings, harassed by the contemplation of beings 
at once supernatural and malignant, as well as by the d&- 

Jilay of human nature in its worst point of view^ how re* 
ireshing is this easy and natural conversation ! — ^Thus in- 
sulated, indeed, the passage loses more than half its beauty: 
to feel it in its full force we must connect it with what 
jirecedes and follows. 

Again, in Julius Caesar — Brutus^ alarmed by the appari- 
tioi^ calls to his page : the boy, who had been endeavour- 
ing hut a short time before to solace his master's cares with 
music, and whose ideas are still running on the same sub- 
ject, cries out from his sleep. 

The strings, my lord, are false! 

What a beautiful contrast have we here !^— Bmtns, ex- 
hausted by watching and fatigue, and irritated by the in- 
trusion of his unearttily visitant ; whilst the boy^ little con- 
scious of his mastei^s uneasiness, sleeps undisturbed, and 
only dreams of music. There is s<Mnething beautifully 
natural in this ccxiception, which affords more genuine 
pleasure than all the heartless declamation which is gene- 
rally crowded into the five acts of a legitimate French 
tragedy. Such passages as this evince talents of the high- 
est cast, and are only to be found in poets of the first 
class. Voltaire, the man who affects to laugh at and de- 
spise Shakspeare, would not have struck upon such an 
idea till the end of time.' 

Thus have we seen that Poetry and Painting rest on one 
and the same foundation; — that they aim at producing 
similar effects on the mind;— that to produce these effects 
they frequently embrace similar means; — and lastly, that in 
their very errors, much resemblance is often discoverable. 

I shall conclude this essay by a few quotations from 
those poets who have most closely approximated their ar^ 
to painting; or who have, in other words^ excelled in 



' In speaking of our great Dramatist he somewhere nses the following words : 
" n n'y a pas un babouin en Afrique qui o'ait plu» de goCit, que Shakespeara." And 
trulv, if the French judge of hiiu through tii^ medium of Voltaire's translation^ they 
are likely to come to the same conclusion. 
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description. This, probably^ will demonstrate the close 
alliance of these arts more satisfactorily than the minutest 
abstract enquiries could do. 

Homer naturally presents himself first to our- view. Tic 
instances of his graphic powers are so numerous and ex- 
cellent^ thalt it is difficult to know which claims the prefer- 
ence. Perhaps, however, on the whole, the description of 
the shield of Achilles is his greatest eflFort in this way; aol 
of the pictures which it contains, none displays a bete 
choice and arrangement of incidents than the folio wii^: 

*Ev 8* aylXijv volrjo-e fiocav opioxpengioov 
Ai 8 J /3oej ^pvfToio Tersup^aTO, x,oL(r<nripov re, 
Afuxi]9fta) y airo xoirpov eTreca-euovro vo[i6vie 
Iloip %OTotii6v xffXaSovToe, 'Ksp) po^avoVy ^ovuxyiu. 

Ti(T<raptSy hwia. 8« <rf i xvveg %oHac eipyoi sirovro, 
!Sf/i*epla\ia) 8e Xiovre 8v' h itpoyrvi(ri ^oe(r<n 
Tavgov l§vyjX)jXoy Ixenjv* o Se, fjt^axgoi (AefAVKoog 
*'E\K9to* Toy Se xvvtg ftsrex/adov, ^8* a!^i}Oi. 
Tco ftev. oLVoippti^uvTB /3oo^ fjLeyiXoio jSoe/ijy, 
"EyxaTu xa) ft^Aay alfta Ade^t/V(reroy' ol hi vofjL^eg 
AZtcos Mlea-otVy rofyiotg xvvotg orpivovrtg, 
Ol 8* {r04 8axff8iV yAV aveTpoovoovro XeovTcoy, 
*/(rraj*6yo« 8ff /tioA.* eyyu^ uXaxreoy, fx t aXeoyro*^ 11. X STS- 

There is here so much life and spirit, and all the cirvom* 
stances are introduced with so much propriety and effect, 
that we absolutely feel ourselves spectators of the scene. 
There is not in the whole description a single word wbick 
we could wish to be changed. Perhaps, indeed, the teni 
ftuxijd/juw, applied to the lowing of the cattle, may offnl 
some surly critic, and appear to him an improper cnivoiB- 
stance for painting: --in the eyes of the painter, however, 
who is better acquainted with the resources of the art, i 
will have no impropriety, but rather be considered as ai 
additional beauty. 

iEschylus possessed this power in an eminent degree, as 
the following group, conceived in a spirit of terrible subli- 
mity, fully evinces : ' 

AuTog xaToVrijj 8* elfjL hyao toov Trpayfuaroov* 



' Septem contra Tbebas, 1. 42. 
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*'Avdge$ yap enroi, flougioi Kft^ayeretty 
Tavpo(rfotyovvTe$ ilg jxeXavSerov (rocnog, 
Ka) 6 lyy ivovTe$ %6p<rl rsiv pilot) ^ovou, 
"AgriVf *Evveio, Ket) ^iXatfX^oiTOV <p6^ov 
'flpKODiMTTia-etv, Yj iroXn Koroia-xei^otg ^ 

OevTSSf \ot7pi^eiv ao'TU Koi^fJt.slai)v jS/a, 
H y^y 9uvovTe$ r^vSe fvpoureiv foveo. 
Mvrifiela 9' axnm rolg TsxoOcriv el§ d6fjt,ovg 
Ilpog upiC *A^qi(TTotj ;^epcrlv earefov, $axgu 
Asifiovreg' olKTog 8* ouTig jjv ^lot erT^jxa* 
Z'iS)j^oip^c0y yoip ivfuog^ oivdgeia, ^keyoov, 
"EiryUf kiovToov £g "Apriv ZedopKOToov, 

The following highly picturesque landscape from Virgil 
forms a pleasing contrast to the horrors of the preceding 
scene : 

Est in secessu longo locus : insula portum 
Efficit objectu laterum, quibus omnis ab alto ^ 
Frangitur^ inque sinus scindit sese unda reductos. 
Hinc atque hinc vastae rnpes, geminique minantur 
In coelum scopali, quorum sub vertice late 
^quora tuta silent : turn sylvis scena cornscis 
Desuper^ horrentique atrum nemus imminet umbra. 
Fronte sub adversa scopulis pendentibus antrum ; 
Intus aquae dulces^ vivoque sedilia saxo ; 
Nympharum domus. Hie fessas non vincula naves 
TJUa t^nent ; unco non adligat ancora morsu. 

Ma. 1. 163. 

But Shakspeare, who has tried almost every style of 
writing, and succeeded in all that he has tried^ stands pre- 
eminent in power of description. 

His imagination^ scarcely inferior to that attributed to 
the magician's wand> can conjure up ideal scenes, and give 
them all the force of reality. I shall indulge in but a sin- 
gle example : 

Here's the place : stand still : how fearful 



And dizzy 'tis to cast one*s eyes so low ! 
The crows and choughs, that wing the midway air^ 
Show scarce so gross as beetles : halfway down 
Hangs one that gathers samphire ; dreadful trade ! 
Methinks he seems no bigger than his head : 
The fishermen, that walk upon the beach. 
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Appear like mice; and yon tall bark 
Diminished to her cock ; her cock a buoy. 
Almost too small for sight : the mnnnuring sarge. 
That on the unnambered idle pebbles chafes. 
Cannot be heard so high — I'll look no more. 
Lest my brain turn. 

It has been well remarked^ that he, who can read 
passage without becoming dizzy, must have a good, on 
very bad head.' 

But of all the writers of this or any preceding age, tiie 
author of '^ The Lay of the Last MinstreF* is perhaps beiAo 
has most strikingly exemplified the close alliance of Ae 
kindred arts. To his admirers a thousand instances of fte 
truth of this will immediately occur. Suffice it to addvci 
one: 

If thou wouldst view fair Melrose aright. 

Go visit it by pale moon-light ; 

For the gay beams of lightsome day 

Gild but to flout the ruins gray. 

When the broken arches are black in night. 

And each shafted oriel glimmers white ; 

When the cold light's uncertain shower 

Streams on the ruined central tower. 

Where buttress and buttress alternately 

Seem framed of ebon and ivory; 

When silver edges the imagery, 

And the scrolls that teach to live and die ; 

When distant Tweed is heard to rave. 

And the owlet tahoot on the dead man's grave-^ 

Then go-— but go alone the while — 

Then view St. David's ruined pile ; 

And home returning, soothly swear. 

Was never scene so sad and fair.^ 

Equally vivid is the impression produced by the descrip- 
tion of the interior of the Abbey. The concluding lines, 



' Addison in the Tatler. 

^ Such passages as this call to mind the words of a well-known popular writer, 
Blair. " The good poet makes us imagine that we^see the object of his descrip- 
tion before our eyes ; he catches the distinguishing features ; he gives it the coloD 
of life and reality ; he places it in such a light» Siat the painter could copy afltef 
him." chap, xl. 
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imd especially the very last, are pictttresque in the Ughest 
degree: 

The silver ligbt, so pale and faint, 
Showed many an image, and many a saint. 
Whose image in the glass was dyed : 
Fnll in the midst, his cross of red 
Triumphant Michael brandished. 

And trampled the apostate's pride. 
The moon-beam kissed the holy pane. 
And threw on the pavement a bloody stain. 

Is not this, Iwonld ask, Painting^—^oess it notptioduce 
on the mind an effect as precise and as vivid? Who hai^ 
pemsed this description, tiiat does not reflect on it rather 
ia a real scene which he has actually surveyed, than as a 
imere passage which he has read V 

In short, if ever there existed the man, whose ** imagi* 
n)eition could body forth the forms of things unknown, turn 
them to shape, and give to airy nothing a local habitation 
Imd a name — that man is Scott. 

Jif/y,1821. WILLIAM BRUCE JOY^ A.B. 

Trin. Coll. Dub. 



On the Present System of Academic Education in the 

University of Cambridge^ 

Ne forte putes, me, qus facereipse recuseni. 
Cum recte tractent alii, laiidare maligne. ' Hor. 

jThb return of the annual season for taking A* B. degrees, has 
led me into a train of thinking, productive of so fitrong and 



 Waie collateral proof altogether waating, thia nagie ppfwes would alone ba> 
isfieieDt to identify the author of a series of splfntftd NweU, which have latelj 
made their appearuioe, and excited a degree, of attention -and callosity almost 
mprecedented m the annak of literature. In them are 'disphiyed tlie tam grqiUt 
powers — the same reality of effect in his landscapes — the same skill in fonning hit 
groups, and giving expression and indtviduality to the figures of which they are 
compoied. 

The scenes which he describes take as firm a hold«f the m e ior y ti thase of oar 
«|kildhDod ; whilst the diaracten which he introdaoes to oar ni^tioe ftfa f^er 
reflected on,— -not merely as actual ezbtences, — ^but at old finen^ 
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forcible cOflTiction to my own mind, that I wish to lay the re- 
sult before others also* In so doing, I am aware that 1 hi 
adopting a measure pregnant perhaps with important conae- 
quences^ likely to excite clamor and ill-will from some, and to 
be received with jealousy by others ; to be railed at by the viokaii 
and deprecated by the timid ; which must encounter the prejudioei 
of some, the distrust of others, and the criticisms of aU. Ford 
this I am perfectly prepared ; because I know that this col- 
lision of opinions is most advantageous to the cause of tnill^ 
and because, having myself no end to gain, no party to serve, and 
no afnbition to gratify, I consider free, public, and unrestricted 
discussion, as advantageous and even necessary to the objects 
of my inquiry. That inquiry 1 hope myself to pursue with 
temper and moderation; and if it should excite anger or aspc;^ 
on the part of my antagonists, I trust 1 shall neither resent nor 
retaliate. Indeed it is not very likely that I shall reply. * I im 
too much engaged with other concerns to take an active put 
in controversy, and the end I propose will be sufficiently js* 
swered in having thus opened the way to discussion. Otben 
may carry it on, and in a University containing so great a 
number of able men, it is not very probable that the questioB 
will soon be suffered to fall asleep. 

The inquiry which I wish to make, and to see pursued, is 
this. Why is the examination for degrees, why are the honon, 
and, generally speaking, the rewards and patronage of the Uni- 
versity, confined so exclusively to mathematical pursuits i 

Mathematics are, no doubt, a high and important branch of 
study. They are a science closely concerned in the invest^ 
tion of abstract truth, requiring intensity of attention, accuracy 
of research, acuteness of application, anil severity of judgment; 
they are intimately connected with the most useful arts, and 
with the sublimest speculations ; with those inventions wfaiicb 
give man power over the world in which he is placed, and with 
those discoveries which elevate him to the knowledge and coo* 
templation of the worlds beyond and around him. With this 
admission, cordially and willingly made, no man can fairly accuse 
me of depreciating or undervaluing the importance of mathe- 
matical studies, sdthough 1 may still make it a question why 
they should be so exclusively pursued. Let us come at once 
from spe.cttlations to facts. 

On an average for the last three years, 146 men enter tbe 
senate-house annually, at the usual degree time. 

Of these, 52 obtain honors : of whom 19 are wranglers, or 
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proficients in mathematics; 19 are senior optim^s, or second- 
rate ^ mathematicians ; 14 are junior optim^s, or smatterers.^ 
K What are the remaining 94 i What have they to show for an 
I education of three years and a quarter, at an expense which can- 
I not be short of 700/. i What have they go^ in religion, ethics, me- 
9 taphysics, history, classics, jurisprudence ? Who can tell i For, 
I except the short examination of one day in Locke, Paley, and 
i Butler, in the senate-house, the University must be supposed to 
i know nothing of their progress in these things. Their Univer* 
R sity examination for their degree is in mathematics, and if they 
i have got four books of Euclid (or even less), can answer a sura 
i in arithmetic, and solve a simple equation, they are deemed 
I qualified for their degree, that is, the University pronounces this 
^ a sufficient progress, after three years and a quarter of study. 
4 'So much for the iloXAo), the valgus ignobile of the mathe- 
matical students, among whom I include what are commonly 
I called gulph men — that is, men who can answer and will not, 
I and who are therefore entitled to no distinction in the view now 
taken of an University examination. 

Let us look back to those distinguished with academic ho- 
nors. 

Of the junior optim6s, do any bring their reading in mathe- 
matics to after use i 

Of the senior optim6s, do any two in each year keep up or 
pursue their mathematical learning, so as to make farther pro- 
ficiency in it after they have taken their degree ? 

Of the wranglers, do many of the lower wranglers, and all or 
nearly ail the higher, pursue their mathematical studies farther 
than to qualify for fellowship examination, which at some Col- 
leges, as at Trinity, for instance, are partly mathematical i In 
Act, do more than two-thirds of the wranglers pursue their 
mathematical studies after they have taken their degrees i 

If they do not, then all the fruits of three years and a quar- 
ter's study, and all the expenses of 146 men, amounting to 
above 100,000/., are concentrated, as far as any literary bene6t 
results from them, in about a dozen or fifteen individuals.^ 
Of these individuals I cannot be supposed to speak or think 

* I use plain terms, without intending to convey any reproach. In an 
inmiiry of this sort, we must look iofactty not complimentt, 

^ It 18 evident, that if I had taken mto account either the year 1818, or 
the present enormously large year, the result of these calculations would 
have been far more striking in my favor : but I seek truth, and do not 
wish merel;^ to make out a case. 

' It is evident that this calculation is greatly under-rated. 700/: is^ 
I fear, considerably under the- average amount of the total expenses 
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disrespectfiiUy, when I ask^ of what use to them ve thdr » 
UiematicSy without the walls of the University, ib comn 
life? 

Haw many Cambridge mathematiciaoB diatinguidi tk» 
selves by bringing their mathematics to bear upoo the meiil 
arts i 

Is it true that they, generally speaking, turn their maths* 
tics^ to any account| except that of speculative amuaeiiiefllt ' 
academic contention i 

1'hey may be, and no doubt they often are, vcsry ingesia 
and acute men; but does that ingenuity and acuteneas, fior ii 
most part, telly to any great moral, or political^ or social pwpat! 

Are not, in fact, the greater number of calculations andoBt 
binations by which mathematics are brought to bear upoaii 
arts, made by men a ho have not received an academic ete 
tioii ? 

Are not practical mathematics the great source of iaf 
inventions; and are not the Cambridge mathematics ikMi 
exclusively speculative ? 

Take a junior or senior optim6, or even a wrangler, ialoa 
irregular field with a common land-surveyor, and ask them » 
verally to measure it ; which will do it soonest, and beaci . 

Let one of each of these academic graduates and a nrndd 
sailor be sailing towards an unknown coast ; which will sooBBrt I 
make a correct observation i 

Build a bridge across the Thames ; who will do it best, Ui 
Reimie (supposing him still alive), or a conunittee of seHV 
wranglers ? 

If it should happen that in these cases the practical umAs^ 
siaticians would have the advantage, may it not be said,. tW 
our mathematics are more for show than use ? 

It may be urged, that we point out the principle, and lean 
to others the practice. This may be very true ; but 1 befien 
the laugh would be a good deal against the speculative acadesn^ 
who was beaten by the practical clown ; and though 1 admit tU 
ridicule is no test of truth, there would, in this case, be a gixrf 
deal of reason on its side, I can see no grounds for neglectini 

of a University education, and there are a considerable number of nef 
who take tiieir degrees at by-terms, very few indeed of wbooi ever thiiil 
of reading more than is absolutely necessary for their degree, which ii 
I will not say how much. A nearer calculation would be, to aJlow a 
least 800/. for the expenses of education, and to add 24 men to the averag 
above mentioned, making the whole niunber 170, the sum total c 
whose ezpenses-dierefore is 136,000/. 
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■I practice, becaaie we understand theory ; and if we profess to 
jji Hiake matheiaatics our prime pursuit, surely we ought to coon- 

prehend not only their principleSf but also their tipplication. 
lip Enough of thi8.-^Let me be permitted to make a few obser- 
pg nations on the examination itself^ esjpeciallj that which respects 

the higher class of honors. 
Ilji £ver since the days of Samson, riddles have been thought a 
im great test of the acuteness of the human mind. After tlie time 

that he puzzled the Philistines^ (he Sphinx puzzled the Thebans^ 
qj and the Queen of Sheba tried to puzzle Solomon. And, in 
m conformity with this custom, in which sacred and profane his»> 
IJL lortes alike concur, after a lapse of between three and four 
g thousand years, the examiners in the senate-house still propose 
H fiddles to their examinants« 
^ What is the greater part of t^iat examination but a set of 

mathematical conundrums, in which each examiner tries to dis- 
^ play his ingenuity by quibbling subtleties, by little niceties and 
. Imackeries, and tricks of the art, which are for the most pari 

exceedingly clever and exceedingly unprofitable, and which bear 

m dose, 1 may say a very chsCy affinity to those hair*breadth theo* 
I logical and metaphysical distinctions, which baffled, and perplex* 
, ad, and expended in the most abstruse and idle speculations, th« 

Mtellectual faculties of schoolmen and Aristotelians in the middla 

Alas ! all their labors are now considered but idle paradoxes 
and waste of pains. 

What wiU futureages say ol our own? stultus labor est 
INBPTIARUM. We have even deserted the track of geometry^ 
and forsaken the path our mighty master trod. In that very 
University whose pride it was to have produced that man who 
surpassed the race of mankind in intellect, his own labors are 
neglected, and his own gigantic discoveries no longer occupy 
that proud and pre-eminent station which is due to their intrinsic 
merit, and to his immortal name, to national honor, and to aca* 
demic veneration, A nem fashion in mathematics is introduced, 
and one, which in some, respects seems less calculated to attain 
tbeendfor which mathematical studies are supposed to be pursued^ 
by detracting from the closeness of geometrical investigation. 

Fenimus ad summumfortumt. We can go no farther in the 
old school. We must have new refinements, new quirks, new 
capriccios of ingenuity, to satisfy the restless impatience of am- 
bitious minds. We roust gain distinction by a new track ; tha 
vetus orbiia will serve no longer ; it is too much worn ; a roan 
is buried in the ruts, and cannot rise out from them to any emi* 
nence of dutinction* We must, from time to time, strike out a 
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new path, in which the love of novelty and the love offm^ 
those two bright coursers of etherial breed, may bear usiboil 
the heads of our contemporaries. 

But there is one melancholy fact; a certain indicatioaifl 
incipient decay in any people, is when their re6nement8 bcp 
to be excessive. Aa soon as the true and legitimate staodanlrf; 
taste and judgment, either in morals or science^ is exceedd^i 
is even more difficult to retrograde towards perfection thai 
was before to ascend to it. It is hard, indeed, to save ounehi 
when, having climbed up the mountain on one side, we Iff 
begun to topple down the precipice on the other. 

There is another point well deserving our consideration, 9 
which 1 have not yet touched. Suppose mathematics nottok 
the exclusive branch of academic examination in this Univeni} 
-would there be any deficiency of great and eminent matbeoai* 
cians i I cannot conceive, that were nfair and due degree li 
honor given to mathematical pursuits, without an exclusive f^ 
ference, there would be any want of persons sufficiently iDdU 
to cultivate and excel in them. I do not know^ and I do BOl 
believe, that in the days of Barrow, Newton, and Cotes, tb 
same exclusive attention was paid to mathematics as at the p» 
sent time, nor do 1 conceive that any modern names can k 
disgraced by a comparison with these. The same stimob 
which was then sufficient to produce a Newton, would alvqi 
operate to produce one, although there were no exclusive pn* 
ference given to mathematics, and no exclusive rewards. 

A university is a society of students in all and every of Ik 
liberal arts and sciences. How then can that society deserve Ae 
name, which confines its studies almost entirely to one ? Hk 
exclusive preference militates against the very spirit of our iub> 
tution, and certainly damps the ardor and cramps the genius rf 
many a man who might excel in classical or metaphysical pii^ 
suits, by compelling him to adopt a course of study for whick 
he has neither talent nor inclination, but in which he is compdld 
to delve and toil, if be wishes to attain any academical reward. 

Such a one hath the curse of Adam entailed upon him wiA 
bitter severity : ^^ In the sweat of his brow doth he eat bread,' 
In truth, it is a known and acknowledged fact, that the severityof 
the senate-house examination, and the dryness of mathematical 
pursuits, induces many men, even after one or two years' tnal, 
or even more, and after having with infinite toil and labor made 
some progress on their cheerless way, to abandon all compel 
tion for mathematical honors, and content themselves with bare- 
ly getting their degree. 

Of what use are all their studies to them r 
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*^ It may be said, that they have themselves only ta blame, and 
f^ abould have persevered : and this is true in the abstract^ but, 

Hke many theories, fails in the application. 
 • With human beings, allowance must be made for human 
■i failings and imperfections; and if the mind sinks under the load 
ib that is laid upon it, they who lay that load are not, themselves, 
it exempt from blame. 

k What then do I advise i The relinquishment of mathemati-' 
9^C9t\ pursuits ? By no means. I would give equal honor, nay, 
lit concede all that can fairly be conceded to long-established habits 
' and prejudices ; 1 would giye precedence to mathematical studies^ 
h but not exclusive privileges and rewards. 
I ** Nee nihil neque omniaj* i 

( I would give a large and liberal share of honors and rewards to 
I classical studies, not only in the distribution of classical prizes at 
r present existing by the benefactions of various founders, but in' 
I the senate-house examination, and in the classification of acade-; 
mic degrees. 

I havie heard from the examining chaplains of some bishops, a 
remark, which 1 believe is pretty general, and which, as 1 am- 
^ persuaded most of the members of this University will understand 
It sufficiently by this allusion, it is unnecessary to place more pro- 
minently on record. The only objections which have been made 
to the establishment of a public examination at the end of the 
second year, in which a certain knowledge of the Greek Testa- 
ment and. the principles of religion should be a sine qua non 
towards passing for the senate-house degree, have rested on the - 
interruption such au examination would give to the higher read*' 
ing men, in the mathematical pursuits. 1 am sorry to think such 
an objection should be urged by men, whom 1 believe to be 
very sincere Christians, and very good, and, in all respects, 
where prejudice does not operate, very nise men. But, in this 
instance, I confess 1 think them influenced by partiality for usage 
now some time established, and for their favorite science and 
pursuits. 

What would be thought of a man who should assert, that it 
was much better to be a good classic than a good Christian i 
that it would be a pity to read the Greek Testament, lest it 
should interrupt his study of Aristophanes ? And what right 
have mathematical studies to an exemption, which would not 
be granted to a student in classics, or any other branch of learn- < 
ing? 

But granting that such an examination would cause a short 
interruption to mathematical pursuits, which is granting more 
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.. r ] than 18 necessarily due, what injury would it be to an\ 

'^k I the interruption would be aUke to alii It would givi 

\^JS due advantage to one above another^ since all must subm 

and supposing it occasioned all to know a problem or t 
would any real evil result from this defect, or any inc 
ence, which would not be counterbalanced by great ai 
stantial good i Admit, which is a great deal more than 
likely to happen or be proved, that it prevents A. froi 
senior wrangler, then B. will be senior wrangler instes 
the course of mathematical examination will be juat thi 
whatever may be the result of it to this or that individual 
So far, therefore, the effect of this minor ezaminat 
that at present in usage for the degree, must be abi 
harmless ; but beyond this, the result to every one of t 
miuants must be productive of great and substantial g< 
bringing them acquainted with die grounds and princij 
their faith, by leading them to that knowledge, in com 
with which all other knowledge is idle .and unprofitabl 
guiding them to the search after those truths, in com] 
with which all mathematical truth is vanity itself. 

I may add, that the beneficial consequences of such au 
nation are incalculable. When the impression is made i 
life, and the minds of young men are directed towards tl 
sideration of those great and important truths, which ar 
parably connected with the eternal interests of themseh 
of all mankind, the impression will never be wholly wo! 
there will always be a tendency of thoughts and iiiclinati 
this great object, and the germ of Christianity may be prei 
even amidst the temporary allurements of the gayest see 
pleasure and dissipation. If it springs not immediately, 
m later life ; it may at least prove a preservative again 
blasphemies of infidelity ; and it may guard men from beii 
by late repentance, to the extravagances of fanaticism an< 
enthusiasm. 

On all these grounds, and on many others which mi| 
urged, I see strong and even irresistible arguments in favc 
general preparatory examination. That examination s 

r«- I 1 J- — 4.1 — T«. -I 
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^ Christian UniversitjTi ought to knowr something of the proofs^ 

^lustory, and doctrines of the Christian religion. The very least 

3t)iat can be required, is a knowledge of the GospeU in their ori- 

ipnal tongue, the proofs of natural and revealed religion, and a 

• general acquaintance with Scripture history to tlie time of the 

^ J^jpostles. I do not pretend to dictate to the good sense of the 

I llaiversity ; but as a member of it, I may be allowed, without 

.resumption, to state, that 1 think the Greek Gospels, Grotiua 

: « Veritate, and the first volume of Bishop Tomline's Theolo^, 

I ^KO aufficient for the proposed examination. No burden is Jaid 

I on any man by requinng an acquaintance with these, it is bis 

' 4ntjr to know these, and if he does not know them by the timtt 

! 1^ has been two years at the University, therels ii^nite blame 

f inuuitable either to his instructors or to lumself. 

' I know very well what may be alleged about the procrastina** 

I tion of these studies till after the (kgree of A. B, has been 

! ttken ; but I do not stop to combat arguments of this sot^; 

f ikftf bear their own refutation in themselves, like many of iboae 

^ %faich may be urged by my adversaries on minor topics. If 

f any of these gentlemen will tell me,, that it is of no consequence if 

Wi young man of twenty dies ignorant of the truths of Christianity, 

' Ijmause there is a chance of his living to know them at the agac 

of twenty*two, I will then say that hb tutors may have some 

eaccttse for withdrawing his attention to them till he has no fartfaev 

oc^casion for their services. 

. Sq much for this subject. I am content merely to throw out 
^ts on it, because 1 have little time for more, and trust these 
will be sufiicient for future exertions. Will it be allowed ne 
to state my own view of the improved system, in the most 
general terms, leaving the detail and modification of them lo the 
lenae of the University ? 

I would oblige every man, at the expiration of his two first 
years, to undergo the above-mentioned preparatory examinatioii; 
and he should then be called upon to declare whether he in* 
tended to graduate in mathematics, or classics, which should not 
preclude him from offering himself for examination in the senate^- 
house in both. In the senate-house examination, the week for 
mathematics should proceed as usual. That for classics should 
follow, in which there should be a first, second, and third class, 
as m mathematics. Let the senior wrangler preserve his pre«^ 
eminence,, and next to him the first of the first class classics ; 
then the other wranglers, who, in most cases, should not exceed 
15, and then the other first class classics, who should not exceed 
the like number. Next to these, mathematical senior optim£s. 
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not exceeding 14; and then second class classics, to die ok 
number. Then the mathematical junior optitn68, and thelU 
class classics, whose number should not exceed ten respectifdji 
This would give, supposing each class full, 40 mathemlipt 
and as many classical honors; but it is to be presumed tb 
several men would be ranked in both classes. If the ftk 
^ips of the University are distributed with due regard totki 
honors, no doubt a greater emulation will be excited to esdk 
both departments. 

ZxeSov ffTpi]xa. But I must add a few words on die duii 
examination. It would of course comprise not merely diec» 
struing Greek and Latin, but a variety of questions conoecltj 
with the passages selexted, and depending on history, antiqntidi 
chronology, geography, metrical and philological critidstiii d 
ancient philosophy. And this leads me to a remark, whidil 
perhaps be unpalatable to some of our distinguished schol^ 
but which truth compels me not to omit. I mean, that oi 
range of Greek reading is at present too much confined, f^ 
labor about the dramatic writers too much, to theexclusioirf 
die rest. We weary ourselves with adjusting iambics, and tiv- 
chaicSy and anapaestics, and twisting monostrophics into cborasi 
and dochmiacs, and almost seem to neglect the sense 'forth 
sake of the sound. 1 do not mean to disparage these labfl^ 
which are sometimes learned, and often ingenious ; but Ivii 
merely to hint, that if these things are good, there are also ieUtf 
things than these. We must not forsake the critics, phflqfr 
phers, orators, and historians of Greece, for a mere branditf 
her poets ; and I fearlessly say, without risk of contnuiictia 
from the most competent and able judges, that Plato, Aiistod^ 
Xenophon, Thucydides, Polybius, and Demosthenes, wSd 
more improvement to the taste, and purification to the monK 
more exercise for thought and reflection, more dignity to tk 
conceptions, and enlargement to the understanding of Ae 
student, than all the Greek tragedies that were ever pendsi 
Not that I affect to slight or despise those noble monumeBis «f 
the Grecian Muse, which are yet left to us in the works of ha 
dramatic writers ; but I underprize them in comparison of Ik 
mighty names 1 have enumerated, and think that too tmuki^ 
sacrificed to them, if these are neglected in consequence. TU 
remark, and all those which have preceded it, wili^ I hopCyb 
taken in good part by all considerate and thinking men. I wiA 
to offend none ; but I am sufficiently aware, that the subject I 
have handled is of a nature liable to excite the jealousy of sooWf 
and awake the fears of others. The attack or defence, hOw^evet) 
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^ #f ihiese remarks I shall feave to other hands. I appear qow, 
M iNTobably, for die 6r8t and last time^ in the contest. I have said 
^ nolhing but from an ardent wish for the honor and credit 4of tho 
' JUniv^raity, and th^ promotion of public good^ by directing our 
' Mudies to great and useful purposes^ and enabling the majority 
>' pf students who come to this place for instruction) to carry 
f jNanething away in one branch of literature, if they caimot in 
^ another. 

Cambridge, Jan. \S22. EUBULUS. 



JE. H. BARKER'S REPLY TO BOUITOS. 



' ] . Tn an article, inserted in your last No;, entitled Nuga;^ and 
^ mbscribed BOIIITOS9 (though evidently die composition of a 
' teamed Theban,) the Author (in p. 9.) quotes the following 

▼erses, 
I '^ pudet haec opprobria nobis 

1 '* Et dici potuisse, et non potuisse refelli,** 

> and then adds : — '^ Where is this often-quoted sentence to be 
-found? We conclude, from its having passed muster $afely for 

' jio many ages, that it is of genuine classical growth ; otherwise 
we should be almost disposed to protest against nobis as a bar- 
barism/' 

I am happy to be able at once to answer bis question j and to 

> refute his criticism. The verses will be found in Ovid, Met i, 
759.;' and, if he will in his mind's eye place a comma after 
pudet, he will see no '^ barbarism'* in nobis, which depends on 
dici, not on pudet, 

I would respectfully recommend to bis notice the following 
work, which is, however, very scarce : — " Acute Dicta omnium 
^etenim Poetarum Latinorum, Opus editum ad Usum Sere- 
nisstmi Ducis Guisii ; cui prsefixum Philippi Brietii Abbavillasi, 
Soc. Jesu Sacerdotis, de omnibus iisdem Poetis Syntagma. 
Parisiis, 1664* 1^^« pp.596." It will furnish him with the means 
of detecting the authors of many verses, which learned men are 
in the habit of quoting, though very few of them perhaps know 
the sources, from which the verses are taken. But the lines of 
Ovid do not appear in the collection. 

9. BOIilTOS begins his article with the following words :— « 
** Orthography of silva — Non nostrum tantas coihponere 

' Dr. Carey has favored us with the same inforroation. Ed. 
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graphy, as^ 1 should have expected, would enable jc 
tiv6 and erudite correspondent to form a decided '' ppii 
controverted topic." I may be entitled to more auti 
bim, when I remark that I had once maintained tbe t 
the' uiher form, but rejected it entirely in conaeque 
weight of proof against it. 

3. He adds: — " Of this species of depravation, (i. 
modating the orthography of the ancient Latin to tb 
the writer's or editor's own language^) we have man 
in our own language. Such for instance, is the usage < 
for solamis ; although this is not perhaps in all cai 
table to corruption/' On the contrary I bold that 
no case any corruption in writing solemnis. 

" SoUemnis et $olemnis ; solennis et soUennis, F 

.ptura ap. vett. usitatior: in Virgilioillo vetusto sempi 

.et aureo seculo Hortensii ac Ciceronis propria est 

reliqus tres propterea non spemendae sint, quum sua 

,tuantur auctoritate. Solemnis antiqui Codd. et Ins< 

tennis et soUenms similiter in antiquis libris occurrunt 

.nmisei solennis occurrunt, hasc censenda ratio^ quod ai 

consonantes, pnesertim liquidas, non geminarint. Scb 

Lips., Voss. £tym,, Gottf. Korte Diss. 4. de Usu Orl 

l^t. c. 3. n. \7" Nolten. Lex. Anti-barbaro i. 

1780. 

4. BOinroS tlius concludes :—" A late Frencl 
Virgil, (who by the way is severe on the verbal errors 
editions, and on those of die Elzevir, we think^ rath( 
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«A coDtumelia, vocatus ap. Scrv. legitur. Contra Thymbrim 

^|H>tiu8. dictum prsedicat Dionys* P. 351.-— Apud S^eph, B. 
iionieD amnis est Tifigig, bodie Tevere nuncupatur/^ Oberlin. 

.Ib& Vib. Sequestr. p. 203* 

. 5. In tbe first Nuga, (Class. Jouro. xlviii. 384.) BOlilTOS 
wntes tbus: — ^^ Tbe writer of the Life of Tbomas Warton, in 

.llie London Magazine for Aug. No. xx* p. 126» mentions tbe 
fact of Warton baving in some Latin verses made tbe penultima 
of cedrbuE sbort, wbicb be is inclined to consider as an, error in 

. quantity. Tbis is a mistake : cedrinus is derived immediately 
from the Greek ; and adjectives in iyo$, expressive of tbe mate- 
rials, of which any thing is made, have tbe penultima sliort. So 
Homer : 

'* Cedrinus, V, g. Oleum cedriuumi <;orripitur ; descenditenim 
iab re inanimata." Nollen. I. c. 245. 

. On the adjectives terminating in inus Nolten. 1. c. 3, 9 — 27* 
has treated largely and satisfactorily. 

6. BOUlTOSf if I mistake not^, is tbe author of the interest- 
ing dissertation on the life and writings of Casimir^ which adorns 
tbe xlixtb No. of the Class. Journ. p. 103 — 110^ and he may be 
gratified in persuing the following brief notice of Casim^r, which 
is given by Nolten, I. c. ii. 21 13 : — 

*^ Matthias Casimirus Surbievius> Soc. Jesu, mort. 1640. 
Poeta Lyricus excellentissimus, alter Horatius; cuj^us Opera 

SAthuma prodiere Warsoviae 1773. 8^ scr. Orationes; de Diis 
entium Libri iv. cet.'^ 

It is surprising that his name does not occur among the Casf- 
mirs enumerated by Hoffmann in Lex. Universali. llie Bipont 
edition of Casimir's Odes is in my possession, and, when I have 
discovered its hiding place, I will supply the biographical and 
bibliographical information^ which it may furnish in addition to 
what the diligence of your correspondent has given. 

E.H. BARKER. 

Thetford, April, 18S2. 



MARKLANDI NOT^E MSS. IN EUR^PIDEM. 

When I lately produced in the C). Jl. No. xlviii* p. 41 3> a 
long list of 70 conjectures, in which 1 had been anticipated 
by other scholars, I quoted two instances from tbe Preface and 
Appendix to my edition of the Troade8> whexe the emendations 
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on Eurip. Orest. 67. and 409. had been, unknown tome^iDide 
•by Markland also in some Ms. notes penes me. These I not 
•feel myself bound to produce, with the view of avoiding d 
suspicion of having hazarded an untruth, the detection of wfakl 
was almost impossible, by my appeal to evidence inacceniUe 
to others. To be compelled thus to share with the public thoa 
treasures, which the possessor is generally anxious tofceepentinl][ 
to himself, is really most annoying ; a feeling which thoa 
persons alone can enter into, who are alive to all the debgk 
cotiTcyed by the words penis me, as applied to the scheda if 
deceased scholars of no mean name. I oaght to premise, 
'that I transcribed the notes very hastily from the margin of i 
copy of King's Euripides, once in the possession of Matthew 
Raine, late Head-master of the Charterhouse, during the time 
of the sale of his library. 

Emendationes magnam in partem inedittt Marklandi, in Evi- 
pidis Hecubam, Orestem et PAcenissas, 

Numeri sunt ad editionem Beckianam. 

20. i]u^d/xi]V rdkus] q. (i. e. qusere) xuKos, 

83. viov ?fgi Ti] f. (i. e. fortasse) viov y* ap pfg fteAoj. 

183. ^v^ois vipt] q, VTrsg. 

IS6. avourreveig] q. avvets ut v. 156. 

225. aTToarTraa-i^s] f» cLnoarveKTYjs ut v. 281. 

241. ♦(fvou] f. ^ofiou [quomodo ipse Markl. praecepit ad Siippl 
586. quam conjecturam pro sua venditat Porson 1 
. 288. [Citat] Schol. ad Theocrit, Id. ^. 101. 

301. w$' o3wg^] f. 0^' o3 tot' vel tot* 

310. AV^p] f. av ^. 367. e?^6i8pov] q. ihwiipoov 

395. o^iXo^y] 1. (i. e. lege) m^ixKoiusv. 

401. jxjv] l./xijv. 425. ojflx/aj] kMct 

487. oAXafao-'] q. aX^Ji^aif/: 

(in. iSjcty] 1. if/a [uli Mss.] 

666. ToTo-)] 1. arouri [uti Aid.] 

807. Ypa<pe6$ T aTTOcrraSsls,] q. ygoi<pri$ awoerTafldj, 

819. Tuy^aveiv t^-^fMi] q. fo^yaveiv 6\ & fji^. [soil. /SowAi^rai.] 

825^ 6. verstis spurii. 

B34. M^yi, xmfos 

840. \oyovs] q. yooug. 844. r^ S/xjj fl'] f. Tjf S/x>j Vfl' 

847. iioogKrav] Si^* (opia-oiVy 856. TovSa] f. r^e 

901. Si^vxov] f. riav^oi^s [paulo aliter Elmsl. ad Heracl. 7. 
Addend.] 

.. 97^? T* xft» »^j].f« n X ^ ^^l*'^'f 
1055. SpYixi] f. $rip) 
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1071. ToS*] q. itot': cf. Orest. 272. Hipp. 680. 
1 lOjB. 5<»iif] f. 5ai)j vel |8o^f 

In Orestem. 
15. Vers, spurius. 

28. jttffv Ti] q. fjXf t/ 

34. fl^p/a—y (fcro)} q. iypiotv — fi<rw 

67. sIcroSov TOT ]* f. lj68ov, tlrvr^ [ita G. B. ad Eurip. Tro. 

Praef. p. xxv.] 
6d> po^ii^ris] q. j^09nj(. 86. <ru 8* elj f« <ru C lo 
101. '?x«] f. <r* r;^^ei. 122. hiA^li] ei^i. 127. Tf] f. t' uu 

129. eorriy ^ vi\eu yvvri.] Citat Plutarch, in Alcibiad. p. 

, 203. D. 
141. 1CTWT05] f. 4;^(po5. 

179. Sojxov] f. y^vov [ita Ms. apud Branck.] 
209. AlXijS' o6'«] q. kdivi y !9b: vel fi pro /t^ ut Ale. 1 108- 
293. eyd y] iyi 9* [ita Ms. apud Person] 
297. Sfivov] f. 8«XJy. 386. ? 6p<»J q. y* «}c5v. 
410. o-sjxvat yag" a?r«fSet;TOv] q. o'Sftva! 8*' £eTa/$nrroy yap 
415. jx^ iotvar^y eT^;' rovro /xev ye^p ou (ro^tfv.] f..fti^ tiveirof Jhrfs 
Ttotrpog' ou ftev yap (ro^iv : sed non puto $ivarov fuisse a 
manu Euripidis ; potius jx^ rov ieh elTrug, [G. B. ad Tro. 
App. p. 129. jxij 6edv Tiv'i 

417. afjiMiearnpoi] 1. aftaf)^^ flsoV y* cov — vid. Schol. 

418. ei(r)y Seo/] f. eWiv oi ieol [ita Reidk.] 
434. hoi Tpiouy] f. $1' higoov 

542. Itio-ijjxou^] f. Miniff.* Ig 

592. TavJ' oir* av] f. vavrff^y a *y 

688. irovoKn] f. irXavoKn 

697. Ti^ aura] 1. auTM tij [itA Brunck.] 

725. fuyxaTao-xavTOi^] f. ^vyxaroLQ^KriirToig : vid. Med. 94. 

735. eixefrco;] q. flxo^ eJ; [Seager in CI. J I. No. 39. p. 79. eUog 

?v] ^ 
753. iavelv] f. ^flavsiv. 756. iJi^ixpcov] f. ftixpoSv 

773. f» Xeyoijxj f. ?, Ti XeyoiiA* 

780. 1. j3'. a\ versibus transpositis. 

902. r^vayxoLfTiuing'] q. elcaycoyiftoj : cf. Eurip. Erecth. Fraglip. 

I. 10. 

105 1. ajx^} TOi; ToXaiTcipoi;] q. afi^lv toIv TaXanreupoiy 

1091. TpS* 6ftou.] q. Tii^v$' ff/Etof. 

1134. m y— 8e6<r«] f. V ^—^^ri 

1172. xravovo-iK ou] Ms. xrayoD<ri /t^* f. xr^tyoS^iv ^ 

1 174. rif^to] f. Tf p^^ai [ita Porson.] 

1 188. /xoi] q. vwv 

1222. y fcoi TTil^omg'l Si cwo'Tif^oi^fj^ 
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1325. ov^oL i(OfMirwv\ (. oS?*' 6ivpfMT(ov 

1360. cvi^^oqig] q. <jVfM,^ogm 

1468. ^uya Sc] q. ^vye&i £ita Stanl. et Facius.] 

1545. ix8t] f. ayfi [ita Blomfield. ad S. c. Th. 145.} 

1587. irpia-crii] f, ^pao'O'ei; 

1589. iropov] f. Tapo; [ita Markl. ipse ad Iph. A. 456*} 

l6l4. 0-01 o-f^yiov| f. (ri a-^ayMV [ita Morel I.} 

1624. 5?v] f. ?c5v 

1681. xai <rdii} f. ^aiai, 

In Phoenissas. 

N.B. Quas Emendationes cum Burtono Marklandas con* 
muDicavity eae exstant in Fentalogia Oxohiensi. . . 

21. ifiov^ iobs] i. 'vSovs vel 'xSou^: vid. SchoL Aristoph. Ach. 

242. 
86. /S^orov] I. fipoToov: Vid. Rhes. 106. et Lucian. adfefi. 

Indoct. p. 387. [Valclc. quoque fi^prwv] 
96. irdpot,'] q. ^Ipiy 

195. iSffuv] 1. Scoff-ei [ita Canter] 259. ii] 1. y^ip 
.368. «l— yovaJ,] q. ol — tovoj : vid. 30. Tro. 755. Suppl. 920. 
1135. Lucian. Dial. p. 320. Plutarch. II. p. 496. D* 

374. rdp^ovq] 1. rio^i [ita Grot.} 

375. xrcfvjj,] q. ♦flflb^, 

391. <rx(Arov 8«8opx»VJ Vid. Bacch. 510. CEd. T. 427. Lucian 

de Luct. p. 305. Stat. Theb. 1. 57- 
393. o5r» yap ^pfar', avo/wt] f, o5toj yAp ^pgg ravo/it' : vel ffjjjp* 

ofvojxa : coll. Hipp. 324. 
414. elyoy av.] f. elp^ov a5. 
46 1, xal ^wfMgltras] f. ti^$ ^vfoopt&a^' 
466. (To^oy.] f. <ro^o7^. 

487* xal touS'y 8xf uycZy] Schol. legisse videtur xci rovS' Ixf tivMf 
492. ^ivov] f.f^ovov. 511. jxoi] f. toi 
512. Citat Sext. Empiric, p. 18. 
515..^vofMe0-a»y] q. ^o/xaroj vel MitMCw [uli Porson.}.' 
561. aTOvefifiv;] I. a;7rovefta)y; 
574. distingue Iqiii, r^paww. 

612. XOjXTi;] q. XOjX^fQ^ 

^7. ?|ovoj] q. f flovo; 

719* »?] Q. »v. 727. frvpyoio'i] q. Xo^oitri 

787. Ao^ovra] q. afovra. vid. CEd. T. 1088. 

835. Irexc; — rrexf^] q. rlxTtig — tixt«i; 

898. vffx^oT^] q. vexpoov. 899. jSeXij,] f. ft?X , 

972< jxfvj f. y^g. 984. xnlvcov] xrtlvnv 

1015. uTffpSaveiv] f. imegiuvoov [ita Barnes, in marg.] 

1030, 1 . Versus spurii. 
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.1094. ftij Tpwrjj To8*J q. fti) rpw^jj, toS8* [ita PorsonJ * 

1 133. iriToXflrio'iv] q. ItitoXaT; ijy 

1134. xjtf9iT0iT«] q. xu^rrovra 
1 196. xXlfMtxos] f. xXiiiaxof, 
1216. Cf. Herodot. ix. 19. 

1257* Cftfieyeiv orpai^Xarflt^.] 1. sft/xeveiy <rrpoiTyi>MTM* 

1 275. rf TO oAx^f,] f. « T Ay«yxijv, 

1£82. Sai/tovwv] C SalfMVOs 

1283. ^v$p' apurreo] f. ay^c 8/<rcrctf 

1358. «PX^] ^* ^JXS* D^* Barnes.] 

3375. eunyfui^'] f. aiyiyjxov r' [ita fere Scaliger] 

1447. Sroy}' f. Sira. 1452. Vers, spurius. [ita Valck.] 

14£0« 8u(rrAi}roy] f. S^Xtrroy [at Svo-X^roy metro nocet.] 

1525. ra$* afftaxTdi] f. raS* afft^era 

1594. TOMri] f. xauTi. 1605. t^^ '- cf. Ajac; 95. 

1606. Tffxyoi;.] q. vsx^i^. e Schol. 

1654. hyd Se] t*. iyA rt: vid. Hipp. 289. Ion. 573. 

1657. AWots] f. %rXoi; [ita Reisk.] 

l665y 6. r^¥ hwiowrw ^/xtgay Mfyovo**] f. xairiovo'ay ^ifei¥ Mi^« 

yA^ y . 
1667. otx/of^] I. a[(Xfo» cum Barnes. Vid. Alcest. 1038. Hel. 

803. Here. F. 1393. 
1752, 3. hoTu^sTraru^ fuya; lAavyfi] 1. tvoTfiy^e^rirm; ^uysili 

IXfltuyfloy 
1778. Iftol] I. lu^. 

G.B. 



CRITICAL REMARKS 

ON Dr. Osann's Edition op Philbmon. 

P. 107. \' R. W. in Mus. Crit. Cant. i. 199 :— ' Sapphooit 
fersus ita dispo»uit Casaub. in Theophr. 140 : 

T/$ S* &ypiwTig 6i\yu f6ov 

Ovx hriarafiivoL to. fiqaxtoi 

"Ekxtv M Toov (T^vpwv ; 
Negat Sappho posse cuiquam placere Andromedam, quae rusti- 
carum more vestem subductam gestet.* Quern magnum suee 
omnisque statis Criticum in explicandis his Sapphonis verbiai 
felicissimum fuisse, hie ipse Pfailemonis locus egregie demon-, 
atrat : Xoy^ig Se roiavn) waget, Senr^oi h too, T(s V aypiSang tihyik 
fiof, o6x fTio-Tffftffyi) Toi fiq&xta ?Xxfiy M rm O'^upooy, fyotiy iFola 
yvy^ x^pirixi|y iyqoixixwnfO¥ i^iKxttM fptto-rify; quo usus Aiu><-j 
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nyiiius, [Bhmjield^] in Mu9i Crit. Cant, l^ Id* aEypoi»riir nuA 
quibus de caussis reponi jussit^ toto fragiiu ita dUposito: Vklf 
'tty^iooTiv enenfj^iva (TToXaiv So) 6i\yei y&y,.Qux eTrKrrafiUya Ti fifiai 
ekxriv sfjA Tfltfv (r^opm ; At recte ayps^wrif habere , ctijuB loco Cod. 
leviter corruptus uypKJoTrig, unde Villoison* aYpotann^u docest 
quas interpreUtibiii^ caussfl a Pbllemone lidjeeta aunt, ytir) ypf^ 
Ttxij. Ceterum forma fern, atyg^ioSris, s. oty fowang Ije3U<tis aco* 
dat. £ Cod« edicum ^y^oix»eor?^oy^ qiiam vocem justa aoaiogia 
carentetu cave ne Lexicis addas. ' Reposiludo voc&b* estat ap. 
Eumatli. 40. Lips." 

1. The corrupt word aypoixieotfpoy, which ev6n Dr. Blomf. 
has failed to correct, also occurs in P)iav.^ and it has hem 
corrected in the }iew Gr. Thes, p. 686. c — 7* a^, wbcsre abao^ 
dant examples of the genuine word are given, alid iriA^re tin 
fr. of Sappho id cited and discussed, lo Bust. 1916., who 
quotes the ver^ words of Philemon, we have aypoiTmuiTefoif. 8» 
The passage of Philemon as quoted by Dn Blomf. Und edited bj 
Osann, gives a meaning altogether foreign to the purpose of 
9apphO| iroia yt^vri ^^copirixi^ itygoixiXflurff^ov kpi^xerett hpeunifi\ 
Where would be the miracle, if a country-girl excited the tender 
pddtfion in the breast of a rustic youth? .But the poetess ytys; 
and meant to say. What country-girl, dressed too much in the 
rustic fashion, would attract a lover's eye? Phav. : Iltna^f^ 
;^etfgi}Tix^ l^oKTixIyi) aypoixtirepov t^i\KSTon B§ot(rr^v; Read, iroM — 
ycce»T«x^ — aypoiKixdyrepov. As Phav. has transcribed PhilelB06) 
there can be no doubt that he found in his copy the word 1^ 
o-jxevi}, which must be restored to the latter, and w hich with a 
change in the punctuation will complete the sense. The w bole 
passage is perfectly correct in Bust. 1. c, (who has also tran- 
scribed Philemoh :) X^ri&ig 8« TOtavrri itapA Sanr<f)oi ev rep, Tl$ ^ 
aypomrii iiXyu v^ov, oux enurrufuyr^ roi fipaxea ^Xxiiy hr) row 
afvpaov ; ^youv tfoIx yuv^ p^copirixi^ i^owfMvi} ayponHKooTsgov, l^sAxc- 
Tui e^QLa-TTiV ; 3. Osann says that he knows not why Blomf. has 
introduced aypoiooriv for the vulgar reading otygotwt^s. Dr, 
Blomf. found, as he himself states, in Max. Tyr. 8, 94. (p. 55. 
Heins.=24. p. £97. Davis.) t\g 8* aypoiwriv fcrsjxfteva (ttoX^, 
and he has therefore with great reason adopted ay^oioortv, because, 
if we read aypoiWTij:, the words Ifr^iipiii/d o"T0X^y, which on the 
authority of Max. Tyr. have a just right to their platfe ili the 
fraj^ment, would be absurd enough. 4. llie words of Philemon 
TTolA yvv^ ^copinkrjf introduced by way of explanation, do not 
necessarily imply that Philemon had found in his copy of Sappho, 
fl$ S" aypoiMTts, because he might have used therti, even if Sappho 
had Said, Tl$ V aypt^mfiv iire^iLsya &t(i\Av, ak that would hdVcJ 
b^en but a periphra^itic attd pdetit mode of describing a tudi\c 
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girl. 5. Pbav. h^^ itYptaotfis, as in the Cod. of Pfaitetnon. 6. I 
i^ree with Osann in the propriety of the compliment to CaaHu- 
bon; and^ ivfaile I admit that Cas. perceived the sense of tb^ 
passage to consist in the ridicule of the rival Andronoeda for the 
imitation of a rustic dress^ I deny that he either read the pas^ 
sage correctly thus^ 71; S* ityfOtSarts iikyu viov, Oix enKTraiuiv^ rd 
fifebtM "EXKsit h) tow trftfp&v, or translated it properly thus : 
** Moribus quadam male do<!ta prorMs Rusticis menteni fovet 
fltque muleet^ Quse talos nescit sinuosam ad imos Poaere V6-» 
stem.'' 7. 1 assent to Dr. Blotnf/s introduction of triiy SA iih- 

P. 184. <' R. W. in Mus. Crit. Cant. I, 199. ' Mercuriits 
4i}A3}r«y ava^^ Eur. Rbes. 916. A v. f^>ii, Oalficum Fihu, 
Fileuier, derivatum esse censet Coray. Vossio^ qui a fi>^iify 
Lat Fallere deducit^ adstipulatur T. H. in J« Poll. 19, 1^/ 
Cf. Reiz. de Incl. Accent. 1 14." The words fijXi^n)!) f »Xi}n)^ 
^iXijT^^i have been illustrated by me in a Ms. Letter^ addressed 
to the learned Professor Lennep of Atnstcirdam, and a part of 
the matter contained in it is cited in the Lex. Voce, peregr,, 
prefixed to the New Gr. Thes. p. ccclxvi. and further ob- 
servations may be found in Epist* Cr. ad Gaisford,, in the Clas- 
sical Journal. 

P. 2^6. '' In transcursu Hesychii Gtossanfi ertieitdo : 'Ayu&&i^ 
6'^i^s, e-^oufa: quda postrema vox cum Ix^ga commutanda 
videtor; quam coi^eclurahi iis^ qui Mss. tractafiuti non teHie- 
rariam spero visuram, £adem vox etiam alibi male irrepsit^ 
sine haesitatione expellenda ex Etyni. G. 21^ 19* collatis Hes. v« 
Atfa I, l6S. cum Albert! tiota^ Larchero ad Orion. Etytk). 6t., 
et Sturzio ibid. 185." P. 226. If Osann u^ill turn to the Nem 
Gr. Thes. p. 120. c. and ISO. a. b., he will find that H. Steph. 
had also suspected the genuinenesd of (he word (r^alffu iti thib 
Glossy but that the Editors by the aid of Is. Vbssiusbave Vindi- 
cated its propriety bv shewing that tt^sychius hds confounded 
"Ayeuri^* o fiivos, with *Ayot&i$* if (r^oilpotf Doricd pro \AyuSl$, ut 
'Ayaa-os Dorice pro 'AyoAof, Aristopb. A. Semlerin a tract, fof 
the loan of which I am indebted to my friend Mr. Dbbfee, and 
which bears this title : Notttiam spfendidissima Lexici He^-^ 
chiani Edit., qua Inter Batavos ptodlH capit cura S. JR. Vtri 
Jo. Albert! , TheoL Doctoris et Ptof. PubL in Academia JLH., 
exhibet, et Specimen Jnimad'oer$ionum addit J. S. S» Sdlf\ 
Thurtngus, Haltt 1749. 12^ writes thus in p. Sb : — " Sopingiud J 
l^orte %6oiv BgrrawiHog. Vossius : ''Ayatn^* fHvos, *Ayoi9ls' ft^otifa., 
Conjicimiis : 'Aya<r(rli/i' ^iovos, <piove§a. Stpa fuit compendio scH- 
pture. Kempe forma auplici^ nom^n et adj.'* But this ktnd ot 
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double emeDdation should always be received with g^remt sufpi- 
cion, more particularly when it introduces into the Greek ha- 
guage a new word, of which no traces can be. diacovered m asj 
other place. Explanation is at all times a wiser And safer plan 
of criticism than emendation. 

P. «34. *^ Lex. ined. SGM. Cod. Par. Reg. 177. fol. 11. 
recto : 'Afuweaiar BovxvilSy^g ft«y ivr) rou ctiulfits-dou, Stft-atwH^ ii 
arri roD xa^ira^ ctTrohlovat, SofoxXrig Si ivr) tou oaraK^ifi$k 
Kvfl»s yovf rh A^ftwojXAi M rwv npwfitxiifiiygav Koii 8§ it>ayw pad 
Touro xexnn^fuinoov \iyiroir afji^uvn H hipyiiTixce$ ro fio^6M^ xo&i^ 
my inyri rou ^orfiiivj* In Zonaras this Gloss is thus written: 
'AfMna-dcu' Bovxvilirjg jxev &vt) tou etfMlfiwicUj Si[ioayiSfi$ 9i An) v» 
X^i^Tctg iaroSotivM, Sof^xKiig ii avr) rou av^Aj^ijcrcci. *Eit\ tSu 
irpinfitxifixiTooy rio'a'Oij^iv oi pf^ropis to oifjLvve^ion, Stb oI Kmh Tt 
TFot^VTtg avTiTrpaTToiM-i Tou^ ^ irpohuTiiivTeis. See the Note of 
Tittmann. 

E.H. BARKER.: 

Thetford, April 1822. 



NOTICE OF 

The LYRICS of HORACE; being the First Four 
Books of his Odes. Translated by; the Rev. 
Francis Wrangham, M.A. F.R.S. Lond. 8vo. 

Of all the ancient writers, none have been so often or so gene- 
rally translated in all languages as Horace. His Odes form the 
first essay of young poets, and grey-headed scholars find one of 
their chief and most rational amusements in reading, reciting, 
and translating his works. We have more translations in the 
^English language, of Horace, than of any other Classic. Tbej 
extend from the Poetical Corner of a newspaper, and the Select 
Poetry of a magazine, to complete versions of all his writings. 
Some of our greatest poets have employed their talents in trans* 
lating or imitating him, and have proved the truth of the general 
observation, that the oftener Horace is read^ the more his beau- 
ties are unfolded to our vie^. 

Mr* Wrangham, who is most respectably known to the litera- 
ry world as an eminent scholar and an elegant writer, has, 
^during moments of comparative leisure," occasionally amused 
himself in translating some of the Odes. By degrees, the num- 
ber has been increased to the present collection, and we trust 
that he will find sufficient encouragement to complete the trans- 
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lation. His attempt will bear a most favorable comparison with 
the translation of Francis^ which we consider as the most cor- 
rect of all. In originality of style^ Mr. Wraogbam faas^ in our 
opinion^ surpassed his predecessors, and has given a specimen 
of what Horace would have written^ had he written in English. 
He has ^* deemed it his duty, wherever it coiild be done without 
obscurity, to adopt several of the Horatian inversions, and almost 
invariably to preserve his lyrical implications of one stanza with 
another." Hence the English reader will form a more accura^te 
idea of Horace from this than from any other translation. 

We are not sure, however, that his translation would not have 
been improved by some variety of metre. He has confined 
himself to the octosyllabic metre ; but we think that an ode, so 
affecting and sublime as the 28th of the first Book, would have 
derived additional grace from the heroic measure. A critic as 
fastidious as Gilbert Wakefield would object to some of Mr. 
Wrangham's rhymes, as he did to those of Pope. And perhaps 
in preparing another edition, the Translator will review such 
rhymes as anticipate, compkte: was, embrace; war, wantoner. 

We have not room for much quotation. We shall give, as a 
short specimen, the d2d ode of the first book : 

O IF my hand in idle play 
E'er won from thee a deathless. lay, 
Now at this call, thou glorious Lyre, 
The Latiah song awake, inspire. 
Thy chords of yore Alcaeus sHrung : 
fiut whether his sweet accents rung 
Amid the raging battle's roar. 
Or with his tost keel moor'd on shore ; 
The Muses, Wine, the Queen of Joy, 
And ever at her side her Boy 
He rang: nor, Lyce, pass'd he by 
Thy long dark hair and darker eye. 

O Lyre, Apollo's loveliest grace. 
Who find'st in Jove's high festals place; 
Soft soother of each toil, each care, 
O list thy poet's solemn prayer ! 

We agree with Mr. Wrangham ip his '' distrust of the genuine- 
ness of the original" in two passages. One is easily omitted 
with great improvement to the sense, and without violation of 
the metre; the other is so interwoven with the metrei that it 
must be left in possession of its rights. 

We hope Mr. W. will proceed to the Satires and Epistles. 
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DIOGENES LAERTIUS, 

a Patre an a F atria sic vocatus sit f 

]Vib. G. Burges in his article '' on the fables of .^op and 
Babrias/' in Class. Journ. xlix. ^0, calls Diog. L. aimply 
by the name of Laertius, and, as other scholars are in tl^ 
habit of so calling this writer, it will perhaps be worth 
while to lay before your readers some remarks, which 1 made 
on this subject, in a notice of the Mus* Crit. Cantabr. No. 1. 
which appeared in the Brit. Crit,for Oct, 181 3. p. 404 ^^^ 

'^ In p« 84. we were surprised to find Diog. L. called simply 
t4aertius, though his claim to that distinction is no more thao 
that of Diod. to the appellation of Siculm: it is, however, 
a mistake, which has been frequently made. Let us listen to 
J. A. Fabr. Bibl. Gr. 6, 564 :— 

'^ ' Sunt qui a patre Laerte vocatum contendant, ut [Heumao- 
nusj H. Vales. Exc. Peiresc. 41. Diogenes, Laertii JUiutf 
scribit etc. quo sensu Ulysses possit dici Laertius, (ab Ovid. 
Trist. V, 6, S.) qui Homero II. B. AaepnoSris, Laertm JUim^ 
Jioyevs^ AoL^qnilif^y 7ro\v(ji,{iyuv' *Oiv(r<r&j, £t ap. Pind, de Bello 
Trojano Laertes ipse, Ujyssis pater, Laertius adpellatur: 
Beflo Laertius atrox, Vicissira Diog. noster Eustathio ad II. 
M. p. 854. dicitur o Aaeprifis. Alterius Q. Laertii, sub Augusto 
Imperatore clari, mentio in vet. Inscr. ap. Gruter. p. 299. 
Sive leg. Lariiits, ut 99. 191. > quod idem nomen est C. La- 
ertius Sabinianus in alia vet. Inscr. ap. Fabrett. 25 1 . Porro 
AoiipTios pro patronymico, a Laerta, Ciliciae urbe, usurpatum, 
(non minus quam Aotsguxbg ap. Gal. de S. M. 7. Tom. 2. p. 89. 
Bas., vel Aasprhy^g^ ut in Eust, 1. c. rescribebat, praeter men- 
tern Eustathii, ut existimo, T. Faber, vel Aaeprisb;,) quin ele- 
gantius etiara dici, quam Aaeprmg, quod solum isto in toco me- 
morat, testatur Steph. B. v. Aasgrfig, Eidem in XoWt^at lau- 
datur Diog. nosier o AaepTiebs Iv hutegcp ^i\o(rofQV 'lirrogiag, qui 
locus, ni sit cdfruptus, Laertium a patria sic dictum esse, cum 
viris doctissimis mihi persuadeo. [Heum. in Actis Philos. 
P. 5. c. 3. p. 854. et Longol. in Praef. ad Edit, ipsius p. 4. siqq.J 

*' So wdl satisfied as to t\\e fact was Vossius, that, as Fgbr. 
observes, he frequently calls Diog. by the name of Laertienm^ 
de Arte Gramm. p. 1 1. etc." 

Thetford, April 1822. E. H. BARKER. 
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No. III. — [Continued from No, XLIX,p, 11.] 

"IxAViNO referred to Milton's historical work^ we oiay here 
take the opportunity of quoting two other pasisages^ en account 
•of the resemblance (however originating) which the circumstan- 
ces recorded in them bear to others in ancient history. The 
iirst occurs in the history of the Saxon King Athelstan^ and. re- 
sembles the traditions concerning Hecuba^ the wifeof Cyrus^ &c. 

*' The song went in Malmsbur/s days (f&r it seems he refus- 
^ fiot the authority of ballads for want of better) that his 
mother was a farmer's daughter^ but of excellent feature ; who 
dreamt one night she brought forth a moon that should enlighten 
the whole land ; which the King's nurse hearing of, took her 
"home and bred up courtly; that the King coming one day to 
visit his nurse^ saw there this damsel^ liked her^ and by earnest 
suit prevailing, had by her this famous Athelstan.** p. d67. 

The other relates to the murder of Athelwold by King Edgar, 
an act of which the historian speaks with an indulgence which is 
highly edifying. 

*^ It chanced that the earPs base (illegitimate) s<m coming by 
upon the fact, the King sternly asked him how he liked this game ; 
iie fliibmissly answering, that whatsoever pleased the King, must 
not displease him ; the King returned to his wonted temper, took 
an affection to the youth^ and ever after highly lavored him, 
making amends in the son for what he had done to the father/' 
Compare Herod, iii. 34, 35. AiyeTM yaip tl^Tv oivToywph^ Hpijfa- 
(Tina, rif frffta n ftdeXi(rra, xa) of Toi$ &yyeXlei$ l^opee oorof, rovrw 
rs 6 iroSg olvo)(iog tjif tcp Kotfifivcrrif rijx^ ii xu) aSn} o^ o-ftixpi)* eWw 
tff Xffyrrai rS^r ** Ilpii^uaires, xoTov fte nva voft,lfyv(ri lUp<rM fli^i 
Av^pot,; rhas r§ KSyovg Tngi Ijxeo TOicDyrai ;" I^v, Sc eiirtiv' **'jf2 iia^orm 
roL jEtev £XXa vavra fteyaXco^ 6iraive«r rjj is fiXoiv^M fri ^r* 
%\eiv<o$ irpocrxieciM," Tov fMv $^ Xlyeiv ravra *frep) Ilepirtwf, riv K, 
duftfltfteyroe, roioSs &firifiw6ur — ** Sv vvv ftade et^o$, e! Xeyovtn Tlipaat 
&kvfiioi, ffrt adro) Ksyovres recttroL frapafgoveowri, ei jxbv yoip tow 'jFaiiig 
TtfS 0*00 roWf, iorecorof h to7o-i vpoBvpotfri, jSaXeov TtJp^oifti (lifrr^ t^j 
xapiliif, nigo'M ^^ofiovToii XiyovTig oiHv' ^ Si afJi^igroD, ^otVM Jlij' 
c^g rs Xfycfv AXviiia, xeA jxe jxi) u-oofpovieiv,** Tottjra ^i elwovra, 
xa) hotrtivavra t4 rd^of, fS^eXfsiv tov waiJa" TTifrovrog Se too irai!6ig^ 
avoLQ-^H^nv auTOV xiXevuv, xa) (rxi^aaiott t^ fiXripM' eig $s h t^ xeif- 
$1)} wg^vai IviovTU Toy AVrov, tj^eiv rgog rov rotripa toG vetiihg^ 
yiXia-avTa, xa) isMpiyafia ytvifiinr " Hpii^ct^we^y oog.fMv iymyn i^ 
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inu it 6giovTa Avipa oi ^p§yi(p§a, xet) wtfji kotrrcp iitfAatvovra, tiwiir 
** Aivmra^ ouS* iv aurov iya>yc Soxeoo rov tidy eSrco ay lui^ 
/BaXffiy/' 

We remember, in Mo8beim*8 Ecclesiastical HiBtorji an M- 

count of a somewhat similar atrocity, ascribed to a fanatical or 

seditious demagogue of the middle ages, to which Mosheb 

refuses belief, on the ground of its inherent improbability. : Hii- 

tory, however, proves that such have been the favorite difcr- 

sions of tyrants of all kinds, and in all ages ; nor ia there soj 

.thing more incredible in such enormities, tiian in the new and 

refined modifications of vice related to have been introduced 

.under the Roman emperors. It is better to draw a lessoo 

from such examples, than to deny their existence. 

It is observable that Milton in this work calls the ancient ioba- 
bitantsof the island Britans; an orthography certainly more cla^ 
f ical than the received one. We much question, indeed, whether 
there is any ancient authority w*hatever for the name Briton, as 
. applied to the natives of Britain. Some of our old autbon 
write the word Britains. — A modern writer, proposing a refono 
(absit invidia dicto) in our orthography, lays down the practice 
of Milton as the standard by which it should be regulated; we 
do not now recollect whether he limits his proposed change to 
the language of poetry, or extends it to prose. If this suggcS' 
tion did not come, as we fear it does, a century too late, it nugfat 
. be worth attending to. 

. In a note to p. 344 of the XLVIth No. of the Journal, it 

is observed, '^ With the rude luxury, somewhat of the custoaii 

and polity of the old heroic tiroes might seem to have been pre- 

.. served among the Thessalians." It is remarkable also, that 

<many of the old heroic names remained in use among them; as 

Jason, Polydamas, (Horn, and Xen. Hell.) Orestes, (Thud.) 

.Menon, (Horn. U. XII. Thuc. II. and Xen. Anab. 1I«) Lyco- 

phron, (Hom.) &c. 

' Bloinfield on .Slsch. Agam. 636. {in wxt\ ivcKifuarra 8" wfiftt 
(al. wpopu) xoika, observes, '' ^schylum formani Homencam 
adoptasse crediderim." Perhaps the same remark may be ap- 
plied to the passage of Sophocles, (rou 'Ojxi}pixa)Tarov) quoted 
immediately before, CEd. Col. 1622, ovS' ir dpipei /3o^. — Id the 
references to Erfurdt and Elmsley, at the end of the note on 1. 
615, there is evidently some mistake. 

Mitford's Hist, of Greece, Vol. x. p. 454, note 3. '* Ti 
Upm Tois $tois iindiis, hfu^etydv, Sia vuxros fTv^ej^f v.— 'The pretended 
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translation of this passage runs thus: ^Sacris<>peratu8y cibum 
sumsit avidius. »inc nocte febre tentatus est/ The trans- 
lators, by the insertion of the utterly unauthorised words avi- 
dius and Hinc, have ,been guilty of nothing less tha>n a most im- 
pudent and malicious forgery." (So in the preceding page, 
Gronovius's '' inadvertency nearly equals his malice and arro- 
gance.") This is in the very spirit of Gifford's vindications of 
Ben Jonson. We know not which to admire more, the histo- 
rian's confidence in his own scholarship, or the indignalion with 
which he repels so venial a charge against the memory of Alex- 
ander the Great, as that of eating a hearty supper. There are 
three points in which Mr. Mitford is deficient : a critical 
knowledge of the Greek language — a more intimate familiarity 
with ancient literature in general — and a deeper insight into the 
Greek national character. His work is a most valuable one^ 
and calculated to dispel a cloud of delusions which have pre- 
vailed on the subject to which it relates ; but it is not complete. 
In the Quarterly critique of his fifth volume, (the work apparently 
of a philosophical and enlightened writer,) his want of enlarged 
views, as well as some other faults, are animadverted on. 
^' His mind/' says the Reviewer, ** is acute, and his patience 
unwearied, in investigating the probable truth or falsehood of 
an asserted event; but it does not possess that enlargement of 
inquiry, and that vividness of imagination which can present the 
results of its researches iii one luminous point of view, and col- 
lect the scattered rays of insulated facts, till they converge into 
an image of truth for the delight and instruction of mankind." 
The critic, however, < is unnecessarily severe, on Mr. Mitford's 
style ; the passages which he has adduced as specimens of harsh- 
ness of style, are extreme instances, and (we believe) have few 
farallels in the volume Under review : nor, perhaps, has he given 
is author sufficient credit for the manly plainness of his style — 
a style which we are almost disposed to prefer to that of Gibbon. 
Having mentionech the article in the Quarterly^ we take the 
opportunity of recommending a late paper in the British Critic, 
either by the same or a congenial hand, on Bekker's Thucy- 
dides. 

E Milioni Como. 
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OfMi hvapytti clo'opeo' wiir^tta Sc 

rhf 'Koripoi rhv fMyioroy^ corf itSof naiiif 

irfft^ffiv ipar/iVf %v ^ep, XMUxAmf^v, 
^X^^ re r^(r$8 <rmiJt,str6$ r cLiMvroqa,. 
Sffeuvi ft,' I\ti;, if /xsA^yp^iftoy vcf o; 
l^eiy 1$ ^^^y^y afyvpu imrXoofiMTOL ; 
io'aiye ft* o^cy* »; jxeXay^p^ifcoy ys^^ 
rc/yef irgo; ^^y^y apyvpci frvfrXatfAmrat, 
Xrwrdv re jSoXXii fiyyos h SeySpoi^ wxyoi^. 

ifMns 8*9 oircywep ^ifypi^M vo^^aoraTM 
aMVOTov oivia¥f rX^^oft' (^rguyei yea 
^'KPC^ /Mr' ed*) ol $' Axeio-iy o^x lo-d)^ [Aiutpav, 



'AvuTraurr^L 



^Ax^ Tipwd, voXu repirv/rra 

p^i/?} fiulvovfr% a7rpo(riiJLtXos, 
X a Sijt' ^x^«5 iraLpoi TroiovifMUf 
^fuyiou Torajxovy j^sipM^iv apyoiy 
xa) i^ifJi^aovas xar' loore^oyot/^y 
xoyp^y ya/ei^ TroXu^yoy* 

iseaffvyloi Tixgoy ufcyoy kiffiiv 

thei (Mtt gUri [Mi, ei tt irou §TSfg 
Tolv ^toyifoiv riya (rovrpoflavp 

9'(p Napxi(r(r(p irpocofLolav ; 
el i* ou (Tf ' uvrpM tou u^r' aySoxo/x^ 
'xpw4/aj, SeTJoy jxo'yoy, cS Aiaxjo^S 
i'KOXj aldeplov ivydrep xuxXou* 
jxio'Soy 8g flgjiiy oixou /Mtix^'U 

Uuiif w^/urtfi X^P'^ ^'8f(/^# 
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Milton^ Par. Reg. 11. 69. <soliloquy of Mary) 
While I to sorrows am no less advaoc'dy 
^nd fears as eminent, above the lot 
Of other women^ by the birth I bore^ 8cc. 
From Horn. 11. S. 428. 

ij apa iri tij, o<r«i ifoi elo*' iv ^OXiiMftn, 

lb. 454. sq. Riches more api 

To slacken virtue, &c. 
Apt has here the sense of the Deitin apttis» So III. ig6. 

just trial ere 1 merit 

My exaltation i. e. earn : the Latin mereri. 

Thus instrument f 387 ; curious, IV. 42 ; appearing, ib. 99. 
We notice these liatinisms, as not immediately obvious. In the, 
conclusion of the angelic song, IV. 629. 

Hail, Son of the most High, heir of bodi worlds, 

Qnelier of Satan > 

Milton may seem to have had in view the titles of honor, with 
which the Roman soldiers in their acclamations after a victory 
saluted their triumphant commander. 
—I, 488. 

Who ever by consulting at thy shrine 

Return'd the wiser, or the more instinct 

To fly or follow what concem'd him most, 8cc. 

See the celebrated reply of Cato to Labienus, in the IXth 
Book of Lucan, '' Quid quseri^ Labiene, jubes ?" &c. 
—III. 172. 

2^al and Duty are not slow, 

But on Occasion's forelock watchful wait. 
They themselves rather are occasion best. 
Zeal of thy Father's house, duty to free 
Thy country from her heathen servitude. 
Milton seems to have had in view Homer's El^oWd^ &fiaro$, x. 
r. X. — The description of Satan's disguise in Book I, 314. 

an aged man in rural weeds^ ^ 

Following, as seem'd, the quest of some stray ewe. 
Or wither*d sticks to gather, which might serve 
Against a winter's day, when winds blow keen^ 
To warm him wet return'd from field at eve — 

is a more close copy of Homer's manner than any thing els^ jo 
Milton. Throughout the greater part of the poem, however, 
an imitation of the gnomic passages of the later Greek poets is 
more visible* This resemblance is more Sitrikipg than even in 

VOL. XXV* a Ji. NO. t. z 
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the Paradise Lost. See L 400 : ib. 409y 8cc. Samson, 1. 288. 
1^92, ought perhaps to be pointed thus: 
He all their ammunition 
^nd feats of war defeats ; 
With plain heroic magnitude of mind 
And celestial vigor arnfd 
Their armories and magazines coatemns. 
Thus the opposition between the two similar words is made 
more manifest, as in 1. ]289> and again in the same passage, I. 
1282—3 ; so Par. L. 1. <' highly they rag'd against the Highest." 
Samson^ 1. 1361. 

'• who knows how he may report 

Thy words by adding fuel to the flame ? 
A classical inversion: ''add fuel — by reporting." 

1. 1581. 

— —   by whom fell he? 

What glorious hand gave Samson his death's wound? 
JEn. XII. 322. 

— -— r — :- pressa est insignis gloria facti. 
Nee sese iEneae jactavit vulnere quisquam. 
(where^ by the way, we do not consider gloria is ironically in- 
tended.)  R. M. 

NOTICE OF 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF HOGARTH; i. e. Ho^ 

garth illustrated from passages in authors he never 
read^ and could not understand. — Nichols and Son. 

We once heard an eccentric friend speak of Hogarth as ** the 

Eeatest poet of the last century.'* By this was meant, that 
ogarth had the faculties of a poet, and that the degree of poe- 
tical power, developed in his pictures, was greater than any 
thing discoverable in the works of contemporary versemen. 
Hogarth's knowlege, both of the meteorolo0 of the human 
heart, (if the term may be used,) and of its inner recesses ; his 
possession of that cheniic faculty by which realities are trans- 
muted into poetry; the under current of energy and feeling, 
which is visible throughout his mirth, and which^ to the eye of 
a true critic, distinguishes him from the ordinary painter of low 
life ; his pathetic and his terrific powers, have been vindicated 
and illustrated by abler pens than ours. 

It is, however, more particularly in his character of satirical 
moralist, and painter of manners, that the present author, 
or compiler, has compared Hogadth with the ancient poets 
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of Rome. We extract part of the Prefece, as illustrating the 

design of the work^ and its origin ; although the explanation! 

given of the latter^ is itself somewhat enigmatical. 

. Underneath the Print in Hogarth's Works called '^ The Discovery/' 
is this Motto, 

** Qui color albus erat, nunc est contrarius alboJ'' 
The pursuit of this idea has produced the following collection. 

Dr. Jortin tells us, ^*- Dr. Thirlby was once resolved to publish Sbak- 
speare, and persuaded him, Jortin, to read ever that poet with a view to 
mark the passages where he had either imitated Greek and La.tjin wri^rs, 
or at least fallen into the same thoughts and expressions. Many of 
these allusions or coi'ncidai(:es,'' continues J.ortiti, ** appeared ; but 
Thirlby dropped his design, add I «»€." * 

It is much to be lamented that such a design came to nothing when 
it had got into hands so able. It appears as if Dr. Jx)rtin had a higher 
opinion of the leari^ing of Shakspeare than has been entertained, subse- 
quently to the year 1766, when Dr. Farmer published his first essay. on 
tne subject. 

On the learning of Hoearth, or, more properly speaking^ on 'his want 
of it, there never has been more, than one opmion: it may be seen 
throughout Nichols's << Biographical Anecdotes of Hogarth."^ 

Dr. Johnson, in his life of ^rioi\ says, it is not always easy to deter- 
mine whether similitudes proceed from accident or imitation. 

In the present case the difficulty lis at an end ; and the employment 
is not unpleasing, thus to remark the coincidences of thoughts written 
at such distant periods^^ by persons who could not possibly imitate each 
other. 

Swift, in his " Rhapsody on Poetry," says, 

<' Commentators view 
In Homer, more than Homer knew.*^ 

The same that has thus. been said of Poets, may be said of Painters — 
ut Fictura Poesif,— and for the same reason : both draw from Nature. 
Without this clue, the coincidences already mentioned wouh) be inex- 
plicable — coincidences of thought, written at periods so distant from each 
other as those of Aristotle ana Hogarth; especially when we know it 
was wholly impossible that the latter rou/J imitate the former. 

The education of Hogarth was so confined, that it left him deficient 
in common orthography ; in other words, he could not spell. 

Under disadvantages thus obvious, such was the fire, such the native 
genius of Hogarth, that he has delineated, clothed, and embodied the 
ideas of almbst every Roman poet, before, after, and at the Augustan 
age. 

He has done more : as Dr. Warton says,' in the first volume of his 
<^ Essay on Pope," the works of Hogarth h*ave more of what the Ancients 
called the neoz in them, the ilfores, the Mdrum ptopnetatei^ than the 
composition of any tif her modem* wkatsoever. - -. ... 

** Prscipuus ad notandos mores,"^ are the words of Quintilian on Ho- 

« Ovid. MeUm. ii. 541. * Jortin's Tracts, vol. II. p. 526. 

3 Third Edit. 8vo, pp. 55-56, 86,861, 874 : 4to, vol. I. pp.334, 868. vol.' II. 
206,244. 

^ The period here spoken of exceeds 2000 years, Arbtotle Uved 800 year* 
before Christ, aUdlHbl^ died fai 1764. ' 

s See Vol* I; -p^ 122, 128; And aM^idiols's 8to, p. 65 4 4lo) v«l. I. p. 209. 

* Quint, a KiUm, Uli. X. €a^ L | VI. 1. p. 878^ . * - - 
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race : tbey are not more applicable to him than they are to Hogarth, to 
him we are indebted, as Swift and^Cicero f»y of Homer, for tnore than he 
did or could peroewe :* " Qui locus, quse species forfnsB, qui motus Ho- 
minum, qui Molierum non ita expictus est, ut, qus Ipte ntm videnif not 
utvideremos effecerit.^' The objects are before the spectator'a eyes; 
the ideas, many times his own, 

** Sunt oculit subjecta fidelibosi ct quae 
Jpte <t&t tradit tpedaiarr* 
The pictures, ** Narrationes credibiles ; nee historico, «ed quotidisDo 
termone explicate diliKide.'^ 

Our author has accordingly illustrated several of Hogarth's 
principal performances^ by centos of passages from the differ- 
ent Latin writers^ exhibiting the correspondences above atluded 
to. 

We have room oidy for the foUovmig extracts, which we 

leave to the judgment of our readers ; obselTving, that the com- 

meii^tary might perhaps be enlarged widi sokne advantage. Our 

lirst quotation ahall be from the *' Haitot's Program/' 

2%em, or Subject t 

Ingenia et mores Meretncum«^ 

Esordhmt 
Plate I. Five Figures. 
'Mulier qusdam abhinc triennium 



Ehoraod^ commigravit hue vicinie ; 
Inopia, et cogn&torum negligentufi 
Coacta, eeregia forma atque state Integra. 
Primum, haec pudice vitam parce ac duriter 
Agebat, lana ac tela victum qusritans ; ' 

Platen. Five Figures: 

Sed postquam Amans accessit, pretium pollicetis, 
tJnus, tt item otter ^ 7«^ 
Accepit conditionem. 

Plate in. : 
(Nunc,* instmcta pulchre ad pemiciem 
Victum vu^o quserere) qusestum occipit. 
Harum ' vSlere inluviem, sordes, idopiam ; 
Quam inbaneam^ sols sint domi, atque avids cibi. 
Quo pacto esjure heitemo** panem atrum vorent ! 

Plate IV. Eleven Figures : 
Hine, *^ in Pistrinum, est recta proficisci via. 

Plate V. Six Figures : 
Jam — ^ferme moriens,'' 

* Cicero de Homero c€Bco. V. Tosc Qusst. 5, p. 4579. Edit. Ijotetis. 

* Hot. Ars Poet. 181. 

' GicfKo. y, Prietcot on Hoitoe, Cambridge, ITTS, p. 228. 

 Orig. " Ex Andro." ' Ter. Sun. 

• See the diiiection oa the Goose—" For nj Ommn*" 

' See the Print, Fig. 2, with die Maid. • Ter. HMat AcC UL 8. 1. 

• Ter. Bm. Act. V. S. 4. >« See the Watch. " ftaet nkbrs IMtf . 
«» Ter. And. Act m. 8. 4. •! Ter. And. Ast I. 8. ir 
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Volnus alit venis et caece carpitur igni.* 

CkUOitropke : 
Plate VI. Thirteen Figures: 
Vivit Gnatus ; 
Matrem i|isain, ex sgritudine Aoc, 
MiBeraiD, Mors consecuta est.* 

Scene: 
Moerenteisyflenteisy lacrumanteisi et miseranteis.' 

EpUogut: 
Es hoc, heu ! quanti el quants sua iunera vendunt 1^ 
Vi ' ilos in septis secretis nascitur hortis, &c* 
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In the xlviiith number of this Journal, p. 337, Mr* TajloTy . 
in quoting the fcdlowing words of Proclus, »riiw)smT9 St rms km^ 
rou xatapwrotrats nrijSoXai^ 6 rep nXaroovi jxey aviufiaxxwcag i^s oAi^ 
t»g xcu i [MTTOs netraarmg r^g ttiag akufiuas nj; h wmgms ^f yt- 
yofftfyof rmm^ i^yi|xaw imm t<w AtiMV roxnwf Xoyooy ovreof UfofmmiSp 
observes, that 6 fuorof is evidently erroneous, and testifies Hmt 
an Harleian Ms. reads ofMorio^: from which Mr. T. elicits 
IfMOTryos. The true reading is, perhaps, iftsia-Ttos. Marinus 
p. 20=: 8. uses the expression 6fMirrMV avnx^s voitia^M. 

In the same No., p. 348, the foUoWing passage is quoted 
from Livy, iii. 5, ** Interim in castris Furius consul, quum pri* 
mo quietus obsidionem passus esset, in incautum hostem decu* 
mana porta erupit; et, quum persequi posset, metu substitil, ne 
qua, ex parte altera, in castra vis iieret. Furium legatum, fra* 
ter idem consulis erat, longTus extulit cursus ; nee suos ille red- 
euntes, persequendi studio, neque hostium ab tergo incursum 
vidit Ita excluaus, multis 8«pe frustra conatibus captis^ acriter 
dimicans eecidit. £t comul, nun<^o circumventi fratris, convert 
su$ ad i^9uim, dum ae temer^ magis quam satis caute, \n nie- 
diam dimicationem infert, vuloere accepto, segre ab circumstan 
tibus ereptus, et suorum animos turbavit, et hostes ferociorefl» 
fecit ; qui csede legati et consulis vuloere accensi, nulla deiode 
vi auatioeri potuere, quumi compuisi in castra Romani rursus ob» 
aiderenUir, uec spe oec viribu^ pares; venisaetque in periculuQ 



> Virgn. JEa. IV. s 

* Ter. Phorm. Act. V. 8. 1. Vide Donatam in veilmn Hac, 
s later Enaii Fn^neal. Vkle Pieicot on Hoiim^, 218, 

 Jut sasl, Vm. IDS. 9 Utiaittff, I^ 
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suiiima rerum> ni T. Quinctius peregrintis copiis ctHni Latin<r 
Hernicoque exercitu subvenisset/ 

The three correspondents D. B. H., J. W., and M., have 
written much on this difficult passage; but, like most writers of 
the present day, throw little Irght on critical subjects.- Jn the 
words, printed in Italics, the whole difficulty exists^ apd by the 
following easy emendations, will be done totally away; read 
therefore, — at-^cum reversus ad pugnandum-^quin — feregre^ 
vec opinus, — 

The antithesis requires at, 

Sound sense reqtiifeii^ that mention be made of> the return of 
the Consul, who had retired, to renew the fight. 

The rules of correct Laitinity denumd, after the negative nulla 
vi potuere, the particle quin. 

Lastly, to omit all mention of 'Tf Quinctius coming quickly 
td'the i^lief of- the camp, reduced, to the greatest straits, would 
prove^^Quinctius no general and Livy no Jiistorian^ 

. • X. 

:N*-B. If these emendations be the property of any preceding 
scbolar, I beg that I may be added to the .other plagiarists of the 
present times. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON 

Some of the notes in the, late ^ Hr. Dajlzel^s CoUecta-^ 
nea Graca Majora :. By the Rev. J. $eaqer. 

> I.' . No. I.. . 

P. 6. (2d ed. 1789) (from Herodot. b. i.) TeXAoi Qa^- 

$uUo) roOro /tev, r^^voXio; ev ^xomh]^^ ^raTSf^'iJo'ay notKoi re xipyoM, 
xai'&^i eJit iitoLCi rixva nxyevofiwvu, xa) 'jrurra TapafjkwlvMror rwn 
Se/rotf j3/ou eu ^xovri, eo^ rot vof ^fMV, reAee^rij toO jS/ou XfltjtAfrporeenf 
lireyivrro,  . .». 

" Cbnstrue igitur, et iftterpretare vcrnacule, toDto Sc, in 
the next place, rsXewr^ Xafiir^oT&ni rw^lou ^»ywrro [ixwya)} 
[aura J. S.] ?xovt« eZ toS fitov, «c rei frap ijfiTv, hfi moreover oft- 
taitied a most splendid end of lus Uf^j W^A at an advanced 
age, if one considers the nature of man," Prof.. Dalzel. 

This consideration of the nature of wai/,.i. e. J suppose^ 
of his usual term of life, is understood of course, whenever 
the age of any individual is mentioned. ' The relative terma 
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Milton^ Par. Reg, II. 69. <8oliloqay of Mary) 
While I to sorro\i's am no less advanc'd. 
And fears as eminent, above the lot 
Of other women^ by the birth I bore, 8cc. 
From Horn. II. S. 428. 

ij ap» ifj Ti^, Srai 6tai t lo*' ev *0>Ji(Mr<p, 

Too'0'aS' h\ ^petrh ^a-tv untr^iTO xifiiot Xfiyfoty x. r. X. 

lb. 454. sq. Riches more apt 

To slacken virtue, 8cc. 
Apt has here the sense of the LAtin aptus» So III. ig6. 

just trial ere 1 merit 

'illy exaltation i. e. earn ; the Latin mereri. 

Thus instrument, 387 ; curious, IV» 42 ; appearing, ib. 99. 
We notice these liatinisms, as not immediately obvious. In the, 
conclusion of the angelic song, IV. 629. 

Hail, Son of the most High, heir of both worlds, 

Queller of Satan > 

Milton may seem to have had in view the titles of honor, with 
which the Roman soldiers in their acclamations after a victory 
saluted their triumphant commander. 
—I. 438. 

Who ever by consulting at thy shrine 

Returned the wiser, or the more instinct 

To fly or follow what concerned him most, &c. 

See the celebrated reply of Cato to Labiemis, in the IXth 
Book of Lucan, '' Quid quseri^ Labiene, jubes ?" 8cc. 
—III. 172. 

Zeal and Duty are not slow, 

But on Occasion's forelock watchful wait. 
They themselves rather are occasion best. 
Zeal of thy Father's house, duty to free 
Thy country from her heathen servitude. 
Milton seems to have had in view Homer's BH^fAmh^ igtcros, x. 
t, X. — The description of Satan's disguise in Book I. 314. 

an aged man in rural weeds, '^ 

Following, as seem'd, the quest of some stray ewe. 
Or wither'd sticks to gather, which might serve 
Against a winter's day, when winds blow keen. 
To warm him wet return'd from field at eve — 

is a more close copy of Homer's manner than any thing else in 
Milton. Throughout the greater part of the poem, however, 
an imitation of the gnomic passages of the later Greek poets is 
more visible. This resemblance is mpre sitrikiag than even in 
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vu yhoiTO, ulg ffthtXdivTi^ rnevoiroiovfAfStft, Xenoph* Mem. ii. i, 
4. 
P. 13. (fifomHerodot.i.)"~i*'!X«''^^«* ^^ **^ ^ xoWJap «jpiyy|M 

ff^fffffToerov, co; fyw wiifta'XM, fuixpm. (iwtl yt iwwKolBii, he wmAmh 
Tifotf, ro9 fiapfiapixou Bvn^ rh *EXKfjftxir Of xm S^uirwpw, jui 
ithfihs ^Xitfou Am^XkotYfjJn^v ffAKKar) el xoH rjrtyt oSroi f Piflikni^ 
ins and Megacles) h *A6f^vodoKrif rom wpAtotvi Xryoftlvota'tv Am 

^* xo) — sapple iraKh jJM}iXo¥ oSreo — el oSro/ yf h *Ati^9cdoifrt tAti 
AffT^/xfyoio-f ffvai, x. r. X. Angl. and mnch more so, if ihej 
among the Athenians, a people who were then said to be, 
&c.— *• Dalz- 

It is not easy to imagine why Mr. Dalsel shoald hate 
obscored so plain a sentence as tiiis with snch an nninteDi- 
gible explanation, xa) follows fl both in the arrangement of 
the text, and in the sense. s\ xa) r^e, &c. is not connected, 
in construction, with any part of the parenthesis, but widi 
those words beifore it, /Aij^avohnrai irp^y/xa ffu194i9r0eTw.--.As If 
Herod, had said, ''I may well say twititrrarov, if the most 
eminent men, among a people most eminent for wisdom, 
coald at that time be prompted by ambition to make use of 
such an artifice.'' 

P. 14. — TotrroKn afus^iiuvog 6 "ApTretyo^, Ss ol iraptSd^ r) imk 
ttoy xffxoo7ti}/xffyoy t^ far) 6avir», Ifei xXaton 1$ roi oixia. 

**T^¥ M taf&rai] i. e. xetra r^v !8ov M tetvirto, Angl. Ac^ 

cording to the fashion on the prospect of death/' Dab. 

I should think oroXi^v or Mrfra was the word understood, 

not 3Soy. 

P. 87. (from Thucydides b. i.) Xtfti ris faritrroXij, h J^, 
inrovo^as r) roiourov Tpoctwt<rraXtat, xai aurov fSptv ^yywyfe^Liiim 

" Angl. In which having suspected that some such injunc- 
tion was added, he found, besides other circumstances, kuaii' 
self also expressly marked down to be put to death,— devot- 
ed to death. Ubi notandum^ inf. act. xntmv reddi debere 

passive" — &c. Dalz. Mr. Dalsel supposes iyytypaft^fkhnp 
to agree with edniv. I have no doubt it agrees with ixtivo 
understood. — iSgiy hyyiyi^F*!^^^^ lx«yo, hiXovhi xrtlntv adroV. 

P. 68. (from ^enopb. Cyrop.) Naifjict Afy Hpj h Kvpo^* la-wg 
yap tarrov kiniXtts ^ Iv ?oreb xgovco 6 "Eqng wi^vxe (rtiorxma^eo^ 
Softpeoirof. 

**i<r»^yijJaTTOyiT?XJffj, &C.] Angl. Perhaps you ALWAYS 

go away sooner." Dalz. The word " always^* can have no 
place here. Araspes is speaking not of his insensibility 
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Milton^ Par. Reg. II. 69. <8oliloqay of Mary) 
While I to sprro\i's am no less advanc'd. 
And fears as eminent, above the lot 
Of other women^ by the birth I bore, 8cc. 
From Horn. II. S. 428. 

ij apu 8^ ri$j Srai 6ia\ ilv ev *0\vfMrep, 

lb. 454. sq. Riches more apt 

To slacken virtue, 8cc. 
jipt has here the sense of the LAtin aptus. So III. ig6. 

just trial ere I merit 

My exaltation — ^i. e. earn ; the Latin mereri. 

Thus instrument^ 387 ; curious, IV» 42 ; appearing^ ib. 99. 
We notice these liatinisms, as not immediately obvious. In the, 
conclusion of the angelic song, IV. 629. 

HaiK Son of the most High, heir of both worlds, 
Qtieller of Satan __—_ 

Milton may seem to have had in view the titles of honor, with 

which the Roman soldiers in their acclamations after a victory 

saluted their triumphant commander. 

—I. 438. 

Who ever by consulting at thy shrine 

Returned the wiser, or the more instinct 

To fly or follow what concerned him most, &c. 

See the celebrated reply of Cato to Labiemis, in the IXth 
Book of Lucan, '' Quid quaeri^ Labiene, jubes ?" 8cc. 
—III. 172. 

Zeal and Duty are not slow, 

But on Occasion's forelock watchful wait. 
They themselves rather are occasion best. 
Zeal of thy Father's house, duty to free 
Thy country from her heathen servitude. 
Milton seems to have had in view Homer's JEJ^oleoyi^ aqtaros, x. 
r. A. — The description of Satan's disguise in Book L 314. 

an aged man in rural weeds, '^ 

Following, as seem'd, the quest of some stray ewe. 
Or wither'd sticks to gather, which might serve 
Against a winter's day, when winds blow keen. 
To warm him wet return'd from field at eve — 

is a more close copy of Homer's manner than any thing els^ in 
Milton. Throughout the greater part of the poem, however, 
an imitation of the gnomic passages of the later Greek poets is 
more visible. This resemblance is more a^trikiog than eveii in 
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ifffAS heipyug iWopm* ninQtia 6i 

rh ndripet riv fiiyioToyy tSn %iy naxif 

»g iouMs ffOTi, To/vifioV A' vwT/iptniSf 

4^X*i^ Tf T^frSs tripi^siTos r ^/xumga. 
•trouvl fir* ffXri^, jf jxeXayp^i/xoy va^o; 
fTfiy 1^ ^g^yijif afyvpei irsirXjmfAtiTa ; 
i(ram ft' o^sv* n^ pi^eKay^tiMV vi^o( 
Tffiysi v^o; ^p^y^y apyvpei vivkifAMreif 
Knrif rt ^aXXn fiyyog sy $8y$poi^ irvKvoig. 
ov lAJH wigeoTtv M yuLO'tywiTois fioav 
fficQ^ h\ oirovfrep p^a^o/xai vo^^oerarM 
«xot;0Toy aOSay, rXyj^ofi,' {irguyei via 



*Avu7raurr9{. 



*Axf^ Tipmfoi, icQXh TBpmlrra 

vpfi^av 'Axfi$ 
uipl fialvouv\ a7rpo(r6iJi>tXDSf 
X a digr' ^^iois irsipot. 7roiov6i^ovf 
^guytou voTajxou, j^supiMO'iv apyoi, 
x») ?^i[Ji^Y^ ^oir* ioare^avovSf 

Koyx'i^ ya/ffi^ ^roXu^yoy* 
Sv6a irodcp (TOi ^vvTaxopuivoL 
vavvuxia Tixgoy ufiyoy cafficiv 

f MTg /Ao^y Aiti fJt,otf si ri Tou gISf$ 
Toly Sioyeyoiy riyc^ (rvvrpoflav, 

g-(p Napxlo'O'cip wp09'0[Mlav ; 
ff] i* ai erf' avrpcp ^rou ur' avioKopi^ 
'xpiA|/aj, Seifoy fiovoVy to Aeo'^ots 
fsro;^', alfleoiou duyclrep xuxXow 
fjt,Kriov $6 0gjDy oTxou [Mtixp^s^ 

(TV y aiuoi^aioL 
UicHi ir^tjj X^/Pi^ 9}S0(!^» 
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Milton^ Par. Reg. II. 69. <8oliloqay of Mary) 
While I to sprro\i's am no less advanc'd. 
And fears as eminent, above the lot 
Of other women^ by the birth I bore, 8cc. 
From Horn. II. S. 428. 

ij apa iff Ti$j Srai 6iai tlv iv *0\vfji,7reo, 

lb. 454. sq. Riches more apt 

To slacken virtue, 8cc. 
Apt has here the sense of the LAtin aptus. So III. ig6. 

just trial ere 1 merit 

My exaltation — ^i. e. earn ; the Latin mereri. 

Thus instrument, 387 ; curious, IV» 42 ; appearing, ib. 99. 
We notice these liatinisms, as not immediately obvious. In the, 
conclusion of the angelic song, IV. 629. 

Hail, Son of the most High, heir of both worlds, 

Queller of Satan > 

Milton may seem to have had in view the titles of honor, with 
which the Roman soldiers in their acclamations after a victory 
saluted their triumphant commander. 
—I. 438. 

Who ever by consulting at thy shrine 

Returned the wiser, or the more instfaict 

To fly or follow what concemM him most, 8cc. 

See the celebrated reply of Cato to Labiemis, in the IXth 
Book of Lucan, '' Quid quseri^ Labiene, jubes ?" 8cc. 
—III. 172. 

Zeal and Duty are not slow, 

But on Occasion's forelock watchful wait. 
They themselves rather are occanon best. 
Zeal of thy Father's house, duty to free 
Thy country from her heathen servitude. 
Milton seems to have had in view Homer's EJsolwvhs aqtcrog, x. 
r. A. — The description of Satan's disguise in Book I. 314. 

an aged man in rural weeds, -^ 

Following, as seem'd, the quest of some stray ewe. 
Or wither'd sticks to gather, which might serve 
Against a winter's day, when winds blow keen. 
To warm him wet return'd from field at eve — 

is a more close copy of Homer's manner than any thing els^ in 
Milton. Throughout the greater part of the poem, however, 
an imitation of the gnomic passages of the later Greek poets is 
more visible* This resemblance is more striking than even in 
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the Paradise Lost. See I. 400 : ib. 409^ 8cc. Samson, 1. 288. 
l^d^, ought perhaps to be pointed thus: 
He all their ammunition 
And feats of war defeats ; 
With plain heroic magnitude of mind 
And celestial vigor arm*d 
Their armories and magazines contemns. 
Thus the opposition between the two similar words is made 
more manifest, as in 1. 1289> and again in the same passage, I. 
128£ — 3 ; so Par. L. 1. *' highly they rag'd against the Highest.'' 
Samson^ 1. 1361. ' 

'• who knows how he may report 

Thy words by adding fuel to the flame I 
Aclassical inversion: ^<add fuel — by reporting/' 

1. 1581. 

— — by whom fell he? 

What glorious hand gave Samson his death's wound ? 
Mn. XII. 3^2. 

. . — r^-r — r- pr^ssa est insignis gloria facti, 
Nee sese ^neae jactavit vulnere quisquam. 
(where, by the way, we do not consider gloria is ironically in- 
tended.) JR. M. 



• I 



NOTICE OF 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF HOGARTH ; i. e. Ho^ 

garth illustrated from passages in authors he never 
readt and could not understand. — Nichojls and Son. 

Vr E once hear<} an eccentric friend speak of Hogarth as '' the 

Eeatest poet of the last century." By this was ineant, that 
ogarth had the faculties of a poet, and that the degree of poe- 
tical power, developed in bis pictures, was greater than any 
thing discoverable in the works, of contemporary v^rsemen. 
Hogarth's knowlege, both of the meteorology of the human 
heart, (if the term may be used,) and of its inner recesses ; his 
possession of that chemic faculty by which realities are trans- 
muted into poetry; the under current of energy and feeling, 
which is visible throughout his mirth, and which^ to the eye of 
a true critic, distinguishes him from the ordinary painter of low 
life ; his pathetic and hrs terrific powers^ have been vindicated 
and illustrated by abler pens than ours. 

It is, however, more particularly in his character of satirical 
moralist, and painter of manners, that the present author, 
or compiler, faas compared Hogarth with the ancient poeu 
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of Rome. We extract part of the Prefoce, as illustrating the 
design of the work, and itis origin ; although the explanation 
given of the latter, is itself somewhat enigmatical. 

. Underneath the Print in Hogarth's Works called *^ The Discovery," 
is this Motto, 

** Qui color albus erat, nunc est contrarins alhor^'' 
The pursuit of this idea has produced the foliowiug collection. 

Dr. Jortin tells us, ^< Dr. Thirlby was lonee resolved to publish Shak- 
speare,and persuaded him, Jortin, to read eVer that poet .with a view to 
mark the passages where he had either imitated Greek and^L^Xin wri^rs, 
or at least fallen into the same thoughts and expressions. Many of 
these allusiobs or coi'ncidoaces,^ continues Jortin, ''^ appeared ; but 
Thirlby dropped his design, add I mine.'' ^ . > • 

It is much to be lamented that such a design came to nothing whea 
it had got into hands so able. It appears as if Dr. Jjortin had a higher 
opinion of the learning of Shakspeare than has been entertained, subse- 
quently to the yeiar 1766, when Dr. Farmer jpubltshed his first essay on 
the subject. • 

On the learning, of Hoffarth^ibr, tnore properly speaking, on 'his want 
of it, there never has been more, than one opmion: it may be seen 
throughout Nichols's'^ Biographical Anecdotes of Hogarth."^ 

Dr. Johnson, in his life of Prior^ says, it is not always easy to deter- 
mine whether similitudes proceed from accident or imitation. 

In the present case the difficulty is at an end; and the employment 
is not unpleasing, thus to remark the coincidences of thoughts written 
at such distant periods^ by persons who could not possibly inHtate each 
other. 

Swift, in his " Rhapsody dn Poetry," says, 

" Commentators view 
In Homer, more than Homer knew.'^ 

The same that has thus. been said of Poets, may be said of Painters — 
ut Pictura Poesi«,— and for the same reason : bpth draw from Nature. 
Without this clue, the coincidences already mentioned woul^ be inex- 
plicable — coincidences of thought, written at periods so distant from each 
other as those of Aristotle ana Hogarth; especially when we know it 
was wholly impossible that the latter rcm/d imitate the former. 

The education of Hogarth was so confined, that it left him deficient 
in common orthography ; in other words, he could not spell. 

Under disadvant;ages thus obvious, such was the fire, such the native 
genius of Hogartb, that he has delineated, clothed, and embodied the 
ideas of almbst every Roman, poet, before, after, and at the Augustan 

age- 
He has done more : as Dr. Warton says,' in the first volume of his 

*' Essay on Pope," the works of Hogarth have tnore of what the Ancients 

called the Heoz in them, the Mores, the Morum ptoprktatei, than the 

composition of any o t h er m od e r n - whatsoever. - ^ 

'^Prsscipuus ad notandos mores,"^ are the words of Quintilian on Ho- 



' Ovid. MeUm. ii. 541. * Jortin's Tracts, vol. II, p. 626. 

3 Third Edit. 8vo, pp. ff5-S6, 86,801, 874 : 4to, vol. I. pp.334, 868. vol. II. 
206,244. 

^ The period here spoken of exceeds 2000 years, Aristotle lived 300 years 
before Christ; aMHil^ died fai 1764. « ' 

s See Vot Ii'M^e 122, 128; And tee^idiols's 8ve, p. 65 f 4lo> veli L p. 209. 

• Quint, a lUltaio^ Xil^ X. cap. L ( VI. 1, p. 87*. . . - ■^- 
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race : tbey are not more applicable to him than they are to Hogarth, to 
him we are indebted, as Swift and^Cicero f»y of Homer, for tnore than he 
did or could perceke ;* " Qui locus, quse species formae, qui motus Ho- 
minum, qui Mulierum non ita expictus est, ut, que Jpie nan viderkf noi 
utvideremos effecerit.^' The objects are before the spectmtor'a eyes; 
the ideas, many times his own, 

^ Sunt oculis subjecta fiddibus, et qute 
JpK it&t tradiU ipedaiarr* 
The pictures, ** Narrationes credibiles ; nee historico, sed quotidiano 
sermone explicate dilucide.''3 

Our author has accordingly illustrated several of Hogarth's 
principal performances^ by centos of passages from the differ- 
ent Latin writers^ exhibiting the correspondences above alluded 
to. 

We have room oidy for the following extracts, which we 

leave to the judgment of our readers ; obsefTving, that the com- 

meii^tary might perhaps be enlarged widi sokne advantage. Oar 

first quotation shall be from the *' Harlot's Progreiis/' 

2%em, or Subject t 

Ingenia et mores Meretncum«^ 

Exordhmz 
Plate I. Five Figures. 
" '  Mulier qusedam aMiinc triennium 
Ehoractfi commigravit hue vicinie ; 
Inopia, et cogn&torum negligentitfi 
Coacta, eeregia forma atque state Integra. 
Primum, hsc pudice vitam parce ac duriter 
Agebat, lana ac tela victum qusritans ; 

Plate n. Five Figures: 

Sed postquam Amans accessit, pretium pollicens, 

tJnus, tt tf em tdier^ 7«— 

Accepitconditionem. » 

Plate m.: 
(Nunc,* instmcta pulchre ad pemiciem 
Victum vu^o quserere) qusestum occipit. 
Harum ' vSere inluviem, sordes, inopiam ; 
Quam inbanea^B^ solas sint domi, atque avids dbi. 
Quo pacto esjure hatemo^* panem atrum vorent ! 

Plate IV. Eleven Figures : 
Hinc, ** in Pistrinum, est recta proficisci via. 

Plate V. Six Figures : 
Jam — ^ferme moriens,'' 

* Cicero de Homero c€Bco. V. Tosc. Qusst. 5, p. 4579. Edit. Luletis, 

S^mi |,T| agjra 

* Hot. Ars Poet. 181. 

' Giccro. y, Prietcot on Hoitoe, Cambridge, ITTS, p. 228. 

 Orig. " Ex Aiidro." * Ter. £un. 

« See the diiiection oa the Goose--" For nv Ommn*" 

y See the Print, Fig. 2, with die Maid. • Ter. HMat AcC HL 8. 1. 

• J5- ^-^ "^^ ^- *• *• •• Set the Wttdu " Uniutjt^Bf^tim. 
«* Ter. And. Act m. 8. 4. *i Ter. And. Act L 8. 6, 
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Volnus alit venis et caece carpitur igni.' 

Catdxtrophe : 
Plate VI. Thirteen Figures: 
Vivit Gnatus ; 
Matrem i|isain, ex sgritudine kact 
MiBeraiD, Mors coosecuta est.* 

Scene: 
Moerenteisyflenteisy lacrumanteisi et miseranteis.' 

Ex haCf heu ! quanti et quants sua iunera vendunt 1^ 
Vi ' ilos in septis secretis nascitur hortis^ &c« 
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In the xlviiith number of this Journal, p. 337, Mr* Tajlor, , 
in quoting the fcdlowing words of Proclus, af^wKafn h tws itm^ 
rou TUttapwroTMs nri/3oAai^ 6 rep nXarwvt jxiy cviufiaxx^vcas <iS$ aXi^ 
t»s xcu i [MTTog xotraarmg r^s t^^S akiffiuag nj; h iimgms ^^ y* 
yofftfyof rmm^ i^yi|xaw km r<w AtiMV rctntof Xoyooy ovreof Uf^^nmSp 
observes, that h fuorof is evidently erroneous, and testifies tbM 
an Harleian Ms. reads ofMorio^: from which Mr. T. elicits 
ofMOTryos. The true reading is, perhaps, iftsia-Ttog. Marinus 
p. 20=:8. uses the expression d/Mforiov cvnxiS^ TOifio^ai. 

In the same No., p. 348, the following passage is quoted 
from Livy, iii. 5, '* Interim in castris Furius consul, quum pri* 
mo quietus obsKfionem passus esset, in incautum hostem decu* 
roana porta erupit; et, quum persequi posset, metu substitit, ne 
qua, ex parte altera, in castra vis fieret. Furium.legatum, fra* 
ter idem consulis erat, longTus extulit cursus ; nee suos ille red- 
euntes, persequendi studio, neque hostium ab tergo incursum 
vidit Ita exclusus, nmltis 8«pe frustra conatibus captis^ acriter 
dimicans eecidit. £t coimil, nuncio circumveuti frutris, convert 
su$ ad i^$ifim, dum se temere magis quam satb caute, ia nie- 
diam dimicatiouem iufert, vuloere accepto, segre ab circumstan 
tibus ereptus, et suorum animos turbavit, et hostes ferocioref» 
fecit ; qui csede legati et constdis vuloere accensi, nulla deinde 
vi austiueri potuere, quumi compuUi in castra Romani rursus ob» 
•iderentur, nee spe nee viribu^ pares; venisaetque in periculuqi 



> Virgn. JEa. IV. s 

^ Ter. Phorm. Act. V. 8. 1. Vide Donatum ia verbun Hac. 

> later Enaii Fn^neal. Vide Pieicot oa Hoiim^, 212. 
 Jat easl, VW. in, 9 CutOlttt, I^ 
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summa rerum> ni T. Quinctius peregiinm copiis ci!knl LatiHcr 
Hernicoque exercitu subvenisset.' 

The three correspondents D. B. H., J. W., and M., have 
written much on this difficult passage; but^ like most writers of 
the present day^ throw little Irght on critical subjects.- Jn the 
wordsy printed in Italics, the whole difficulty exists^ ai^d by the 
following easy emendations, will be done totally away; read 
therefore, — at-^cnm reversus ad pugnandum-^quin-r-^eregrey 
vec opinus, — 

The antithesis requires at, 

Sound sense requires- that mention be made of- the return of 
the Consul, who had retired, to renew the fight. 

The rules of correct trinity denoand, after the negative nulla 
vi potuere, the particle quin. 

Lastly, to omit all mention of ^. Quinctius coming quickly 
tS^^ teWet of the camp, reduced to the greatest straits, would 
preVeF. Quinctius no general and Livy no Jiistoriin. . 

* t'. B. If these emendations be the property of any prl^eding 
acfaelaf, I beg that I niay be added to the .other plagiarists of the 
pfWBBt times. 

''.•:..*■  •  •   

OBSERVATIONS ON 

Sofmof the notes, in the iatt^ Mr. Pajlzel^s Colkcta- 
nea Graca Majora :. By the Rev. J. $ea(>er. 



I.' 



No. I* 



P. 6. (2d ed. 1789) (from Herodot. b. i.) Ti>^ QAin- 

vutui) To5ro fth, ryis mKiog sS ^xovckis, TraHts'^av xaXot re itAfeM, 
xai'&^i fISf aitatri rixvu ixyevifi^gvct, x») trarra, irapafAwlmrrA' rdvro 
iei'rotj fitou eu ^xovti, eo^ rot vaf ^fwv, reXeurrj rw /3/ou AfltjtAfrporvrif 

"Construe igitur, et iftterpretare vcmacule, roSro- SJ, in 
the next place, TfXswn^ XafMrgoremi t«0 j8/ou l^syevrro [iicfW} 
[airep J. S.] ?xovti eu to3 /3/ou, «c rei frap iifiTv, hfi moreover oft- 
taiaed a most splendid end of his Ufe^ mA at an. advanced 
age, if one considers the nature of man" Prof.. Dalzel. 

This consideration of the nature of maHyLe* I suppose, 
of his usual term of life, is understood of course, whenever 
the age of any individual is mentioned. ' The relative terma 
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old diad young always imply a reference to this nature qfnian, 
and to express it formally is unusual at least, if not absurd. 
The Professor seems to me to have mistaken the sense of 
the passage, r^fuv, I believe, means not ocvtpwirot$y but ^Aiii* 
vamsf and |3/ov not life, but property or fortune, ^xovti f 5 
Tou fihuf 00$ ra irap* ^fuv, is being rich for an Athenian. Tel- 
lus's riches woiild have been nothing at Sacdis, where such 
treasures had just before been displayed, but wi tu noip* 
Ilfi4v, in comparison with the average property of Athenians, 
they were very considerable. In the phrase eS ^xeiv, with a 
genitive, ^xuv has not always a significatioh of progression. 

iroWotg av 0*01 Ss/^aijcti, fJ^op^Y^s /xsy eu ^xouo'ae^, (very handsome, 

haying a good share of beauty) rot. 8* ofAXa aWx^vowrag to x«a- 
Ao^. Lucian, Imagines, p. 12, ed. Salmur. So, i5 ^ksiv to& 
/3iov, to be rich ; to have a considerable fortune. 

P. 9. (from Herodot. i.) 'Aiiel^erui 6 "i^Sgijo-ro^, ^H ^a<ri\eu, 
SbJsMg fiiv 1yor/6 dv ovx ijia e$ iiiXov rotovSff* oSrc yoL^ (TU/x^og^ Toip- 
Sff xffp^ijfteyov m\kS$ iffri 6$ 6/xi^\ixa; eu iFpia-a'oyTas isvoti, oSre to /Sou* 
XftrSoM vapa* ^roXXa;^^ rs oviV^ov l/tecourov* vuv Ss^ «rs/ rf au ovcvSei^, 
xai Set roi ^aplfyaiat (^6^§lkoo yip trs afAelfisa-iai ^pr^'O'Toicri) Troiisiv 
•Ifi} eroi/xo^ Taura. 

^^''AWas [lev eyooye »v oux?*a — ] Angl. For my part I would 

not go upon any other terms." Dalz. 

"AXXoog is in other circumstances: in any other, case. ^ It is 
opposed to what follows, vDy Ss hne) — &c. . There is no men- 
tion whatever of terms. 

P. 10. o'Toii Si oirof (6 ^'Aipv^oToi) t^o tou vexpou, irafiiSiou fwu- 
rov Kpola-op, irporelvoov rag X^V^^> iTrixarao'^a^oei /xiv xsXeucoy to) v6X-> 
^.— iiCpofcro^ Ss — xiyfi vpog aurov, ''Excd, eS ^cTvf, vapa <rev 9r«o'0{y 
r^v SIxijy, miiij O'teaihou KuraSixifyis ioofarov. 

** mi8^ o'ectftfroD xaraiixit^ets divuTOv] i. e. l^etSij Sixa^ei^ dava- 

Tov xar^ a-sMiTotj. Angl. Since thou denouncest death against 
thyself." Dalzel. 

. Rather ; Since thou passest sentence of death upon thy- 
self. Since thou doomest thyself to death. Adrastus had 
not denounced death against himself. 

P. 11. (from Herodot i.) o-vya/SoJXsusy 'ImFoxparei, vpwTCL 
ftcv ywauca tcxvovoiov jx^ aywiai e$ tu o\xIol. 

** yuveCixa rfxyovoiov] uxorem proli gignendse aptam." ytivou- 
xoL Tfxvovoiov is simply, a wife. Concubines were kept for 
pleasure ; wives for child-bearing, xa) jUr^v ou r&v ys ^<^p^^ 
hvlw¥ ivixa ffaiSoTOifTo-ffleft rou^ aviqmrovs uiroXaft/Savoi^. m) rovrofi 
yt Twv inroXxta'oyToov fiMrru) /xey ul 6001, [Liori it rH olxfuMira. favs- 
{o) 8* i^'fiiv xo) a-xofWWiMVQt i^ inolm av yvvuiKSv fiiKriTru ^py rex- 
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y« ym^TO, a3^ ct^nXiivrt^ rfxyoiroiovfAe0«. Xenoph. If em. ii. 2, 
4. 
P. 13. (fromHerodot.i.)— ft-nx*"^^** ^^ ^^ ^ xetriicf xp^fyiM 

f^(c9TaeroV| co^ fyw Mvxm^ fSMxpeo. (hnl yt ianxoUti, ht wmXm- 
rifWf ro9 fiapfiapixoti Bvns rh *EX\fiv$xir iov xea i^iArwpov, xei 
itnfiks i>^6(ov imiXXoyftA^y ftoXXoy) el xoH rimyt oSroi /Flsikm- 
ins and Megacles) Iv ^Atf^vahtcif rola-i irpooroio'i XryofLnfoio-tv Jwu 

*' xo) — sapple iroXw jxaXAov oStod — ei o5to/ yf h *A9vfpatottrt tAv 
^tyofjihoKri ifvai, x. r. X. Angl. and much more so, if ibcf 
among the Athenians, a people who were then said to be, 
&€•—'• Dalz- 

It is not easy to imagme why Mr. Dalzel should hafe 
obscored so plain a sentence as tiiis with snch an nnintetti- 
gible explanation, xa) follows el both in the arrangement of 
the text, and in the sense, si xa) r^e, &c. is not connected, 
in construction, with any part of the parenthesis, but widi 
those words before it, iMix»ifowra$ iFpttyptM euiftl^raeroy.— As if 
Herod, had said, ^'I may well say wv^iifrrctrov, if the most 
eminent men, among a people most eminent for wisdom, 
could at that time be prompted by ambition to make use of 
such an artifice.'' 

P. 14. — Tovroiari afkci^^^jxevo; 6 "ApTrayog, S$ ol vapsSoBiy ri imk 
t/oy xfxoo'fti}jxsyoy r^y far) iavira, ^ei xXaton ig ret oixia. 

^'riyy M tafArai] i. e. xara r^v 2^ M ioofirw, Angl. Ac^ 

cording to the fashion on the prospect of death/' Dab. 

I should think oroxi^y or My(ra was the word understood, 
not 3Soy. 

P. 37. (from Thucydides b. i.) Xw ris hturroXeig, h «^, 
%nrofo^a§ t) roioDroy xpoairtaTaXtat, xai aurov tipw ^yytypetftfUm 
xrefyeiy. 

*' Angl. In which having suspected that some such injune* 
tion was added, he found, besides other circumstances, himi* 
self also expressly marked down to be put to death, — devot- 
ed to death. Ubi notandum^ inf. act. xre/yeiy reddi debere 

passive" — &c. Dalz. Mr. Dalsel supposes iyytypaft^phvp 
to agree with aMv. I have no doubt it agrees with ixetyo 
understood. — fSgcy hyynygoififAivov ixelvo, h^Xofiri xrtlntv avrif. 

P. 68. (from Xenoph. Cyrop.) Noiii^ Aij Spj 6 Kvpo^* Srajj 
yap iarrov AirriXits ^ ly ?oreb XS^V ^ "^S^S wi^vxe o'tiorxma^es^ 
Softpeoiroy, 

**hwsyoig JfltTToy aT^xJej, &c.] Angl. Perhaps you always 
go away sooner.'' Dalz. The word '* always*' can have no 
place here. Araspes is speaking not of his insensibility 
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to the charms of lovely parsons in general, bnt of his having 
seen Panthea with impunity. The words immediately pre- 
ceding Cyrus's are these of Araspes, "Etfany oSv, l^q^ raungf 
i»peix»s, xa\ %aw jxoi xaX% Soj^oo^; slvM, ifrng wetpa aoi tlfii^ xal 
imnuM, xeii riKKoL rii IimH iffofr^wvra diirorffXai. ** Perhaps, an- 
swers Cyrus, you left her sooner than/' &c* 

P, 74. — ''OitMg S*, evra»$ tyowranpos o-f, imnrtp tru oM«, mifi>- 
woo aoi T)jv l/t^y xa) 0-^v ^iXiay, ij ft^v {yei, fioiXMoSat iv fiuniL (rov, 
ca^pi§ iyaAoji yeyofteyou, xoiv^ yijy nrito'ao'fitfti fAoXXoy ^ ^ /bur' aic- 
Xy^f^Awv aiffx^f^l^iy^* oSr«^ lyw xoii <ri raw xak?JaTW¥ xa) ifiatH 
Tijv i^Soixa. ^* Angl. VerUy I swear to thee> by my friend- 
d^p and thy own, that 1 would choose to enshrine myself in 
the earth in common with thee, if thou wert a brave and 
worthy man, rather than live myself dishonored, along with 
thee in dishonor." 

To enshrine conveys an idea, of which there is no vestjge 
in the original. The words, ** if thou wert,'* imply a doubt 
about the merits of Abradates, ^om Panthea regarded vrith 
the greatest admiration. ^* To live along with aperscm/' is a 
mode of expression manifestly improper, and never before 
used, I suppose, by any man of education.— Perhaps the 
sentiments expressed in the foregoing words of the angdie 
Panthea, may be conveyed to an English reader with some- 
what less disadvantage, by the following translation : 

Nevertheless, great as you know my affection to l>e^ I 
swear to you by our mutual lore, that I would rather, so 
help me God, descend into one common grave with you, 
when you had done your duty as a brave man, than live to 
witness, and to share in, your disgrace and infamy, so ar- 
dently do 1 aspire after all that is great and honcurable, aB 
the desert both of you and of myself. 

P. 79. (from Xenoph. Cyrop. b. viii.) Nth V ^y nXmrnirmp 
(says Cyrus, at the approadi of death) xArttXc/roi luv u/um^, m 

voiSig, IjSorras, ovcinp thoaavjtun ol 6fo\ ytvMM, xaraksiwm 8e merptSa 
xa) f iXov^ ffj^ijMyouyror coam m^ oux iv lyco Sixa/iw^ /uMxapi- 
tpiM¥Oi Toy Of} x?^^^ M'^l^ Tuwayoifti; 

** dm wooioix ay iyio, &c.]— AngL fere ad verbum ; so that, 
how is it possible that I, ttius happy^ should not justly ob* 
tain an everiasting remembrance 1** Dak.' 

MaxtiflfyfiMt never signifies To be happy: but always To be 
accounted happy; or. To be renowned Jar happiness. The pas* 



' Professor Dalael altered this passage in a subsequent edition^ by the 
suggestion of thai profound scholar and judicious critic^ Mr. Tatb. £d. 
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sage should be translated ; How then can I fail to be re- 
memberedy and justly renowned for my felicity^ through all 
future ages ? 

P. 80. (from X^ioph. Cyrop. L viii.) To Si St^xocrftsr^mnwi- 
peov epuv, x») to %o?JJi fugifj^vwfy xu) to [i^ ^uvao^eu iiau^leaf ^j(iff, 
xevT^i^o/Etffvov V9ro rrig %pig Tablet epya fihAveixlas, xai ro m/SouAnw 
x«}to hFi^vX^sardeu, — roDrarcpjSdto'i^euovriavayxi} a-oii (AM?J^v9vp^ 

Tavru rm fiaakiiovTi] " These should necessarily acoon- 
pany the reigning prince rather than thee.'^ Dalz. Rather,- 
These must necessarily accompany, &c. 
. P. 137. (from Lysias, contra Eratosth.) — oia-r ovx oV S,ri 
iu voKXst koen^opiiv toiovtcov av&fwVf A ov^, v%ep evo$ htcemujm 
vciwpayfMVtw Sig oarotavSvTig, lixv^v Souvai Svyaivr' a¥m . 

'^ Si bis, inquit, pro singulis eorum factis moriantar, non 
possunt poenas dare. — Dicere debuit jti^^as ptenas : hoc ¥ero 
videtur esse, S/xijy lorjvai ASIAN iuveuvr" aiy." Marklaild. — I 
think Sfxif alone includes the signification of ^iV. It ca- 
taihiy sometimes means satisfaction, '' Sciendum est — 
SfKijy i^^ffiv—- dici eum, cui ab alio . dante panas sati^. q. d. 
Habere satisfactionemj aut uliianem." H. Steph. Thes. tont 
i. col. 1005. A. 

Page 141. 4fiQS ii xcA irep) S^paii^ivovs dg Syyco/xai Sia fii^'XP' 
TorcoV 'ZiSa^{». A§oiLai V vfM»v axowrtu tnrip t ifMitrro^ xol t% ft- 
Xffctf^.- xdti (ji/i/fiev) tovTO iratpwrr^f eog *EpaT0(r6ivw$ xivScfraubyrofi 
OijpftjtMyov^ xamyyopA. TruytavofMU yeip rama awoXoy^a'aa^cu oMt, 
orr ixelvoig ^Ikog ^v, xeti rmv airm ipywf imth^s. xa/roi a-^iff in 
itxhw (HfMu [AerA OfftiaroxAiou^ ^oXirfudJtcsvoy, wpwrwoiei&iaiA 
hft»g oixoSpfi0i)0^^fT«i T^ Tffi%i}. OTToVs xm) ftm Stipaf/Lsvovs Sxms 
tflwpgfcfg-gTflci. aA yip jxoi SoxoDo'iv Ixeoy ofioi yiyevr^ieti. \ 

This passage has misled not only Professor Dalzel, but 
Markland, and Reiske. — '^ xftiVoi ^podg av airw olfim pmk 
6sfu<rroxXfou; TroAirffU^ftsifoyi irpotf^oiSKrtai wparrsiv wmg OAXoSdfUflf 
0'frfti Tfll Tf/;^. 

'^ And indeed I have a violent suspicion, that he is a 
person, who, while concerned in the administration with 
Themistocles, would affect to co-operate in die building 

of the walls l-^&irirs xa) yurri OupofiBvovg owoog xaicuptA^^^^' 

And while concerned with Theramenes, would affect to join 
in demolishing them." Dalz. xot/roi is not citic? indeed; ofotf' 
is not to be construed with oI/mci, but with vpoo-ToifM^ai <&•— 
^oXireuofiai may perhaps in this passage, as elsewhere^ mean 
simply to live [Sciendum est vero %o?^rf6i(r6M dici etiam^ 
de privatis qui in rep. versantur, et ejus legibus atque in- 
stitutis tivunt unde iroXirfufo-fiflti iy tiniAxparia^ Xenopocm 6t 



I 
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'" ISdOr. flroX*rtuffa^i h IXeoiepU xa) vofjLOig If Ttrot/. Demostb. Phil. 

^ 4.** H. Steph. Thesaur. torn. iii. col. 476. c. " Sed et simpli- 
cdter redditor Vivo." Id. ibid. col. d.] orons here is not 

f rvfiHe, n^r naiand; besides that, xeii follows hm both in the 

' arrangement and in the. sense^ * 

I ''-^^oiyap jBDOi ^xovTW Icrcov i^ioi yfyev^T^ai.] Ante voces w 

 7«tp nonnulla de^sse pnto : nisi cormpta sit vox yap. Mark-, 
land. Nequaquam corrupta est vox yoipy sed, per notam el- 
lipsin refertur ad id quod eleganter reticetur, olKKol f/^irriv, 

I sed fmstra^ ou yap /xoi SoxoOcriv — &c. — " Dalzel. 

Neither is ykp a false reading ; nor is there any ellipsis, 
elegant or inelegant, yap refers to the preceding words, 

afo^p' av aMv olfuii r— *. t. A., and introduces a reason 

for the supposition expressed in them, that Eratosthenes, if 
he had lived in the tiiiiB of Themistocles, would have claimed 
a share in the honor of having built the walls. The reason 
is, — that Themistocles and Thefamenes were by no means 
equal in desert : if, therefore Eratosthenes piqued himself 
on an association With the inferior, Theramenes, who per- 
mitted the demolition of the walls, with much more eager^ 
ness would he probably, had he lived in the time of the su- 
perior, Themistocles, have pretended a co-operation with 
him, who had the glory of their edification.-— The passage 
then, from '^viavofMn yoig, may be t^us translated : — For I 
understand that he intends to plead in his defence, that he 
was a friend of theirs, and joined in the same measures. 
Doubtless, had he lived in the time of Themistocles, he 
would have pretended with no little eagerness to have acted 
ivith him in building the walls, since (or seeing that^ owon) he 
scruples not even to pretend a participation with Therame- 
nes in measures which caused their demolition : for they were 

&r, I suppose, from being equal in desert. It is not to be 

supposed that Eratosthenes directly urged any pretensions 
to a share in ^e demolition of the walls. The giving him 
credit sarcastically for an unpopular part of the adminis- 
tration of Theramenes, upon his pleading a general partici- 
pation of his measures, is a mere rhetorics^ trick. 

After this explanation of the passage, I hope my asser- 
tion, that Beiske also mistook its meaning, wiU not appear 
presumptuous. The following is his note, [p. 425. of bis ed. 
of Ly;8ias3 Ant deest aliquid, ant nimis magnos hiatus relin- 
quereamat Lysias in suis ratiociniis, nimisque raras et 
Uuuis junctoras : quo multum negotii facessit lectori vin- 
cula orationis vestiganti. Deest antem (with H y&q uai Sq- 
xovo-iv, 8cc.) ejosmodi quid hie loci, saltern tacite a legen- 
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tibns qnoqae sapplendmn. ouxovif xa) rfiy o^^ rep B^fa^ 
iwix^lpoov itwoXawruTw. mercedem ergo ferto EmtoraieiKs 
eandem cum Theramene. Aut ouxouyJ^te$ vomi tovtov imfaM 
&n$Titil$. Ergo recte in eo facio^ qood Tnemmenem TbeaiB- 
tocli oppono. — ^What foUows, ^' lo-ooy dedi pro To-or voHdoii'^ 
will be approved of, 1 suppose, by evcvy Gompeteat judge 
of such matters, notwithstanding the disapprobaticm of the 
learned Edinburgh Professor. 



ON THE 
FABLES OF iESOP AND BABRIA& 



No. IL—lCoidinued from No. XLIX.p. 29] 

In addition to the eleven fiibles, restored in the last Na, p* 
20 — 29> to their pristine form of poetry, from the vestiges of 
Choliambics preserved in the Bodleian Ms., there was givai 
one, first published by De Furia from the Vatican Ms., mi 
restored by Coray to the poetical form, in which it was originl- 
]y moulded by its author Socrates. I now proceed with simSar 
restitutions of other febles preserved in bodi or either of tiiMe 
Mss. 

Of tlie ten fables in the Vatican Ms., which I stated my in- 
ability to convert into Choliambics, only six are impracticable, 
viz. No. 347, 353, 3.57, 372, 380, 38 1 ; but in the renMiniag 
four, viz. No. 349, S5^y 367, 377, some vestiges of what tie 
called political verses are to be found. Now this species of 
composition, of which it has been said Mirpov y* Sf/Ltrgw •Stti^ 
fuirfoif Xfyot, was not introduced till the very decline of Greek 
poetry. We have therefore a test to prove that no fable writ- 
ten in such measures caq belong to that unknown Babrias, whose 
versification is of the best and purest age, and such as the severe 
muse of Athens herself did not disdain to own. A similar ob- 
servation of metrical niceties detects a modem band in No. 359i 
36 1, 364, of which the last, however, seems rather to belong to 
those classed under the head of political verses; while the second 
may be fairly attributed to that Gabrias, whose fables written ia 
tetrastich seuarian Iambics, are ascribed to Ignatius Diacoous 
or Mastigor. 
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I ought not tQ' forget to state, that Blomfield in Mus. Crit. 
No. III. p. 412, considers! No. 359 suspicious, because writ- 
ten in regular Iambic trimeters, and that he brands No. 370, 
371, 372, 373, 375, 376, 377, with the character j>e;om moneta^ 
altboigh all diese, with the exception of No. 372 and 377, are 
genuine fragments of Babrias, and require only moderate powers 
to restore them to their original ioxm. 

As a specimen of the very low ebb to which Greek poetry 
arrived by the introduction of die political ver8e> we quote No^ 
352, as detected by Coray^ p. 264. 

i V hriarpafelg xai iaxtiv roDrov aZdig 
tdib$ exTSim. i 9 "Ofig ivffioti, 

flooTff rou; lujSiv Sketg ^xifx^^ 
fiKunrrnif ifiouXAU xoi iavurov irpop'ayuv ; 

t^rom this specimen it will foe seen that the only law of politic 
*cal versea is, that they consist of 12 syllables, no matter whether 
long or short ; of the same kind is No. 364, although it boasts 
a portion of Babrian form and Choliambic gait* 

otoiirflfoSy Mp0wo^ tig ipnifdM 

hrma-a¥ tigt r^y 'i4Xigtn«y jbt^in]V, 

%iXiv k^MOL Tijy Ipi^lav vedetg ; ' 
4 S" tdivg ir^ roS tlwof ^ ^oAvyjf&^v^ 
** hi irore %ap* txiyouny 4 4^^^» 
yvv tig varrug fiporobs Ix^kvii ^sSSog, 
f { S* ffOTjy ihnlVf x«) fiifiovktia-du kx^eiv. 

The same fable exists in the Bodleian, No. 98, but with con- 
siderable interpolations and fewtr vestiges of any, even poli- 
tical, versification. 

Other specimens of the rude attempt of monkidi hands to 
imitate the style and spirit, rhythm and rule of the Choliambic 
muse of Athens, it is. unnecessary to produce. It will be suffi- 
cient to mention, as they occur, what (ables, in the various col- 
lections, belong to that class* 



JEiopi JRstefe I Codice Fatietmo excerpie. 

Fab. 347. 

Contulit Coraius, p. 385. banc fabidam non metricam cum 
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alia metrica in Mss. Bodl. et HiirK apud Tyrwhitt, p. 17= 
170: 55=197: 69=:«02. 

Fab. 348. 

Hauc fabulam ijose quondam metris' r^stituere cdnabar fit- 
brianis ; sed Coraius earn melius in p^iticbs versus dispetctit, 

inserendo r^ ante iaXoi^(ryji et «I ante Mqwm. 

Fab. 349. 

Hkquoque politicos versus detexit Coraius, p. 364. 

Fab. 350. =;: Bodl. Fab. 2^ 

xa* ft^v TO wX^So^ fiarpiyytiif ixi>! ^XAovro* 

els ^ fi'^w' 6xXii<rd$ ^§ovo$, ** Ovp^V /7«iixyo^ 

rauT Itrriv ^/fiv, fgovrliog ^e xoti Xumj j* 

e\ yip jxovo; vuv AijSaSa frotraev ava/ytiy 

r( fir^ traieofd^sv rm xaxwv, Srctv yrfpi^ocs 

ojxoiov auTcp TaiSiov Ti yevvfi&p* 
Hanc fabulam paene integram dedit Stiid. in Iluiotv et Avjinc, 
mi monuit Tyrwhitt, p. 6= l63. et 41 = 196. 

V. 1. De formula ^xia-e yipi^ovs cf. Eurip. Iph, A, 707. 
V. 3. Ms. Vatic. ^yaXKovro pLtyiXoog, Inde erui juicA' ?AAom: 
quod Ranae facere solent. Mox dedi eltiv inxia-as vice eIte 
x\ocv(ra$. Inter se opponuntur fXXovro et 6x\eafocs^. 

Fab. 351.= Novelet. Fab. 187. 

6#oi; '^WxXeoy HVtys piMxpd rc^tijeovj 
^' Otfx rfy jSoXijv Tis TrXfW ^Ke roffwrai." 
6 Zfu; Si srai^flov ^^/Saivs ra ^oZ/So), 
'Epfiiisj^ Sjeiev "jlpffO; Iv xwvjt xX^pot;^* 
Xax»v'$e ^7/3oVxa) t« r^fa xuxXuxrai, "^ 5 

TO j3eXoj nrijfev irrig *E<nregov xfpFOV. 
^ Zev$ li hafiig r»M pt^ir^Qy, §It Stdj* 
<< »ou yi^ ^aXofjUr' <fv, ^ijo-lv, oux ^co x/^pay*' . 
To'ifou §6 vlxriv-SXa^e pLtfie ro^&t^ui, 
V. 1 . Vatic. /3«XXp Tij ^Xeloy ou^ Tof«v<r€4.' Corsiius^ p. 366. 
/SaXof. Schneider. ro^s6(rai. 

V. 5. Vatic. TO Tofov IxxuxXmirois* Eniendavit Butroannus 
apud Schneiderum. Mox idem inseruit eV. De elra cum par- 
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ticipio vid. Blomf. ad Prom. 902. qui io Mus.Crit. No. III. p. 
411. Butraannum bis, Coraium seme) tacite aequitur. 

Fab. 353. 

Hanc Fabulam non metricam edidit et Rochefort io Notice des 
Mss, de la Bibliothiqiit du Roi. T. II. p. 720. 

Fab. 354; 

** ffjxoi yivoiTO, f ijo-i, xoLV oico /Sa/veiv 
jxij xaTayeXflWToy, ftijSe Trvpplxfiv »a/?s*v 

V. 2. 3. Hoc distichon aervavit Suid. v. Uvppl^ui^, omisso 
fri(ri, et Babriae tribuit, uti monuit Coraius, p. 440. 

Fab. 355. 

ruXfiV iiXcp Tis (TuXXoL^v re xai ^(roLg 
hniys x«l fiiXXsiv e^xeXX* 1^ ayymy* 
TYi^ 5' o5v Xeyouo^^,' *' ds xaxyjv y&piv rivei^, 
c3y co^fAouVi Sv^pAfra jxu; re 3iEai cavpxst'* 
*^ hrifjLOLprupm (rol, ^T^<rtv, aXXoi xoiH iri(ra$ 
sTTviyis opvsi$, wotyra 8* olxov fg^/^ov^ 

/3Aa\(rao'a fioiXXov r^ fL hw(0^eXri(roiiTa.** 
V. S. Vatic. fiaXcov uSareov o-wvfp^fia. Ibi alii, latens viderunt 
ayyfiov, 

V. 8. Vatic. jSXairroyo']} jxaXXov ij^eg w^eXovira, 

Fab. 356.=:Bodl. 74. 
yiecov *AXanni^ xii "EXafdf* 

Aiwv voo'^ca; iv ^^g^eyyi xflerexeiro, 
flvsv re Kep^oi, ^iXio$ ijy OfiiXijTijf, 
" eTwep iiXsig pi,e Kootra [Lixph e^pmaiaty 
r^v ''EXa^ov ly SpvjttOKriv a$goy oixoDcray, 
^ilXooca ToTo"! coTj Xoyoi; /tsXjyXcoo'O'oif, 5 

ftur^; y^f lyxarmv t« Kagilois r' opywf* 
K9^ V ii7r8Xiov(r* eS^ev EXaipoy ly dotfxvoig 
(TKipTo^af ^ 8$ flr^otrxuvouo"*, fipij, kiplai,\ 
" X^^f *> *JBX«pf V (Tol y«f £ya9' AflrayyeXoficr' ijXSoy. 1 
oitrJ^ floj 6 /Sao-iXeu^ fviptiiov^ y*\ Iftoi yp/Vcoy', 
«M-eT Tf, x', «T Ti;, lyyiJ; ton tow Jy^o-xeiy, 
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rot (Tieifirrp'* Xpi| y^, vvg f/^ hrtv eefucofx^v^ 

ipxTOs ii vMpUf w»fictXig ii ivtMoivig, 

"EKafiv Tiv*, ij tot' rfWj fcrriv u\|njX^,» 

(xafroi t/ toAX^) ^tertkig dfto*' ixupoodi)^ 
0, Ti yoDy ro wpoorov fv Snro^i mXiv Xt^oy^ 20 

;^aTp') V TToXfy^ ovf (^oUo-a ti /*«y'. efii ?«JTg^, 
^09* ^» yfl^p ov |Et^(ro; ye md'i fpifjifioukog, . 
vDv r'y eS xXuoi^ r^^ y^tfi^i ^ o"' jSouXevM 
cXtfiy, fi^ ^j^y vpo^jttmiy TffXffurSvri/' 
tftiaOr* *i4X«injf • AXX* ^ItXa^ hvf wli} 2o 

^ ' toy youy Xfydia^i, xJctf-iSutf-e VaSXifoiyy 

iDuSey ri /KiXXoy T^oo'JtftiroiFtr''* S 1^ (SpiMi9'£¥ 
i Aim futru oirouSii^' t^'fi'^a fitfyoy ttir^g 
Sw^iV ^(rwapetSw ^ St rm^^trnf frvepSey . 

^ffy raif S?ioug^ X») ii fuy &Kiitt£ rdg X^'?^^ ^ 

^iKpinf^arw, 2ri ff!$ fffhiy; expirf«9^* 
~ ^6 8ff iltflpy jxtytt ficvj^ifttivog iotivot^ek 

Xi/toj y^f fltdwS [yaoTsp'J elvf^ [f^^y^3 A.U3ii|. 
Koi T^y MxArt;^* fx«tft;« T«ur «Wi^ 

*ff'OJ^0'0eiy x«i 6oX^ MXiy rourijy ayetytiy. 33 

ti T^ayfiA rour' ;i$y' «XX* ZfMog uvot/jy^co* 
xfti S^X' T;^yi]y xwoy rtj; »^, IjxMrrffufV 
*E9Jifov, ifavovpytag itXixowr [uA katfi^y 
Sts S* hKoXovaiii, iroii/^heiLg y' iiF^paoTa, , .40 

eiTOU riy* cupM^ieiaruv eSr' £Xaf oy tTSo)^* 
oStoi $' tiiiiav *h if vXn 
*ff3g6 y ftviV autraitn^o^Uftyi^y. 
I(jn| $* ave^iH&g* ^ Sis fttytt x^Xflodsio-a 
fpt^ao'a xl^ocriy slirey^ '' eS xotAapyL^ oKKoL ' 45 

5 ^XXou^ aXcmxf{[6 *to&; iarslgovg 

4 S' tflirsy^ ^' o8r60$ otoS^o^ i}(rta xal Be/Xij, '^ 50 

(ToS yflip AiaWf ciTog Xa/3ofifyo$, ^|tfXXs 
• ve/ y'.eyroXfl^ SoSyo/ ri Tf^l iwuaruug* 

0'u S' ovS'.vireanif xy%Mex''pP^ S^^fop^ot^* 

xa) yvy uve^ crov vKfiayov, 1(r6t, 0Uj^trrai^ 55 

x«l Toy :Xtf xoy (eXei ^oUrtkta ^oi^orai^ 
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tflfigei, itovfipiy vol ye Storir^y a\\A, 
181, fuij 9TWfit^s, fiiir§ jrpofiarivovs yiyv9tr 
Sf/LinjiJki yi§ (Toi, ¥6l) [/A ^KXa xai miyoig, 
fi^ifiiv vaieiv iy oSv, T^y ^ dSijy^oi.'' 60 

ttiit&raL xeor/AAot/v'a r^v *Ay(j»Avf(if 
^ Jhrn^tf Mtlv i)g rhv aMv §1$ ^^v* 
im) St irp^s rauAeioy ^ roAaiv {xftVy 
^fffloy jttsy auro^ e7;(f iciira irav$olyiii¥, 
eyxara \oi^(r(roov, fiusKof ^ortcoy iflvwv, 60 

xai <nrXayp(yot Kiirroov if S* 6gii(r Of ffKrrijxffi 
'Jtuvoou'a Keg^, xapttviv ii vi^piitiv 
fMipirru wiCovarav, dpfr&<ra<ra Kxtpatots, 
fayovvu rairyfv, to5 x6itovuivw xipio$. 
Aiooit V Igtw&v TP&vTa, xa^lav ^ijrfi' 70 

?$ij 8* 'i^Aeom}]^ jxijkWfy oraJtia-', ** aCnj 
oux ffT;^* oXijSfio; xupttar rl del ^ijrfiy ; 
To/oey yap tfj^fy xupilav, ioxtlg, ijfrig 
Sljr SeSjxa xouy(igas Atoyro^ ffl(r^A9fy;'' 

Ex hac fabula elegantissitna Suidas conservavit versus 6l| 2^ 
4y 5y 6. in V. *A^otdvi^Vf UaiA^lr^ et Ni fip9§: et Fragnenta fabu- 
las ejusdem^ licet Hexametris scriptas, io V. ''Aiw, uoKKw, 'Hvf 
iavo;, ^Km: quae Tyrwhittut concinnavit, 

OdSe 01 odS* alim iie tSipietkigt fmvxa 9ufMo '* 
*Eif/KisMhi* ti ii ToXXii^^ty^yopa /ilfi^erd rtypm. 
et hyyiii V i^rii^^VfrAwoh Xfoyro^, 

et KegSwi ^MMS^l)^ xejxa^, 

Composuitque cum ?v. 15,if#, ctfll. 

V. 4. Exstat oSpi^ in FabV 800. 

V. 5. De voce f^ikiy>Ji&&of$ depravata vid. ad £sel|, Bttm. 
940. 

V. 7. Hesych. ^OpyS: hci'ttte^iAmg fcri<wfw. 

V. 45. Mas. ^pl^utra 'rijv x«/Ti|y. Atqui jubani cerw ikm 
babet. 

V. 59* Lepidissimum boc juranientum mihi in memoriam 
revocat simile quid api^ Plutarcb. u. p. 845. B. ft^7^y» l^ci 
xpi^v%Si l^oi woTupLoust gfA vifMra: unde suppieas versumapud 
Schol. ad Aristoph. Av. 194. ubi hodie legitur /c^ xp^ya^, (uL yyif, 
(uL froTaiio6g. Fuit quoque et juranientum simile jkci J^ftijrjo^ 
X^^ ' unde elucet Aristophanis supplementi praestantiai quod 
exfaibet Suid. Y.ffjxl: ubi versus exstat, vaivmi piA f^iiXowo^Xfi^, 
inserendus in Comici Av. 194. post kp, lou. Similiter in Thesm. 
4^i. legi debet "Aygia yoip 4fMi^, gut roi }Jtx^va, ip^ xaxo;, "At' 
if iyprntn roig Xavavotg oiM$ rpcupils. . llluc euii|i respexit Suid. 
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yaifA ifAVvovffi, fjii rsi iJiywtpi ^^ f^ i^^ iceuti Tayprrtg ; ubi ftJt ri 
KOLkk exhibet Suid. V. -Ma rii XoLyoiVOL. Manifeste propter Aa- 
XOf'V^^i in altero y^rsu, in priori vox eadem abesse nequit. Apud 
Aristopbanem vulgatur ^fi^a; eo yvvoiixi$. Sed^ ut verum fiitear, 
'Comici relliquiae misere dep^avatae et interpolata^ sunt. 

Fab. S57. — Aim TI^o^rfiAi %cii *EXi^i. 

Refertur eadem fabula ab Acbill. Tat. ii« p. 434. ed. Com- 
mel. uti monuit De-Furia. 

Fab. 358.— ileeov xa) '^eT(f^ 

Aiovrt trpoa-Trrois ^Aerig itor il^vjiTU 
xoivflovo; ilvur ^ CO Aioov, ^5 ri xeoXuei ;'' 

(re fi^ fjL^iBimi t^v Tfl^wwTfgoy tiVtiv 
Tws yap ^i\^ 0*01 ft^ /xlvovri vto'riCara) ;'' . 

V. 1. Coraio p.^266. scazontas detegepti debetur iror'. 

V. 3: Vatic, hix^pov dma-eig, Butmannus a5> ioseruit. 

Fab. 359*— ^t;xo^ xal ilecoy. 

Awiog h iqi^ig {y wXavwfMvog rojroi^, 
xX/yovT^. )j$)} Tpi^ Suo-iy ^ifiov fioXetg, 
hoXi^^v kavToi) TyjV cxiav )Sooy, r^i), 
*' AiovT fyeS diioixa, tv^Xikovtos mv, 
wXidpov r iycov to ft^xo^ ; ov 0i}g«oy airXw^ 
itivToov ivvafmig oApiwt ysyijo-o/xai ;'^ 
A6xov he yavpootivra xagrgpos Aecov 
xari^ait' 6 y IjS^ijcr ** fAsrotvom y§ ydy , 

' Hie quoque senarios detexerat nonnullos Coraius p. £67. 
quern sequitur Berger. p. 67* 

V. 1. Vatic. A6ko$ irkayifMVOs hv igfjiioig rArotgi et mox 
irpif ^iicrtv ^X/ou. Versum utrumque emendavi. 

Fab. 360.— ^tJxoj xa) *AXaawr£. 

A6m^ Tig d^pog BV Xvxoig lygyv^ Jij* 
kiovTu 8* aMv ixiKtarav* 6 y ayvoofiaov, 
T^y lo^oLV ouK ^yeyxs* ray 8S o-ufi^JXfltfy 
avoir Tttr)g(ra;y toTj Xlouo-iy coft/Xef* 
Kip^ 8* e7io'xeoxrot;(ra^ ** ftij $p8y«J«/ijy," • 
?^)j, ** TocrowToy, eo^ o^w y£ly Iry^affiij* 
O'd y£^g^ 0^ aXi]flco^ ey xJxoi^ Xeaov ^ahei, 
ilg T^v Xsoyrcoy ffvyxpKruf xJxo^ palve." 
Hahc Fabutam in Choliambos disposiiit Coraius p. S67. 
queo) sequitur tacite Blomfieldus. 
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V. «. Ita BI. Vatic, ixix^i. 

. Fsih. S§l.—AtJXog xa) Kum. 
SfSef/tffvoy hv xXoicp Xuva jxeyiaToy ^ Jxo^ 

Senarii sunt non scazontes. 

Fabulas reliquae tempore alio subsequeotur. 



G.B. 



ORIENTAJL LITERATURE. 

Several years ago^ (I believe in 1810 or 1811,) a work was 
published at St. Petersburgh, intitled *^ Projet d*utie Acad6ittie 
Asiatique/' 8cc. and I have reason to think, that '^ the plan of 
promoting Oriental Literature has been brought to considera- 
ble perfection in Russia by the association of several learned 
men. It has long been to me a matter of surprise that in Eng- 
land, where Orientalists are perhaps more numerous than in 
any other country of £urope, no association has hitherto been 
formed, like that above mentioned, projected, and probably in^f 
stituted, by the Russians. We can boast, it is true, our East 
India College at Haileybury, near Hertford ; but this excellent 
establishment^ which, in every department, exhibits the most able 
and competent professors, cannot be reckoned a general or 
national institution, being designed merely for the instruction 
of young gentlemen on their entrance into the East India Com-* 
pany's civil service. Looking over, lately, the fourth volume (for 
1817) of the '^ Asiatic Journal,'' 1 was much pleaded with a 
communication from the accomplished orientalist who adopts 
the signature of Gulchin, (pp. 328, 552, 8cc.) He appears to 
have resided long in Bengal, and to have been an early member 
of the Asiatic Society founded at Calcutta, and strongly re- 
commends an association of orientalists in England : '* perhaps," 
says he, *' an extension to Europe of the Asilitic Society, whose 
inquiries equally embrace the history, the arts, sciences and li-^ 
teraiure of the East, on a more comprehensive and imposing 
scale, might merit his (our Sovereign's) royal patronage," &c. 
Pe also recomoiends as President of tht proposed association^ 
mm who so ably filled the same high situation in the Asiatic 
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Society at Calcutta ; than whom '' no person is iHdre capable of 
adorning the office of President, should the society be extended 
to London, where he, as well as many of its old surviving mem- 
berSy now reside, and would willingi; assist and contribute io 
such an undertaking/' That some progress was actually made 
several years ago, towards the founding, in London, of such an 
association as Gulchin proposes, I can myself recollect; and 
indeed have at this moment before me sufficient proof, io a 
printed paper circulated privately, and containing the names of 
above Jorty gentlemen, who had resolved to hold occasional 
meetings for the promotion of eastern literature and science in 
this country — to contribute annually one guinea each — to pub- 
lish from time to time, a volume of essays, translations, and 
miscellaneous |[MBpers— condprehendnig biblical and classical 
researches, as far as connected with, or illustrating, oriental li- 
terature, antiquities, philology, natural bistoi^, geography, &c. 
See. It appears from this printed paper (which bears the date 
of 1800) that those gentlemen intended, as a body, to iotitle 
themselves '' The Oriental Society." Among them I find some 
enumerated who, unfortunately, no longer exist — Sir II. Cham* 
bers, Sir G. Staunton, Sir W. JDunkin, Colonel (afterwards Sir G.) 
Qraithwaite Boughtou, Colonel SymeSf Brown, die celebrated 
traveller lately murdered in Persia, Eyles Irwin, author of a 
Journey up the Red Sea, L. Dundas Campbell, R. Johnson, 
Dr. Henley, Gen. Vallancey and others. But 1 am happy to 
say, that many of the original members still live, and are, perhaps, 
equally willing as in 1800, to promote the cultivation of Ori- 
ental Literature ; among these are the Bishop of Durham, Sir 
William Ouseley, Principal Baird and Dr. Moodie of £diD* 
burgh. Captain (now Colonel) Francklin, Dr. Jonathan Scott, 
Mr. (now Dr.) Macbride of Oxford^, Mr. Maurice, 8cc. Why 
the undertaking failed, it would now, perhaps, be difficult to 
ascertain ; but 1 have heard that two or three of the gendemen 
most active in forwarding the design, relinquished it with dis* 
gust, when they found that from motives of personal and pri- 
vate ill-will, it had excited opposition where they expected en- 
couragement and co-operation. Hoping that such unworthy 
motives would not prevent the accomplishment of Gulchin s 
plan, 1 am, 8cc. , 

May, 1822. P. Q. 
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ADVERSARIA LIT£RARIA 

NO. XXIX. 

EPIGRAMMATA, EPITAPHIA, VARIORUM. 

No. II. 
Bona et Nova, 

Edidit Otto, iibrosy in queis bQoa multa videbis ; 

Et nova multa libris miscuit Otto suis, 
Laude tamen cariiit : vis uie tibi dicere, quare ? 

Noil bona quae nova sunt^ noh nova quue bona sunt. 



De Georgio III, et Caroletta Regina* 

** Qui volet «88e pius/' documentum est^ *^ exeat aula :" 
De nostra oppositum dicere quisque solet. 



Ad nupHas amSiturum. 

Ergo uxor ducenda? Prius circumspice quse sit; 
Prsecipue vttam inoresque adverle parentum. 
Matris enini solet esse patrisque sioiillima proles; 
Qualisque est arbor, tales solet edere fructus. 



In Mendicum; 

Pauper et infelix jacet bic Madio, sub Jove nudo : 
Nemo majori contegitur tumulo. 

r 

In Baculum. 

Cui natura oculos, aures, animamque negavit. 
Hie tamen est caeco duxque reduxque vias. 



In Saxonem Grammaticum. 

Qui vivens alios aetelnum vivere fecit, 

Saxo Gbammaticus mortuus hie recubcit. 

Mortuus extincto sed tantum corpore ; mente 
Qua valuit, magno vivit et ingenio. 



In Venerem et Dianam. 

Incultam aspiciens sylvis Cytherea Dianam, 
Risit, et, an tendis retia semper i ait. 

Cui Dea casta, feris cur non ego retia tendam, 
Tendere si potuit vir tuus ilia tibi i 
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' Ctesar natam Commentaries gerii. 

Hoitida felici rumpit freta pectore Caesar, 

Libris laeva regit^ dextra flagellat aquas. 
Dum mare Caesarese fonnidat verbera dextras, 

Currit inofFenso tuta sinistra libro. 
Dextera fit remus, navis tua corpora^ Caesar, 

Vela chlamys, malus laevai voiumen opes. 
Ibitis illaesse metUenda per squora, merces, 

Naufraga non poterit tanta perire ratis. 



In Potatorem. 

Vina dabant vitam, mortem mihi vina dedere ; 

SQbrius auroram cernere non potui. t 
Ossa merum sitiunt, vino consperge sepulcrum, 

£t calice epoto, care viator, abi. 



In Venerem. 

Si Venus, ut mendax docuerunt turba, poetse, 
De mediis yere nata putatur aquis ; . 

Qui fieri potis est/mediis ut fluctibus orta 
Astiduo nostrum torreat igne jecur ? 

O dolor! o quid jam miseri speretis amantea? 
E media vobis nascitur ignis aqua. 



Podager Vinosus. 

Tentatum podagra senem Vacerram, 
Nee vini tamen abstinentioreni| 
Visens Archigenes : Amice, dixit, 
Cado parcere, si sapis^ memento, 
Fons est ille tuae unicus podagras. 
Audivit placide senex inonentem, 
£t grates, specie probantis, egit. 
Verum post aliquot dies re versus 
Ad fl^rum medicus, scyphos ut ilium 
Vertentem reperit meraciores^ 
Eho> quid facis i inquit. At Vacerra : 
Fontem sicco nieas, ut vides, podagras. 



Amor. 



Frustra tu quaeris, si discere quaeris Amorem. 
Naturae scopus est, non opus artis, Amor. 
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Lofiga dies igitur quid contulit? 

^* Longa dies igitur quid contulit/' optime, quieris f 
Noctem, ni fallor, contulit ilia brevem. 



Ad Liviam cacam, 

Redderet ut Phoebum vindex Cytberea maorem, 

Surripuit fronti sidera clara tu», 
Inseruitque polo ; quibus obscuratus Apollo 

Descendit valles tristis ad \d£iiiathias. 
Livia, ne doleas, jussu tibi lumina patris 

Reddet, luciferumjatn Venus ulta Deum* 
Nam si vi% unum poterat tolerafe perutta . 

Terra, duos soles ^ua rattone feret i 



D. M. 

VlXl. QUEMADMODUM. VOLUI. 

QUARE. MORTUUS. SIM. NESCfO. 



In Laliam. 

Quo possem lepidam mibi conciliare puellam 

Tentavi nulla non ratione viam. 
Dilexi, scripsi^ donavi ; at nullus amore est. 

Nee prece, nee pretio conciliatus amor. 
At cum spes et amor fugerunt, protiuus ecce 

Lslia me blandis occupat insidiis. 
£t lacrymas oculis, lacrjmis et munera jungtt, 

Carmina muneribus, muneribusque preces. 
I modo, et antiquum jactesy ut aitieris amato : 

Oderisi odit amor ; diligis, alget amor. 



In JEmilium» 

iEmiiius multis e millibus inteiit uxius, 
Quem superesse suo fata volunt cineri. 

Flent Musae et Legea. Divis si flere liceret, 
Sidera jam lacrymis permaduisse putem. 



. In Vitam humanam. 

Qtmrn bene mortalis mihi pingitur Iride vita : 
Utraque pictus honos, utraque imago fiigax. 
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D. M. 

Julia. PsrsCA. Vixit, Annos; xxvi; 

NiHlt. UNQUAM. PECCAVIT. 

Nisi. quod, mortua. est. 
latin letter by the celebrated eart. op essex. 

. • -.■..•« 

The following Latm Epistle is from the pen of Lprd £ssez, 
the distinguished favorite of Queen £lizab^, Antonio Perez, 
to whom the letter is addressed, was a Spaniard of note, then 
living in England. He had been Secretary of .$tate to Philip 
the Second ; and after suffering imprisonment for a length of 
time» he escaped to France, hikI from thjonce passed over to 
this country. The letter of Lord Essex is e^tippted fron, 
'' Relaciones de Antonio Perez, Secretario de Estado que fue 

del Re de Espaua Don Pheiippo 11. deste Nombre." Parisi 
16S4. It is headed: ' Mylordus Essexius Antonio Perezio.' 
A te rogo, clarissime Antoni^ cur tarn triitis es ? cur melsD- 
cholia laboras ? si laborare possis ea qua tibi nimium places. 
Si sympathiam sentiebas tristitiie meae, una mecum emerge : on 
aliquid acciderit, quod te turbet, eloquere : nam me magisaffli- 
git incertus metus, quam certus dufor. Non operam meaa, 
non consilium, tibi offerre volo: operam infirm am prvstabo, 
quod viiibus non valeo ; consilium tu non nisi a te ipso possis 
mutuari, in' quo fons consilii est : sed me offero lit, quod nequs 
adjuvando neque consulendo diminuere possum, partem ejas 
ferendo Idvem. Vale animo et corpore, aut utroque seger erit 

£«SBX1US. 
CORIOLANUS. 

The Word Cdriolafius vthBLS always pronounced as* •quadri- 
syllable, until a late celebrated actor pronounced it Coriotanmf 
in five syllables. It is true that the name of the town is pro- 
nounced Corioli : but it is well known, that the addition of a 
syllable in composition fi'equently alters the position of the 
accent. But in the presient case we must regulate our pre- 
nunciation by the toietre in Shakspearc. hi one line, indeed, 
of the tragedy of Coriolanus — 

' Coriolanus of Corioli,' 
the word may be pronounced either Coriolanus^ or Corto/dnut ; 
for although it is here evidently a word, of five syllables, the 
first foot may be a trochee or an iamb, by a common license, 
in iambic poetry. In another line — 

' Caius Marcius Coriolanus. Bear — * 
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it is likewise of five syllables ; but Cori may be a trochee as 
well as Marcins ; and Shakspeare is by no* means strict in avoid- 
ing trochees, even in the middle of a verse. There is a line 
which, were it the only one in which the name occurred^ would 
justify the modern fashionable pronunciation :«*- 

' Becomes not Rome ; nor has Coriolamis — * 

But the use of the trochee will settle the metre ; apd Steevens 
reads Romans, because he says that ' Coriolanus is accented on 
the first, and not the secotid, syllable.* 

But to prove beyond the possibility of a doubt the tegitiniate 
quantity of the word, the lines in which it occurs shall be here 
inserted: — 

' In honor follows, Coriolanus-^* 

* Welcome to Rome, renowned Coriolanus/ 
/ By Caius Marcius Coriolanus, whom — ' 

* I shall lack voice: the dec^ds of Coriolanus — ' 

* Let him be calPd for. Call for Coriolanus/ 

Here, indeed, Steevens supplies the preposition, in which he 
is followed by subsequent editors. 

' Where, at the senate house f There, Coriolanus/ 
' To th' people. Coriolanus, patience.' 
' The consul Coriolanus. He a consul !' 

* My surname Coriolanus.' The painful service — ' 
'That we have bled together. Coriolanus---' 

If these quotations do not satisfy tbe reader, who is of ppinjon 
that Shakspeare is often irregular in his metre, he will be con* 
vinced by the authority of another poet, who is always correct 
and consistent. The Coriolanus of Thomson will furnish in- 
stances, which shall be here brought together :— 

* Of Coriolanus ; tliat alone is left me/ 

* The Gods by thee — I see it, ConQlanus/ 

^ Why, TuUus, this delay ? May Coriolanua-r*' 
' li your demand ? O Coriolanus, Rome-*-' 

* Stop, Coriolanus, ere beyond retr^t — * 

* This answer, Coriolanus, is the dictate—-' 

' Your pardon, Volsci, but this Coriolanus-*-' 

' We thank thee, Coriolanus, but a Roman — ' . . 



 This is one of many instances In which Shakspeare introduces a stt- 
peimumerary syUable at the end of a clausa, as well as at the epd •fa 
verse. So m the Tempest : — 

' And he*s composed of harshness. I must remove — * 
* Expell'd remorse and nature ; who with Stebastian-r' 
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^ /In which' they were pres^rib'd by Coriolanus — ' 

^ That Coriolanus in the Voiscian army — ' 

f Q CoriolaDuSy when with hostile arms—' 
( ' Oft hast thou justly triumpb'd, Coriolanus.' 

' To boast that Coriolanus was my son — ' 

* Since, Coriolanus, thou. dost still retain — ' 

* Be firm and persevere. Ah ! Coriolanus — ' 

* What shall I say ? Nay, tell me, Coriolanus — ' 
' Of broken faith. O swear not, Coriolanus — ' 

* Nay, if thou yieldest, yield like Coriolanus/ 

' With safety ! Heav'ns ! And think'st thou, Coriolanus — ' 
The actor, to whom allusion has been made, has been reprehen- 
<ded, publicly and privately, for pron.ouncing acAes as a dissyllable 
in the line — 

'Fill all thy bones with acbes, make thee roar — ' 
He was perfectly correct in his conception of the metre. The 
word ach-eSj like moon-es, in Shakspeare, and many other mono- 
syllables in our ancient poets, was pronounced as a dissyllab/e. 
His fault was in sounding ch as it is in chaff, and not as it is in 
chorus. He ought to have said aft-es, unless he modernised die 
verse into — 

' Fill all thy bones with aches, and make thee roar-— '• 

Classical Criticism. •« * 
On the day of our arrival at Tekmehdash we met a'Persian 
chappar, or courier, who was travelling in the -greatest bairte to 
the king from Erivan, with intelligence that the revolt of the 
Georgians against the Russians was daily increasing. He wore 
a long linen bandage that was tightly wound about him in many 
folds, which the Persians say is of great support to the body. 
This will perhaps explain what Herodotus, i. '72,- meiitas by 
f^^yo) av^p), which Larcher has rendered by '^ boh marcheur." 
If it be intended to denote a man on foot, the many bandages 
with which the Persian cossids^ or foot-messengers^ bind them- 
selves, will also afford a good illustration. They are gemsrally 
JO tightly zoned that they can scarcely stoop, and they also 
bandage their legs, and tighten their trowsers, to be less encum- 
bered in walking. — Aloriet^s Second Journey through Persia, 
S^c. p. 209. 4to. London, 1819. 

Egyptian Mode of Embalming Bodies. 

In reading the very accurate description given by Herodolas 
of the Egyptian mode of embalming bodies, I was at first sur- 
prised by his observation that '' beautiful women and ladies of 
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quality were not -delivered ' to be embalmed till three or four 
days after their decease ;'' although the custom in all other in- 
stances was to commence the operation almost immediately 
afterwards. HThe reason he assigns is of too extraordinary a 
nature to be trusted out of his own language. Tovto hi Tntiowri 
QVTco Tou$6 §lvex8V, hu fiij 0*^1 oi rapt^tura) y^ltryanrai r^trt ywat^l* 
Kof/^dfivM ydq nvd ^euri ftio'yojxeyoy vexpcp Trpoc^dTco yuvandi^* x«- 
riiirai li rh biuSr^xyof. IN DAG A TOR. 
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PALMYRA. 

O'er the hush'd plain where sullen horror broods. 

And darkesf frown the Syrian solitudes. 

Where mom's soft steps no balmy fragrance leave, 

And parch'd'and dewless is the couch of eye. 

Thy form, pale City of the waste, appears 

Like some faint vision of departed years. 

In mazy cluster still, a giant train, 

Thy sculptur'd fabrics whiten on the plain ; 

Still stretch thy column'd vistas far away 

The shadow'd dimness of their long array. 

But where the stirring crowd, the voice of strife, 
The glow of action, and the thrill of life i 
Hear ! the loud crash of yon huge fragment's fall. 
The pealing answer of each desert hall. 
The nightbird shrieking from her secret cell. 
And hollow winds the tale of ruin teU. 

See fondly ling'rmg Mithra's parting rays 
Gild the proud towVs once vocal with his praise; 
But the cold altars clasping weeds entwine. 
And Moslems worship at the. godless sllirine. 
Yet here slow pausing Memory loves to pour 
Her magic influence o'er this pensive hour; 
And oft as yon recesses deep prolong 
The* echoed sweetness of the Arab's song, 
Recalls that scene when wisdom's sceptred Child' 
First broke the stilhiess of the lonely wild. 
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'^All these mighty thin|^,^ say the Arabs, ^'Solyman Ebil Doad 
[Solomon, son of David] did by the assistance of spirits.'' See WootPi 
Accaum of the Ruim rf Palmyra. 
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'• From air, from ocean, from earth's utmost clime 
• The summon'd Genii heard the mutter'd rhyme, 
' The tasking speU their airy hands obeyed. 

And Tadmor glittered in the palmy shade. 
1 Lo ! to her Teet the tide of i^es brings 
. The'wealth of nations, and the pomp of kings, 
- And far her warrior queen from Parthia's plain 

To die dark ^thiop spreads her ample reign. 

Vain boast ; e'en she, who Immas's' field along 

Wak'd fiercer frenzy in the patriot throng, 

And sternly beauteous, like the meteor's light, 

Shot through the tempest of Emesa's fight — 

While trembling captives round the victor wait. 

Hang on his eye, and catch the word of fate — 

Zenobia's self must quail beneath his nod, 

A kneeling suppliant to the mimic god. 

But one there stood amid that abject throng. 

In truth triumphant and in virtue strong ; 

Beam'd on his brow the soul which undismayed 

Smil'd at the rod, and scorn'd th' uplifted blade. 

O'er thee. Palmyra, darkest seem'd lo low*r 

The boding terrors of that fatal hour ; 

Far from thy glades iridignant freedom fled. 

And hope too withered as'Longiiius bled. - 
Wadham Coll. A. BARBER. 
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Postscript to Memoir on the Antiquity of thf 

of EsNEH and Vbj^dera. 

Since the Memoir was written, I have been inhnofd 
that the figure . of Taurus is wrongly placed m tiie fdate of 
the oblong zodiac of Dendera, and that the boll should be 
turned in the same direction as the ram. I have not founded 
much of my reasoning upon this erroneous representation ; but 
still I have thouj^ht it right to notice it. With respect to the 
relative proportion's of the two beetles, it would perhaps be 
better to take them as 16 to 14, upon the grounds that die 
one is larger than the other,, without attempting to speak with 
precision about them, as there are different opinions about the 
exact relative size of each, and as it is probable that the work- 
men) m^ copied the zodiac in the- temple fipom som e mo re - 
ancient monument, may not have paid sufficient attention to the 
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' See GibbonU Decline and Fall, ch. xU 
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proportions to enable us .to draw: any positive comilusion frt>m 
them. It will be sufficient to remark that the one beetle is 
larger than the other^. ^i)cl thajt the propprtipn of l6 to 14 .ac- 
cords with the date, which other circumstances induce us tQ 
give to the zodiac. I think it clear, however, that the diiFere^ce 
of proportion cannot be greater than 18 to \^, even if .we ad* 
mit the representation on the plate to be exact; but I am as- 
sured that the difference of the proportions is considerably less 
in the original than in its copy on the plate. 
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JCST PUBLISHED. 

Stephens* Greek Thesaurus, No. !?• 

Select British Dipines, No. l6« containing FlavePs Husband- 
dry Spiritualized, pf. 2«. 6cf.— Continued monthly. 

Joannis Stoba^i Florilegium. Ad M anuscriptorum fidem 
emendavit et supplevit Thomas Gaisford^ A. M.^ Graecas Lin* 

Suas Professor Regius. Tomi lY • 1822. 8vo. Large Paper loi. 
mall paper 2l, Ss. 

Oratores Attici ex Recensione Immanuelis Bekkeri. Tomus 
I. Antipbon Andocides.et Lysiaf. 1822. 8vo. Price I Is. 6d. 

Joanais Caravellae Epirots Index Aristophanicus ex Codice 
Bodleiano olim Askeviano nunc primum editus. 1 822. 8 vo. Price 
10s. 

Thomas Tyrwhitti Conjectural in £schylum, Euripidem et 
Aristophanem. Accedunt Epistbte Diversofum ad Tyrwhittum* 
1822. 8vo. laorge paper lis. Small paper 5s. dd. 

The Clergyman's Assistant ; being a Collection of Statutes, 
Ordinances and Forms relating to the Rights^ Duties, and Liar 
bilities of the Clergy. A new Edition, enlarged and corrected^ 
1822. 8vo. Price lOs. 

Homeri Bias, cum brevi annotation^ curante C. G. Heyne \ 
accedunt Scholia minora passim emendata, necnon Heraclidit 
Allegorise Homericas. 2 vols. 8vo. Oxon. An elegant, useful, 
and very convenient edition ; the notes and scholia being botl| 
placed under the text. The ** Heraclidis AUegoriae," placed a( 
the end of the second volume, have received a considerably addi- 
tion from a Ms. in the Vatican ; a transcript of which .is among the 
Bastian papers, from which it is here .published. The notes of 
Scbow, Heyn^, and the var. lee. of the Vatican Ms., are under 
the texL 
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De Philologia sasculi Ptoleaneorum, Sic. Prolusio, Jiuctore 
Cbr. Dan. Beck. Lips. 1818. 4ta. 

 Epiigraminata Graeca ex marmoribus collecta^ Sec. Prolusioy 
fcc. Bonne. 1819* 4to. 

InTheodosii AlexandriniTractatum deProsodiaCommentatio 
Amedei Peyron.* Taurini. 1817. 4to. 

Iscrizibhe Romana illustrata dal Cav. Lodovico Bailie. To- 
rino. 1820. 4to.* 

Iscrizione Solcitana illustrata dal Cav. Lodovico Bailie. Ge- 
nova. 18£0. 4to. 

Recherches Historiques etG^ographiques 8ur lea .M ^dallies des 
Nomes ou Prefectures de TEgypte^ par J. F. Tdchon d'Annecj, 
membre de Tlnstitut^ &c. Paris. Inipriiuerie Royale. 1822. 4to. 

APISTAINETOS* Aristaeneti Epistotse. Ad fideai codicil 
Vihdob. recensuit, Notis Variorum suisqiieinstruxit J. Franc 
Boissonade. Lutet. 1822. 8vo. pp. xvi 4-700. 

' Spedimen novae' Editionis Lexici Photii ex Apographo Reis- 
kiaiioy quod in Regia bibliotheca Hauniensi adservatur^ cum L 
Ancberi suisque adnotationibus edidit Nic. Schow. Haunis. 
1817. 8vo. 

Epistola Critica in Euripidis Alcestin ; scripsit ad Jan. Ten 
Brink Joannes Lenting^ &c. Zutphaniae. 1821. Syo. 

Pl.Cresconii Corippi Johannidos ; sive de bellis Ldbycis libri 
VII. editi ex cod. Medio!. Musei Trivultii, opera P. Mazzu- 
chelli. Mediol. 1820. 4to. 

Antiquit^s Grecques du Bosphore Cimm6rieny publi^es et ex- 
pliqu^es par M. R. Rochette, membre de PAcad^aiie des In- 
scriptionsy &c. Paris. 1822. 8vo. 

Mons. Langlds has just published, in Paris, in his Colliection 
portative de Voyages, traduits de diff^rentes langues Orientales 
et Europ^ennes ; — Voyage chez les M ahrattes, par feu M. Tone, 
Colonel d'un regiment d'Infanterie Mahratte, traduit de VAn- 
glais, et public avec les Notes sur Thistoire, le gouvernement, 
les moeurs, et usages des Mahrattes. 

Dr. Remusat, Professor of Chinese in the Royal College of 
France, has recently published a sriiall, but very complete, Chi- 
nese Grammar, iutitled E16mens de la Grammaire Chinoise. 
Also La premiere partie de Memoires sur les Relations poli- 
tiques des Princes Chretiens, et particuli^rement des Rois de 
France avec les Empereurs Mongols. This part contains an 
account of the Connexion bet\veen the Christian Princes and the 
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Great Mongol Empifc, from its feitmbtioa by Tobkin tttfil^ 
ill )206y until its division under Kubilai Kfa».]ft*imK lle> 
second part mUI contain the. mutual Embassi^eftdftliie. Mongol- 
Kings of Persia and the Kings of France fin^Ariagu ^Kbaa 
to the overthrow of the Western MpogfA ipmi^j. t 

Notice sur quelques obj^d'A^^rili^ouvertsisn Tauride' 
dims un Tumums, pr^s du site d# Fatfciedne Panticap^ ;par 
M. de Blarambergy ConseSlier d'icnv de I'Etnpereur de ftoteie; 
Paris/] 822. 8vo. - ... 

' Notice sur les m^idbniles de Rhadam^adis, Roi inconnu du 
Bosphore Cimmferien, d&rouvertes en Tauride en' 1820 ;' par 
M. de Stempkotfsity, Colonel au service de Russie, etc. Paris, 
18£2.SvO. ^ 

Po^uea et Traductions en vers de Firmin Didot. Paris, 1822. 
In Akadmrabiy printc^d volume arq to be found^ amongst oth^er 
poM^yfTMUilations of Idylls of Theocritus, Bion,, Virgil, &(C., - 

JM#piitatio Inauguraiis de Vi Musices ad excolendum homi- 
flMr e . scnteniia Platonis ; quani publico examini ! submittit 
Ccifli. Anne Den Tex. Traj. ad Rben^ 8vo. .. ? 

* # 
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IN THE PRESS. . 

On the 10th July will be published, Delphin and Variorum 
Classics, Nos. 41 and 42. containing Catullus and Tibullus. 
Pr. 2 1 5. per No. Large paper double. ...» 

Oratores Attici ex Recensione (mmanuelis Bekkeri. Tomus 
11; Isocrates. 1822. 8vo. Price 145. 

I{emilies appointed to be read in Churches. A new Edition, 
with Various Keadings. 1822. 8vo. Price 8s. 

Professor Julius von Klaproth, of Bonn, is printing, at Parish 
a series of Memoirs on the History and Antiquities of Asia. 
Proof sheets of five of the articles have been received in- Lon- 
don. They are, on the value of the Asiatic Historians— Floods 
and Deluges — The Ty phon - The people of Asia classed ac- 
cording to languages — The life of Buddha, after Mongolian ap-' 
counts — W Urdegung der Asiatischen geschichtscluieber— Fluthen 
und uberschwemniungen— Vom Typhon— Die viilker Asiens 
nach den sprachen geordnet — Leben des Budda nach Mong^pr 
lischen nachrichten. i 

The following elegant work is likewise just completed ; ^ 

Monuments anciens et modemes de PHindoustan, d^crits 

sous le double rapport arclueologique et pittor.esque ; , pr^cid^s 

d'un Discours sur la religion, la legislation et les moeurs des 
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Hindouf, d-dne noticefg^ographi^ue, et d-une notice historkpie 
dePIod^jilpar L. Langlls, Chevalier deTordre rojalde la Legion 
d'Hxmtiear, €tde St. Waladimir, Tun des cofitfervateurs admi- 
mstratearadela Bibliothdqne du Roi, Profeaseur de PenttDi 
Membre de Tlnatitur royal de France, de la Soci6t€ Asiatique 
4t Calcutta, des Actfd£liiies:de St. Pitersbourg, de Goettingue, 
de Munich, Su:. Sec. &e. P^iis, 1881. deux volumes en foi. 
Qni;49t de %4^ planches gravies en; taiUe*douce et de troia cartes dc 
geographic. Prix 400 frs. papier fin, et 800 frs. grand papier 
y61in, figures avec la lettre blanche. Londres, che2 M M . Treu- 
tell et Wurtz. a 

FRENCH ASIATIC SOCiaTY, 

The Qaron de Sacy is nominated President of tbe Prendi 
Asiatic Society, the rules oJP which were printed in ibe number of 
the Asiatic Journal for March (p. £62) ; and Dr. Abel Remnsat 
is nominated Secretary. The latter gentleman is the aotfaorof the 
very able Examen critique de TEdition du Dictionnaire Cbinois 
du Pire Basiie de Glemona, publi6 par M. de Guignea, which 
is prefixed to M. Klaproth's Supplement to the Chinese Freack 
Dictionary. 

One of the objects of the French Asiatic Society being to 
encourage the printing of grammars and dictionaries of the Ori- 
ental languages, they intend publishing an elementary Grammar 
of the Sanskrit language, compiled by Mr. Chezy, Professor 
q{ Sanskrit in the Royal College of France. 

Antique Monuments of Chaldea and Canaan. — An interesting 
supplement to Ancient Oriental History ; to Books of Traveb into 
the East ; and to the Holy Bible, is now preparing for publicatiom 
in quarto, by John Landseer, Engraver to the King. 

. German Tran$lation9, — The Germans are not only great oii* 
ginal writers, but great translators also. Among the works which 
have recently appeared in a German dress, are many of the latest 
and most popular of our books of travels ; among these may be 
enumerated, Dodwell's Classical Tour in Greece, Hughes's mter- 
esting work on that country and Sicily, and Kinneir's Travels 
through Asia Minor. Anastasius has also been translated by Un- 
dau, who has familiarised his countrymen with many of the cele- 
btated Scotch novels. Translations of the following works have 
also appeared of late in Germany, viz. Luccockon Wool, Busby's 
History of Music, Greenougb on Geology, and Malthus and Say's 
publications relative to the Depression of Commerce. 

Herculaneum MSS. — Sir Humphrey Davy has published the 
following general observations on the papyri found in Hercula- 
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neum. 'The Roman MSS. found iii the Museum,. are in general 
oomposed of papyrus of a much thicker texture .than the. Greek 
ones/ and. the Romau characters are usually larger, and the rolls 
mu^h more voluminous ; the characters of the Greek MSS. like- 
wise, with a few exceptions, are more .perfect than . those of : the 
JUtin, ones. From the mixture of Greek characters in several 
frag^ipents of Latin MSS., and from the form of the letters and the 
state of decomposition in which they are found, it. is extremely 
probable that they were of a very ancient dale when buried. 
I looked in vain amongst the MSS. and on the animal charcoal 
surrounding them, for vestiges of letters in oxide of iron ; and it 
would seem from these circumstances, as well as from the omis- 
sion of any mention of such a substance by Pliny, that tlie Romans, 
up to his period, never used the tfiA: of galls and iron for writing : 
and it is very probable, that the adoption of this ink, and the use of 
parchment, took place at the same time. The earliest MSS« 
probably in existence on parchment, arc those codices rescripH 
discovered by Monsignore Mai, in the libraries of Milan and 
Rome. . I have tried several substances for restoring color to the 
letters in ancient MSS. The triple prussiate of potash, used in the 
mUnner.recommendedby.tlielate Sir Chacles Blagden, with the al- 
ternation of acid, I have found successful; but by making a weak 
solution of it with a small quantity of muriatic acid, and by. ap- 
plying them to the letters in their state of mixture with a camel's 
hair pencil, the results are still better. ^ It is remarkable, that no 
fragments of Greek, and very few only of Latin poetry, have been 
found in the whole collection of the MSS. of Herculaneum ; and 
the sentences in the specimens we unrolled, in which Mr. Clmsley 
was able to find a sufficient number of words to infer their mean- 
iug, show that the works of which they arc the remains, were of 
the same kind as those before examined, and belonged to the 
schools of the Greek epicurean philosophers and sophists. Nearly 
one thousand columns of different works, a great part unrolled 
under the superintendence of Mr. Hayter, and at the expense of 
George IV., have been copied and engraved by the artists em- 
ployed in the Museum ; but from the characters of the persons 
charged with their publication, there is very little probability of 
their being, for many years, offered to the world. Should disco- 
veries of MSS. at any future time be made at Herculaneum,. it is 
to be hoped that the papyri will be imniediately excluded from 
the atmosphere, by being put into air-tight cases, filled with car- 
bonic acid after their ii^troduction. There' can be no doubt that 
the specimens now in the Museuni were in a much better state 
when they were first discovered ; and the most perfect even, and 
those the coarsest in their texture, must have been greatly injured 
VOL. XXV, a. JL NO. L. 2 B 
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daring the snty^nine years thej have been exposed to the atmo^ 
sphere. The persons who have the care of MS8. found at Herea-> 
laneum, state that their original number was 1696, and that 431 
have been operated upon or presented to foreign governments, so 
that 1265 ought to remain; but amongst these, by far the harget 
proportion are small fragments, or specimens so injured and ma- 
tilated that there is not the least chance of recovering any por- 
tion of their contents/ 



NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

If T. 6. will favor us with original Latin poetry, v/e shall 
gladly receive it. 

The Review of the;, various pamphlets on the Cambridge Sya* 
tem of Education by Philograntus and Eubtdus will appear in 
our next. 

The Oxford Prizes for this year will also be inserted. 

Mr. Jackson's Itinerary is received. 

J. Williams on Mr. Bellamy's Translation is uoavoidaUy 
postponed to No. 51. 
- Plato, Horatius et Alcaeiis, in our next. 

Observations on Empedocles, 8^c. in No. 51. 

G. C. F.'s Defence of Plagiarism in No. 51. 

Kimchi in our next. 

Mr. Wait's article on the Criticisms of the Pentateuch came 
too late for our present No. 

The Notices of Turner's Tour in the Levant, Gifford^s Per» 
siuSf and Landor's Latin Poems, are unavoidably postponed. 

Dr. Pritchard's Analysis of the Egyptian Mythology wiH 
appear in 51. 

The Arithmetic of the Holy Scriptures in our next. 

The Collation of the Sept. c. Th. of .Xscbylus will appear 
in our next. 

The Notice of Gilly*s Spirit of the Gospels is accepted. 

Gulchin is unavoidably postponed. 

The sheet of Latin Verses is received. — ^TTiose on the Coro- 
nation are not sufficiently important for that occasion. 

ERRATA IN NO. XLIX. 
r. 112. 1. 6. spectant 126. I. 35. Certatum, 



END OF NO. L. 
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